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FIRST  REPORT. 


MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE 

Taken  before  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 

consider  of  Provisions  being  made  for  the  better 

Regulation  of  Madhouses,  in  England. 

Jovis,  22°  die  Februarii , 1816. 

Lord  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  W.  Rogers , called  in,  and  Examined. 

What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  an  Apothecary,  residing 
at  No.  30,  Broad-street  Place,  in  the  City. 

What  do  you  know,  personally,  of  the  licenced  madhouses 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  elsewhere? — From  my 
having  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  for 
some  years  past,  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  I have  witnessed 
many  of  those  cruelties  which  are  constantly  practised  in 
them. 

As  what  did  you  visit  them  ? — Professionally,  as  an  apo- 
thecary and  accoucheur. 

How,  employed  by  the  master  of  the  house,  or  by  the 
patients  themselves  ? — I was  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Dunston 
of  Broad-street,  but  I had  the  management  of  those  houses 
under  my  own  care.  Mr.  Dunston  seldom  visited  them  ; he 
was  an  apothecary,  and  I was  his  visiting  assistant;  he  used 
to  see  them  occasionally. 

Which  are  the  houses  you  so  visited? — Talbot’s,  the 
White  House  at  Bethnal  Green,  Rhodes’s  at  Bethnal  Green 
and  Whitmore  House,  but  not  so  frequently. 


The  former  frequently? — YTT;  every  other  clay,  or  every 
Hay,  or  two  or  three  times  a clay.  I have  been  there  at 
labours  all  night. 

Are  those  the  only  houses  you  visited,  so  as  to  speak  to 
the  practice  of  them  ? — Yes,  they  are;  I have  been  in  Saint 
Luke’s,  and  other  houses,  but  only  occasionally. 

Whose  houses  are  the  Bethnal  Green  houses?  — Mr. 
Warburton’s. 

Both  of  them? — Yes. 

All  the  three  houses  at  Bethnal  Green  are  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton’s?— Yes  they  are,  and  he  had  one  at  Hackney. 

Who  is  Mr.  John  Dunston  ? — He  is  the  son  of  the  steward 
of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital. 

W as  he  regular  surgeon  at  those  tlmee  houses  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes  ; he  is  the  one  that  is  most  favoured, 
because  he  is  a relation  of  Mr.  Warburton  ; he  is  his  son- 
in-law,  consequently  they  put  every  thing  in  Mr.  Dunston’s 
way,  greatly,  I think,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  practition- 
ers ; his  principal  business  arises  from  this  kind  of  practice. 

The  principal  business  of  those  three  houses  is  done  by 
Mr.  Dunston  and  his  deputy  ? — Yes  ; every  thing  is  thrown 
i*n  his  way  that  can  be. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  he  has  a salary 
for  so  doing,  or  is  he  paid  for  his  visits  ? — We  send  medi- 
cine, and  the  bills  are  sent  in  half-yearly  in  general ; but 
he  is  so  far  favoured,  that  they  are  paid  by  the  house,  whe- 
ther the  patient  pays  the  master  or  not ; that  is  a favour 
from  his  father-in-law. 

You  had  a sister  in  one  of  those  houses  ? — I had. 

What  situation  did  she  hold  there  ? — She  was  house- 
keeper at  the  White  House. 

How  long  was  she  there? — I believe  three  years,  or 
nearly. 

Where  is  she  now  ? — She  is  in  France,  w ith  her  family. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  at  the  White  House  a keeper  of 
the  name  of  Samuel  Barnsbotham,  beating,  in  a most  shock- 
ing manner,  Captain  Dickinson,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
was  confined  by  means  of  a chain  on  his  legs,  and  handcuffs, 
w hich  rendered  it  out  of  his  power  to  ward  off  the  blows, 
which  were  repeatedly  given  him  on 'the  face  and  body? — 
Yes;  1 witnessed  it  myself,  in  company  with  Mr.  John 
Dunston  and  Mr.  Talbot;  we  were  looking  through  the 
paling  of  the  yard  on  hearing  him  call  out,  and  saw  it. 

Did  not  Captain  Dickinson  die  shortly  alter  receiving 
those  blows  ? — He  did  die  shortly  after  ; I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  died  from  those  blows  ; I cannot  at  all  speak  to 
the  cause  of  his  death;  in  my  own  mind,  these  abuses  acce- 
lerated it. 
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Did  you  remonstrate  at  all  with  Mr.  Talbot,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  keeper,  who  you  say  ill-treated  Captain 
Dickinson  ? — Mr.  Dunston  did,  in  ray  presence. 

What  w'as  his  answ'er  ? — He  shook  his  head  and  said,  he 
w as  a cruel  sort  of  man,  and  that  he  must  get  rid  of  him. 

Do  you  know  how  long  after  that  observation,  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  him,  he  remained  in  the  house  ? 
— He  remained  a year  and  a half,  or  tw'o  years. 

How  long-  lias  lie  quitted  the  house  ? — I did  hear  a few 
weeks  since,  that  he  w as  discharged  for  some  other  act  of 
cruelty. 

How  long  ago  is  the  treatment  you  have  spoken  of? — 
That  was  in  the  year  1S1 1,  I think. 

Do  you  know  any  other  instances  of  cruelty  practised  by  the 
same  keeper  ? — Yes  : 1 was  told  by  my  sister,  who  was  then 
housekeeper,  that  she  one  day  heard  a violent  screaming- 
on  the  gentlemen’s  side  of  the  house  ; she  immediately  ran 
towards  it,  and  found  Samuel  Rarnsbotham  beating,  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  with  a large  thick  pair  of  boots,  a 
Mr.  Driver,  a respectable  farmer. 

Was  he  manacled? — No,  he  was  not;  this  man  died  a 
little  while  after  from  a violent  attack  of  inflammation,  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  to  tlie  hip,  as  I -was  informed. 

Has  your  sister  given  you  information,  or  do  you  know 
of  your  own  knowledge,  of  other  instances  of  cruelty  prac- 
tised by  the  same  keeper? — Yes;  I was  requested  to  look 
into  the  mouth  of  a patient,  a gentleman,  -who  had  been 
placed  there  two  or  three  days,  saying,  that  he  had  been 
very  much  injured  by  Samuel  Rarnsbotham  : on  inspecting 
it,  [ found  a wound  in  the  palate  through  which  some  body 
had  been  forced,  and  which  I heard  he  had  done  with  the 
handle  of  a wooden  spoon,  in  endeavouring  to  open  his 
mouth. 

Did  the  patient  refuse  to  eat? — Yes;  but  he  wras  very- 
clear  in  telling  me  what  had  happened  ; he  did  not  chuse  to 
eat  just  then  ; but  the  man  being  a great  brute,  I suppose 
he  proceeded  to  force  him  .to  take  it;  his  friends  on  the 
next  visit  took  him  away,  and  I did  not  see  him  afterwards. 

Is  there  any  other  case  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — 
I frequently  witnessed  his  striking  patients,  hundreds  of 
times. 

Striking  them  with  his  fist  ? — Yes,  in  the  belly,  so  that  I 
have  been  astonished  they  did  not  drop  down  dead  on  the 
instant. 

Did  you  often  make  complaints  to  Mr.  Talbot,  of  the 
extreme  unfitness  of  that  keeper,  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
disposition  ? — I have  told  him  how  very  improper  a person 
he  was  to  have  the  care  of  gentlemen  ; in  fact  he  was 
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generally  drunk.  1 believe  he  was  drunk  every  afternoon ; 
his  misconduct  had  been  represented  by  a great  many  per- 
sons besides. 

How  long  were  those  complaints  of  your’s  made,  antece- 
dently to  the  keeper’s  discharge  ? — He  kept  him  many  years 
after  those  complaints. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Talbot  was  at  times  a witness  of 
the  severities  used  by  this  man  to  the  patients  ? — Certainly. 

Was  Ramsbotham  the  principal  keeper  of  the  house  im- 
mediately under  Talbot? — He  was;  he  was  the  keeper  on 
the  gentlemens’  side,  having  the  sole  management  of  them. 

Did  you  ever  complain  to  Mr.  Warburton,  the  proprietor 
of  this  house,  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  keeper  ? — No,  I (To 
not  recollect  that  I made  any  particular  complaint  to  Mr. 
Warburton ; but  it  was  made  to  him,  and  I recollect  he  had 
some  words  with  Mr.  Talbot  for  keeping  him  ; the  man  was 
once  sent  away,  but  it  was  only  for  a few  months,  ana  Mr. 
Talbot  had  him  back,  and  made  him  keeper  of  the  parish 
patients. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  the  manager  under  Mr.  Warburton  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  called  Warburton  and  Talbot,  but  1 believe  Mr. 
Warburton  is  the  principal ; the  bills  are  made  out  in  the 
names  of  Warburton  and  Talbot. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  bills  that 
were  sent,  from  Mr.  Dunston  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Warbur- 
ton and  Talbot,  or  to  Mr.  Warburton  only  ? — They  were 
directed  to  Mr.  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Talbot  paid  them  all  ; the 
bills  were  made  out  to  the  patients  whom  he  attended. 

How  do  you  know  that  they  are  partners? — I believe  that 
they  are  not,  but  they  write  out  their  bills  in  the  name  of 
Warburton  and  Talbot. 

Did  you  communicate  what  you  had  seen,  as  to  the  cruelty 
of  this  keeper,  to  Mr.  John  Dunstan  your  employer  ? — Yes  ; 
1 have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation  what  a very 
improper  person  he  was,  as  well  as  others,  who  were  very- 
improper  to  be  kept  there. 

Did  you  ever  learn  from  Mr.  Dunston  that  he  had  com- 
municated your  information  to  Mr.  Warburton  ? — No,  I do 
not  exactly  know  that;  but  I know  Mr.  Warburton  knew  it, 
from  his  having  scolded  Mr.  Talbot  repeatedly  for  keeping 
liim. 

In  your  presence  ? — No,  but  Mr.  Talbot  so  informed  me; 
l was  very  intimate  there,  and  heard  it  from  him  ; he  was 
well  known  to  be  an  improper  person  in  the  house,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  parties. 

As  you  yourself  did  not  communicate  to  Mr.  Warburton 
any  of  the  facts  respecting  Ramsbotham,  are  you  aware  of 
any  precise  fact,  shewing  that  Mr.  Warburton  had  notice  of 


it? — I know,  because  he  reprimanded  Mr.  Talbot  very  se- 
verely, as  Mr.  Talbot  informed  me  : I must  have  heard  if, 
both  from  Mr.  Talbot,  and  from  my  sister,  who  was  there  : 
the  man  was  sent  away,  and  afterwards  restored  to  be  keeper 
of  the  parish  paupers. 

Do  you  know  of  any  act  of  cruelty  that  he  committed  after 
he  was  so  brought  back  to  these  people  ? — No,  1 did  not  visit 
the  house  then. 

By  whom  was  he  brought  back  to  superintend  the  parish 
paupers  ? — I suppose  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Has  Talbot  the  management  of  the  parish  paupers? — Yes, 
he  manages  them  as  he  thinks  proper. 

it  appears,  in  your  book,  that  a patient  was  frequently 
thrashed  on  the  bare  back  with  a knotted  cord,  by  one  of  the 
keepers,  assisted  by  another;  was  that  done  in  your  pre- 
sence ? — No,  it  was  not ; that  was  a circumstance  related  to 
me  by  a patient  who  had  got  well,  and  who  now  continues 
well ; he  related  the  circumstance  to  me  as  if  I had  seen  the 
thing,  saying,  you  recollect  how  cruelly  that  man  Rogers 
was  treated:  he  then  said,  I have  seen  Thomas  Dal  by,  who 
was  a keeper,  and  a man  of  the  name  of  French,  a convales- 
cent patient,  one  with  one  hand,  and  one  with  another,  lash- 
ing him  with  a common  piece  of  bed-cord,  and  that  at  sun- 
dry times,  besides  otherwise  using  him  ill  by  blows. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  statement  confirmed  by  any  one 
else  ? — No  ; but  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  because 
the  patient  was  perfectly  well  when  he  informed  me  of  the 
circumstance. 

Did  you  ever  ask  the  patient  ? — No,  I do  not  call  the  pa- 
tient to  mind  among  so  many  of  them. 

Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  a patient  has  suffered  from 
the  force  with  which  an  instrument  has  been  driven  into  his 
mouth,  to  make  him  swallow  ? — I have  known  sundry  instan- 
ces where  the  mouth  has  been  lacerated,  and  the  teeth  forced 
out,  and  I have  known  patients  suffocated.  I have  not  wit- 
nessed it,  but  I have  seen  the  body  immediately  afterwards. 
I recollect  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  wife  of  the  vestry  clerk  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn,  dying  in  this  way.  I do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  p keeper  who  has  been  in  these  houses  four  or 
five  years,  who  has  not  had  patients  die  under  their  hands 
in  the  act  af  forcing. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Hodges? — On  my  visit  to  the  White  House,  I think  in 
the  year  1811, 1 was  requested  to  look  at  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Hodges,  who  had  that  instant  died,  and  who,  I understood, 
died  under  the  hands  of  Mary  Seal. 

How  did  you  get  information  of  the  cause  of  her  death  ? — 
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From  my  sister  and  the  keeper,  and  two  or  three  more,  that 
were  round  about. 

W hat  did  they  tell  you  ? — That  she  died  while  Mary  Seal 
was  forcing-  her  to  take  food. 

Did  you  speak  to  Mary  Seal  upon  the  subject? — No,  J be- 
lieve I did  not ; I do  not  recollect. 

Why  did  you  not? — I do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
been  of  any  use';  it  is  a method  they  commonly  pursue. 

W ere  these  events  of  such  common  occurrence,  that  you 
considered  them  as  not  of  suflicient  importance  to  speak  to 
thevperson  under  whose  hands  a patient  in  the  house  you 
attended  had  died  ? — I spoke  to  them  as  to  its  being  a very 
shocking  sort  of  thing,  but  1 had  no  remedy  ; l could  not 
have  that  authority  to  speak  I should  have  had,  if  1 had 
been  in  Mr.  Dunslon’s  place. 

Did  you  report  it  to  Mr.  Dunston  on  your  return  ? — I dare 
say  1 did, but  hemust  have  known  it  from  other  circumstances. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  Mr.  Talbot? — 1 do  not  recollect; 
perhaps  Mr.  Talbot  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Talbot,  as  to  the  death  of  this  in- 
dividual ? — No,  I do  not  recollect  that  I did. 

Do  you  know  from  the  same  source  of  information,  that 
these  effects  of  that  mode  of  forcing  often  occurred  ? — I have 
not  witnessed  any  of  them,  but  I do  believe  they  are  very 
common,  because  1 have  seen  them  force  gentlemen,  and  I 
have  seen  them  very  near  death  ; I know  it  is  their  common 
mode,  and  death  frequently  liqs  occurred. 

What  is  the  mode  of  forcing  patients  to  take  food  that  is 
practised  in  that  house? — They  have  a vessel  resembling  a 
tea-pot,  sometimes  with  a very  long  spout;  I have  seen  it 
w ith  a very  short  one  ; the  patient  is  laid  on  his  back,  held 
down  by  one  or  two  keepers  ; one  has  a cloth  in  his  hand, 
and  the  other  opens  his  mouth  by  means  of  a key.  1 have 
never  seen  any  thing  else  used  but  a large  key  for  opening 
the  mouth  ; the  spout  of  the  pot  is  forced  into  the  mouth,  the 
nose  is  held  by  ar.  assistant-keeper,  and  the  cloth  immedi- 
ately clapped  over  the  mouth  ; in  this  state  the  patient  must 
either  swallow  or  die,  unless  they  desist.  I have  seen  them 
black  in  the  face. 

You  have  seen  patients  resist  swallow  ing  ? — Yes,  till  they 
have  been  upon  the  point  of  death ; my  opinion  is,  that  they 
often  poke  the  spout  of  this  thing  too  far,  and  that  the  food 
passes  down  the  wind-pipe,  and  suffocation  ensues. 

Do  you  know  any  other  mode  of  forcing  persons  to  eat? — 
No,  I do  not  know  any  other  mode  ; but  1 think  there  might 
be  a better  contrivance  for  opening  the  mouth. 

Then  there  w ould  be  the  same  difficulty  in  the  compulsion 
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to  swallow  ? — Yes  ; tlrere  is  no  other  mode  that  I know  of, 
unless  it  is  done  by  coaxing-. 

Were  you  in  the  house  when  Mrs.  Hodges  died? — -I  was. 

Were  you  called  immediately  afterwards? — l was  going 
up  stairs,  when  my  sister  or  some  of  those  round  called  me, 
and  said  Mrs.  Hodges  has  died  while  Mary  Seal  was  forcing 
her. 

How  soon  were  you  present  ? — In  a few  minutes  I suppose. 

What  was  the  appearance  of  her  countenance? — It  had 
not  any  particular  mark  on  the  countenance,  except  about 
the  mouth,  where  the  lips  were  lacerated. 

Was  the  appearance  of  the  face  that  of  suffocation  ? — No; 
but  those  appearances  would  very  soon  disappear.  I could 
not  say  she  was  suffocated,  but  from  their  account  to  me. 

She  was  past  recovery,  though  warm  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  manyofthe  patients  would  actually 
be  starved,  if  they  were  not  forced  to  take  food  in  this  or 
some  other  way  ? — I think  that  some  would,  and  some  not ; 
some  have  a greater  degree  of  obstinacy  than  others- 

Then  would  you  not  recommend  that  this  dangerous  mode 
of  practice  should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  patient  would  not  take  food  in  the  natural  way  ? — 
Certainly,  I should. 

In  this  instance  of  Mrs.  Hodges,  had  this  method  of  forc- 
ing her  to  take  food  been  delayed  to  a late  period  ? — Wo;  for 
the  woman  was  walking  about  very  well  the  day  before,  and 
1 believe  she  took  her  food  the  day  before  : she  had  been  there 
but  a very  little  while. 

Then  if  she  took  her  food  the  day  before,  do  you  think  it 
was  necessary  to  use  force  in  this  dangerous  way  ?•— No, 
certainly  not ; I think  it  is  very  often  unnecessarily  applied. 

If  this  woman  had  taken  food  the  day  before,  for  how  many 
days  might  this  practice  of  forcing  have  been  delayed,  in  your 
opinion,  supposing  she  was  a healthy  woman  ? — Three  or 
four  days,  or  perhaps  longer. 

In  your  opinion,  the  forcing  of  this  woman  was  quite  pre- 
mature, that  it  wap  not  necessary  to  be  adopted  at  that  time  ? 
— It  was  not  absolutely  necessary  ; but  I .suppose  they 
thought  it  so. 

Have  you  ever  pointed  out  any  other  method  of  giving 
persons  in  that  situation  food  ?— 1 have  not.  I have  told 
them  that  I thought  the  point  of  the  spout  was  a great  deal 
too  long ; 1 do  not  know  of  any  other  mode  they  could  pur- 
sue, unless  by  mild  methods  they  might  coax  the  patients  to 
take  a little  now  and  then,  repeating  it  frequently,  and  so 
sustain  life. 

Do  you  know  in  this  house,  whether  it  is  the  practice  if  u 
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patient  refuses  to  eat,  everyday  to  ibrce  him? — Not  all  pa* 
tients,  it  depends  upon  particular  circumstances ; any  refrac- 
tory patient  they  force. 

Do  they  force  them  daily? — Yes,  sometimes  four  or  five 
times  a day. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary? — I think  it  is  necessary 
they  should  take  food  in  some  cases,  often  in  small  quan- 
tities, if  it  could  be  coaxed  down. 

It  is  your  opinion,  that  this  practice  of  forcing  is  attended 
with  a danger  of  suffocation? — Certainly;  always  very 
great  danger,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manner  I relate. 

In  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  house? — Yes,  in 
all  houses.  I have  seen  it  in  different  houses  in  the  same 
way  ; that  is  the  usual  way  pursued  in  all  mad-houses. 

Would  you  practice  this  forcing  on  the  second  day  after 
a patient  has  refused  food,  or  on  the  third  day  after  a 
patient  has  refused  food  ? — Not  if  a patient  was  in  tolerably 
good  health. 

How  soon  after  the  refusal  to  take  food  should  the  force 
be  applied? — That  would  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
patient ; a patient  is  sometimes  saved  by  repeatedly  giving 
nourishment;  it  does  not  happen  that  this  is  required  ttr 
one  in  twenty,  but  only  to  patients  who  absolutely  refuse 
to  take  any  thing. 

Upon  your  examination  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Hodges, 
could  you  safely  state,  whether  or  not  the  suffocation  had 
proceeded  from  the  mis-direction  of  the  liquid,  or  not? — 
If  I had  opened  the  body  I could  have  ascertained  that,  but 
I did  not  examine  it. 

Do  you  know,  whether  any  coroner’s  inquest  6at  upon 
the  body  of  Mrs.  Hodges  ? — I cannot  speak  positively;  but  I 
feel  pretty  well  assured,  that  there  was  no  coroner’s  inquest. 

Is  it  the  custom  to  call  in  the  coroner  in  case  of  sudden 
death  in  these  houses  ? — Only  when  they  cut  their  throat, 
or  hang  themselves,  or  die  in  any  way  by  their  own  hands ; 
but  I believe,  even  in  these  cases,  the  jury  is  not  always 
summoned. 

Not  in  cases  of  death  by  suffocation  ? — No;  neither  do 
I suppose  the  friends  know  any  thing  of  the  circumstance 
under  which  they  die. 

Did  you  examine  the  inside  of  Mrs.  Hodges’s  mouth,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  in- 
strument?— I did  not. 

As  you  state,  that  cases  of  suffocation,  from  the  practice 
of  forcing,  have  been  frequent  in  this  house,  do  you  re- 
collect having  been  called  upon  at  any  precise  time  to  at- 
tend any  patieut  who  was  undergoing  the  practice  of 
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forcing? — No,  it  is  thought  so  light  of,  that  they  would  not 
think  of  asking  any  medical  person  to  stand  by. 

Knowing  it  to  be  so  dangerous,  have  you  ever  suggested 
to  the  manager  of  this  house,  that  it  would  be  right  for 
medical  or  chirurgical  assistance  to  be  called  in,  when  the 
practice  wras  resorted  to? — No,  I never  did;  I do  not 
mean  to  say  it  is  the  practice  of  that  house  particularly,  it 
is  the  general  practice  in  all  houses  I have  visited. 

Can  you,  from  your  own  knowledge,  speak  to  any  other 
cases  of  cruelty  or  gross  neglect,  that  have  taken  place  in 
either  of  the  houses  you  have  mentioned  ? — I can;  I have 
known  the  masters  of  the  houses  neglect  to  go  round  and 
see  the  patients,  for  a period  of  two  months,  which,  I think, 
is  very  great  neglect.  I speak  of  Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  likewise. 

How  do  you  know  the  fact? — Because  the  patients  have 
told  me ; they  have  said,  Where  is  Mr.  Talbot  ? we  have 
not  seen  him  these  two  months ; and  my  sister  has  informed 
me  the  same.  , , 

Have  you  received  any  communication  from  your  sister, 
now  in  France,  upon  the  situation  of  Talbot’s  house,  in 
which  she  was  housekeeper? — I have. 

Was  that  letter  in  answer  to  any  queries  you  sent  your 
sister? — Yes;  I wrote  over  to  her,  and  desired  her  to 
commit  to  paper  those  circumstances  she  had  been  witness 
to,  and  which  she  knew  had  transpired  in  the  White  House. 
In  consequence  of  that  letter,  she  wrote  me  this  answer  : — 

The  Witness  read  the  LETTER,  as  follows: 

“ Dear  Brother,  ££  Montreuil,  ,fan.  11,  181G. 

££  Agreeable  to  your  wishes  I here  state  to  you  some 
i£  of  the  cruelties,  &c.  to  which  I have  been  an  eye- 
“ witness,  during  my  residence  in  the  White  House; 

££  to  the  truth  of  which  I am  ready  to  come  forward,  and 
££  state  pn  oath,  if  necessary,  respecting  the  gentleman 
££  who  was  choked  in  the  act  of  forcing,  by  Samuel  Rams- 
“ botham.  Although  I have  known  instances  of  the 
££  kind  occur,  yet  I was  not  present  at  this  one,  but  re- 
££  ceived  my  information  from  Mrs.  Talbot’s  own  mouth, 

“ as  follows  : — A gentleman  who  was  confined  in  a room 
££  over  the  one  in  which  the  family  sat,  refused  to  take 
££  his  food,  on  which  Samuel  Ramsbotham  proceeded  to 
££  force  it  down,  in  the  usual  way,  but  used  such  violence, 

£‘  that  the  patient  called  loudly  for  assistance,  saying, 

“ £ For  God’s  sake,  Mr.  Talbot,  come  up  and  help  me,  or 
££  I shall  be  killed  by  this  man.’  Mrs.  Talbot  said  she 
££  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Talbot  to  go  up  and  see  what 

c 


i(  was  the  matter,  and  the  keeper  came  shortly  after  to 
“ inform  them  the  patient  went  off  in  a fit  while  he  was 

- forcing  him. 

“ Mrs.  Talbot  also  informed  me,  that  when  Mr.  Talbot 
<c  was  going  through  the  poor  men’s  hall  one  day,  a 
“ patient  struck  him,  on  which  he  gave  the  poor  man 
“ so  violent  a blow  that  knocked  his  eye  out,  and  that 
u this  patient  died  shortly  after. 

“ I have  repeatedly  witnessed  the  orders  of  Mr.  and 
u Mrs.  Talbot  to  Betty  Welch,  to  confine  Isabella  Adams, 
“ of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-Square,  to  her  crib,  with 
16  her  wrists  and  legs  locked  when  she  became  high,  and 
ee  while  thus  confined  to  flog  her  with  a common  hand- 

- whip,  which  she  did.  I have  seen  the  blood  follow' 
i(  the  stroke,  and  leave  marks  in  her  flesh  bigger  than 
et  thy'  finger,  and  have  myself  received  many  a severe 
<e  stripe,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  her  from  such  cruel 
u treainjeniK  I need  not  tell  you  of  Betty’s  cruel  dis- 
u position^  as  you  have  often  seen  her  treatment  of  the 
u poor  creatures  under  her  care ; the  cruelties  I informed 
ii  you  of,  respecting  Bridget,  is  perfectly  correct.  I 
“ have  caught  her  flogging  the  poor  women  under  her 
i(  care  out  of  their  cribs  with  a birch  broom  ; and  when 
tc  they  were  completely  naked,  force  them  into  a tub 
“ under  the  pump  in  the  yard,  to  wash',  them  from  their 
“ filthy  state,  even  with  the  snow  on  the  ground.  As  to 
<(  the  wine,  the  patients  certainly  have  not  more  than 

- half  a glass  for  a glass,  and  half  a pint  for  a pint,  and 
<c  the  spirits  to  those  who  take  it  in  the  same  proportion; 
t£  but  as  for  the  porter,  they  fare  better,  as  far  as  I know, 
“ though  the  patients  often  complain,  that  some  of  the 
u keepers  drink  it  from  them ; indeed  I know  the  accu- 
u sation  to  be  true  enough.  When  I first  went  to  this 

house,  the  female  patierts  were  in  a very  lousy  state 

- indeed,  and  I was  obliged  to  iron  all  the  blankets  on 

- the  women’s  side  the  house,  to  destroy  the  vermin  ; 

- you  must  certainly  recollect  the  state  they  were  in 

- when  it  was  said  to  be  a.  humour  in  the  blood.  I as- 

- sure  you  it  arose  from  the  quantity  of  vermin  about 

- them,  and  was  the  consequence  of  excessive  scratching. 

- The  frauds  eommitted  in  the  linen-room  are  very 

- great;  when  patients  are  brought  into  the  house,  a 
u proportion  of  their  clothing  are  put  by  in  the  store- 
-room. The  patients  wear  their  old  linen  longer  than 

- intended rhvtheir  friends,  so  that  in  due  time,  when 

- their  frtdttd^Visit  them,  they  are  informed  how  much 

- the  patient  destroys  his  or  her  clothes;  that  he  or 
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“ she  must  have  a fresh  supply,  which  are  accordingly 
‘•^provided;  the  things  thus  accumulated  are  sold  by 
“ the  mistress  to  the  master,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing 
“those  patients  whom  he  provides  for;  this  is  a per- 
“ quisite  of  the  mistress,  by  which  and  other  perquisites, 
“ she  informed  me  brought  her  in  three  hundred  a year ; 
“ it  was  my  business  to  make  out  an  inventory  of  these 
“ things,  together  with  the  bills.  The  parish  patients 
“ are  also  deprived  of  their  clothing;  more  than  a third 
“ part  of  it  from  their  different  parishes  is  kept  back ; 
“ I have  myself,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Talbot,  cut  up  fifteen 
“ new  flannel  petticoats  at  a time,  belonging  to  the 
“ parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
“ have  both  frequently  told  me,  that  the  linen-room  at 
“ Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  was  managed  the  same  as"  their 
“ own,  and  frequently  called  me  to  see  the  clothes  which 
“came  from  thence,  with  the.  marks  cut  out  and*  others 
“ put  in ; also,  that  their  poor  patients  nre  kept  there 
“in  a crib  of  straw  the  whole  year,  until  their  limbs 
“ become  contracted ; indeed  I remember  one  patient 
“ coming  from  that  Hospital  in  this  state.  I have  heard 
“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  frequently  assert,  that  the  patients 
“ at  Saint  Luke’s  are  cheated  of  the  things  their  friends 
“ send  them,  and  that  they  have  not  even  the  fell  allow-? 
“ ance  of  the  house.  I have  known  Mr.  Talbot  neglect 
“ to  go  round  the  house  for  a period  of  two  months.  I 
“ have  had  the  whole  management  of  the  concern  for 
“ months  together,  without  his  visiting  a patient. 

“ Mr.  H.  unites  with  me  in  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
“ Rogers  and  family. 

“ Your  affectionate  Sister, 

To  Mr.  Rogers,  Surgeon,  &c.  “ A.  Humieres 

SO,  Broad-street  Place,  Moorfields,  London. 

What  is  the  Bill  you  have  in  your  hand  ? — That  is  an  in- 
ventory of  the  clothes  which  were  sold  by  the  mistress  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  from  out  of  the  store-room. 

What  does  the  store-room  contain  ? — Clothes  belonging  to 
the  different  patients  of  the  house ; other  things  are  kept  in 
the  room,  such  as  soap  and  candles,  and  so  on;  but  those 
are  kept  in  a separate  part  of  the  rooim 

In  whose  hand- writing  is  that  bill? — My  sister’s,  at  the 
time  she  was  house-keeper. 

What  does  that  purport  to  contain  ?— 4t  is  a bill  of  Mrs. 
Talbot’s,  to  her  husband,  for  clothes  delivwwd  out  of  the 
store-room,  which  I believe  to  have  beltftged  to  the  dif 
ferent  parishes. 

c 2 
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The  clothes  kept  in  the  store-room  are  those  belonging 
to  the  patients  ? — Yes,  the  patients  and  the  parishes. 

[ The  Bill  was  delivered  in,  and  read  as  follows.'] 


16  gowns 
6 stuff  coats 

24  shifts 

25  caps  ... 

5 shirts  - 

II  pair  worsted  stockings 
15  pair  cotton  ditto 
18  pocket  handkerchiefs 
24  flannel  coats 

17  aprons  - 

14  shawls  - 

6 pair  shoes  - 


s. 

at  10 
; 5 

5 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
9 


d. 

0 each  - 

0 — - 

0 — - 

e — - 

0 — - 

0 — - 

6 per  pair 
6 each  - 

0 — - 

0 — - 

0 — - 

0 


o u — 


£.  s.  d. 
- 8 0 0 
- 1 10  • 0 
- 6 0 0 

- 1 17  6 

- 2 16  0 
-12  0 

- 1 17  6 

- 1 7 0 
-4  16  0 

- 1 14  0 

- 1 8 0 
- 1 10  0 

S3  18  0 


Was  it  in  this  house  that  you  saw  several  wretched  fe- 
males lying  together  in  cribs  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  in  what  year  ? — It  was  not  in  this  house,  bui  in  Rhodes's 
house,  in  the  month  of  November,  1811. 

Describe  the  situation  in  which  those  persons  lay  ? — The 
crib  was  close  to  the  door  leading  into  the  poor  women’s 
yard,  there  were  three  in  each  crib  ; I am  not  certain  whe- 
ther there  were  three  cribs,  but  there  were  two  with  three 
patients  in  each;  the  cribs  were  calculated  for  one  person 
only,  there  was  not  the  smallest  particle  of  straw  in  either 
of  them. 

Did  you  ask  the  female-keeper  why  she  kept  them  in  those 
cribs,  and  why  there  was  no  straw  ? — Yes,  I did. 

What  was  her  answer? — That  her  master  informed  her 
there  was  no  straw  in  the  house,  and  that  she  must  wait  for 
it  till  it  came  ; those  cribs  were  their  usual  sleeping  cribs. 

This  was  in  the  day  time? — Yes,  but  the  maid  informed 
me  they  had  but  one  shift  each,  and  that  she  was  obliged  to 
put  them  to  bed  to  wash  their  shifts  against  they  got  up  in 
the  morning  ; possibly  the  other  might  have  been  deposited 
in  the  store-room. 

Were  those  patients  pauper  patients  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

What  was  the  general  situation,  at  that  time,  of  the 
pauper  patient#  in  the  house? — 1 do  not  think  the  pauper 
patients  are  well"  regulated  there  at  all ; these  people  had 
no  covering  on  them,  they  were  naked  in  the  cribs. 
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Was  the  weather  colil? — It  was  frosty  weather,  so  that  I 
had  ray  great  coat;  there  was  a piece  of  common  carpet 
lying  over  their  backs,  and  they  were  sitting  huddled  up 
together,  the  carpet  was  of  no  more  use,  as  to  warmth, 
than  if  you  had  laid  a board  over  them ; there  was  no 
covering  over  their  legs  or  thighs. 

Do  you  believe  that  they  passed  the  night  with  no  other 
covering  ? — Yes,  and  many  other  nights  besides. 

Did  you  ever  see  a woman  in  that  situation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  find  her  dead  ? — Yes,  on  the  right  hand 
side  in  the  corresponding  crib ; there  was  straw  in  that 
crib. 

Was  she  the  preceding  evening  ill? — No;  she  was 
brought  in  only  a day,  or  two  days  before. 

Had  she  clothes? — No,  no  clothes. 

Was  she  very  violent? — No;  I did  not  see  any  of  those 
patients  in  a confined  state  in  the  crib,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, they  were  quite  harmless;  one  of  the  patients  came 
and  asked  me  to  see  the  body  of  a poor  creature  who  lay 
dead  there,  she  was  cold  and  stiff  at  that  time,  having  died 
in  the  night. 

Did  you  not,  as  visiting  surgeon,  inquire  the  cause  of 
her  death  ? — l did  not ; I had  no  doubt  but  she  died  from 
cold. 

Did  you  not  consider  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  the  visiting 
surgeon  of  that  house,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  an  individual  whom  you  had  seen  the  day  before  in 
a state  of  health  ? — I cannot  say  that  I did  inquire,  it  is 
very  likely  I might  have  some  conversation  with  the 
keeper  about  it. 

Do  you  recollect  to  have  made  any  complaint  upon  the 
subject? — 1 had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Dunston 
and  Mr.  Talbot  at  the  next  house,  as  to  their  cruel  method 
of  treating  patients. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  coroner’s  inquest  sat  upon  the 
body? — No;  I should  think  not. 

What  was  the  common  covering  of  parish  paupers  in 
Rhodes’s  house  at  that  period  ? — Common  hop-sacks  cut  up. 

Speak  to  the  treatment  in  Rhodes’s  house  of  the  male 
patients  ; in  what  manner  do  they  lie  together  at  night;  do 
they  lie  more  than  one  in  a bed  ? — Commonly  two  in  a bed. 

Do  you  know  that  they  lie  three  together,  in  any  in- 
stance ? — No  ; I cannot  bring  that  to  my  recollection. 

How  are  they  supplied  with  covering;  with  bed-clothes 
or  straw  ? — There  are  straw  patients,  and  others  who  sleep 
in  beds.  ' 1 

How  are  the  male  pauper  patients  circumstanced  during 
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the  night ; how  are  they  secured  from  the  weather  ? — By 
bed-clothes,  but  the  covering  is  very  thin,  and  there  are 
also  straw  patients. 

Are  they  sufficiently  supplied  with  straw  ? — No,  they  are 
not ; I think  in  that  house  in  particular  they  have  always 
been  very  deficient  in  straw. 

Is  the  straw  dirty  sometimes.5 — Yes;  I have  seen  their 
faces  covered  with  nastiness,  so  that  the  straw  must  have 
been  very  dirty  indeed. 

Did  two  men  lie  in  the  straw  beds  together? — No  ; they 
lay  two  in  a bed  together,  but  not  in  the  straw,  that  1 re- 
collect ; they  were  separate. 

The  straw  was  insufficient? — Yes,  and  very  dirty ; they 
have  the  hempen  rug  for  a covering. 

Did  the  pauper  patients  appear  to  suffer  very  much  from 
the  cold? — Yes,  very  much. 

Were  you  ever  professionally  called  upon  to  relieve  those 
patients  who  suffered  from  cold,  from  losing  their  feet? — 
Yes,  I have  taken  off  the  toes  from  mortification  having 
taken  place,  and  I took  off  both  the  feet  of  a young  woman 
in  the  White  House  ; she  was  a young  country  girl,  of  about 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

What  is  the  ordinary  position  that  you  find  those  mise- 
rable people  lying  in,  who  suffer  from  cold  ? — They  are 
curled  up  in  as  close  a compass  as  they  possibly  can  be,  to 
keep  themselves  warm. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  contractions  in  the  limbs  result 
in  consequence  of  that  mode  of  lying  ? — No,  not  any  doubt 
at  all ; I know  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  constantly  lying 
in  that  position.  I know  a gentleman,  who  was  reported 
to  me  to  be  Captain  Hay,  of  the  Guards,  who  was  removed 
from  the  cellar  at  Whitmore  House  to  the  White  House ; he 
always  lays  in  this  position. 

Were  his  limbs  contracted  ? — Yes,  completely  so;  I never 
saw  one  so  contracted  in  my  life. 

Do  you  conceive  that  arose  from  cold  ?. — He  slept  in  this 
cellar  at  Whitmore  House  a good  many  years,  and  I dare 
say  he  must  have  experienced  a great  deal  of  cold  ; I have 
no  doubt  he  received  great  injury  from  lying  in  the  form  in 
which  he  did. 

Have  you  a doubt  that  cold  created  the  necessity  of  taking 
off  the  feet  of  the  young  woman  you  have  referred  to  ? — I 
know  that  was  the  cause;  mortification  ensued,  and  I was 
obliged  to  take  them  off  above  the  part  mortified. 

Are  any  other  diseases  prevalent  amongst  these  people, 
besides  the  affection  of  the  feet  ? — There  are  many  who  die 
of  consumption,  and  various  other  complaints. 
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Are  consumptions  common  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

Is  there  an  infirmary  at  Rhodes’s  ? — No. 

So  that  sick  and  well  live  together  ?— - Yes  ; Mr.  WatbUr- 
tori  has  stated  in  his  evidence  that  there  were  nursing- 
rooms  arid  warming-rooms.  I never  knew  of  any  nursing- 
rootfis ; there  is  a warming-room  or  rather  a warming- 
closet  in  the  White  House,  a very  small  spaee,  about  five 
feet  by  nine  or  ten,  I should  think;  and  there  are  places 
for  them  to  do  their  occasions,  on  which  patients  sit  who 
have  a relaxed  state  of  bowels. 

Have  you  seen  many  there?— -Yes;  I have  seen  fourteen 
or  fifteen  there  at  a time,  which  has  rendered  it  so  offensive, 
that  I could  not  bear  to  remain  in  it. 

Did  the  pauper  patients  at  Talbot’s  house,  appear  gene- 
rally to  suffer  from  cold  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

Was  the  place  in  which  they  were  confined,  damp  as  well 
as  cold  ? — It  was  very  damp ; there  is  a spring  of  water  in 
the  poor  men’s  sleeping  apartment. 

Were  there  fire-places  in  the  rooms  where  the  paupers 
slept  ? — No,  there  were  no  fire-places  in  the  sleeping 
rooms. 

Were  the  sleeping  rooms  damp? — They  were  washed 
down  every  morning.  I think  the  typhus  fever  which  raged 
there  originated  from  the  dampness  of  the  rooms,  and 
being  too  crowded.  I discovered  it  was  typhus  fever  by 
mere  accident.  I did  not  visit  the  pauper  patients  at  that 
time,  but  they  were  visited  by*a  person  who  lived  in  Bethnal- 
Green  ; and  he  being  ill,  requested  Mr.  Rhodes  to  ask  me 
to  see  a few  pauper  patients  who  were  unwell ; and  upon 
seeing  them  1 said,  you  have  got  typus  fever  among  them, 
and  of  the  worst  kind.  I informed  Mr.  Dunston  and  Mr. 
Warburton  ; the  greatest  attention  was  paid,  but  I was  in- 
formed before  I began  seeing  them  that  twenty  had  died. 

In  that  house  and  the  next,  how  many  died? — I think 
more  than  a hundred. 

When  was  this? — In  the  year  1810  and  1811. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  typhus  fever  was  brought  into 
the  house,  or  was  the  result  of  dirt,  and  cold,  and  damp  ? — 
I think  it  was  very  likely  to  result  from  the  patients  being 
very  much  crowded,  but  I was  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
amongst  the  pauper  patients  at  Bethnal  House  at  that  time; 
I have  since.  « 

Was  it  your  opinion,  from  the  state  in  which  you  found 
those  houses  in  which  the  typhus  fever  had  broken  out  in 
1811,  from  the  dirt  and  cold  and  filth  universally  preva- 
lent, that  you  might  expect  a disease  of  the  same  nature 
any  day  to  enter? — Yes;  I do  think  it  might  occur  at  any 
time  from  those  causes. 
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Were  the  patients  very  much  infested  with  vermin  ? — 
Yes,  they  were. 

And  the  houses  with  bugs? — Yes,  the  White  House  par- 
ticularly ; I have  seen  thousands  together  crawling  on  the 
walls,  and  the  patients  very  much  tumified  from  the  bites 
of  them  in  the  night;  all  the  walls  are  daubed  with  bugs 
killed  against  them. 

Were  rats  very  prevalent? — Yes,  very  much  so;  I have 
seen  a woman  call  thirty  or  forty  rats  together  at  one  time 
in  the  coux-se  of  a moment,  from  being  tamed  by  her  ? she 
had  been  used  to  feed  them,  and  I dai’e  say  they  would  have 
eaten  her,  if  she  had  happened  to  die  in  the  night. 

Did  the  patients  complain  of  being  infested  by  rats? — 
Yes,  I have  seen  severe  wounds  inflicted  by  the  x’ats  on  those 
that  were  confined. 

How  often  ai*e  fresh  blaixkets  given  out  to  the  patients 
that  dirty  them  ? — The  same  blanket  is  used  the  same  night, 
having  been  previously  washed  during  tff&  day. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  is  in  a state  sufficiently  dry  ? — No, 
I do  not  think  it  possible  that  it  can  be. 

Have  you  ever  felt  a blanket  that  had  been  given  out  to  a 
patient  as  a di'y  one,  that  was  in  a state  that  it  ought  not  to 
be? — No,  I have  not;  I have  seen  them  put  into  a tub  of 
water,  and  washed  w ith  a common  birch-broom,  and  l think 
that  tliere  could  not  be  time  to  dry  them  sufficiently  fit  for 
use. 


Veneris,  23 0 Die  Februarii , 1816. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  TV.  Rogers  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 

YOU  have  stated  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  that  Mrs. 
Hodges  died  in  the  hands  of  Mary  Sea],  who  had  been 
forcing  her  in  a cruel  manner  to  take  food  against  her  in- 
clination; did  you  make  a communication  of  that  to  any 
body,  and  to  whom  ? — I did  not  speak  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept to  the  people  round  about,  that  I recollect. 

Were  not  you  of  opinion,  that  in  such  a case  it  would 
have  been  expedient  to  have  called  in  the  coroner? — Yes, 
I am  of  that  opinion  now,  certainly.  1 have  found  since 
yesterday  an  extract  from  a letter  from  my  sister  to  me,  she 
says,  “ Mrs.  Hodges,  late  wife  of  Mr.  Hodges,  vestry  clerk 
of  Saint  Andrew’s, . Uplborn,  expired  under  the  hands  ot 
Mary  Sea!  by  forcing’;’ you  must  recollect  the  circumstance, 
a9  you  came  in  at  thnf  instant,  and  saw  the  woman;  1 do  not 
believe  she  died  froth  ill  usage,  but  from  extreme  Right  at 
being  forced.” 
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In  your  evidence  yesterday,  you  spoke  of  the  use  of 
spirits  in  one  of  the  houses  ; is  that  usually  allowed? — Yes; 
to  old  people,  whose  friends  wish  them  to  have  it ; ^they  are 
very  old,  and  like  to  have  a glass  at  their  lunching  time. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  is  fit  and  safe  for  patients  in  that 
disorder  ? — Certainly  ; to  patients  in  that  stage  of  life,  and 
who  are  perfectly  quiet;  it  is  not  given  in  that  quantity  to 
do  the  slightest  injury;  it  is  given  to  patients  that  walk 
out.  -.L, 

Do  they  give  it  them  raw  or  mixed  with  water?— Some 
raw,  and  some  mixed  with  water. 

You  gave  an  account  yesterday  of  the  mode  by  which  lu- 
natics when  refusing  food,  are  compelled  to  swallow?  the 
cloth  is  applied  to  the  mouth? — Yes;  after  the  spout  is 
introduced. 

So  that  the  patient  must  either  empty  the  pipe  which  is 
loaded  with  food,  or  no  air  can  come  to  the  lungs? — Yes; 
unless  the  keepers  were  to  desist. 

W ould  it  not  be  possible  to  form  an  instrument  perforated, 
instead  of  the  towel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  suffocation  which 
ensues? — If  the  person  can  breathe  at  all,  they  will  not 
swallow,  consequently  such  an  instrument  would  be  of  no 
use. 

From  hence  have  come  to  your  knowledge  frequent  in- 
stances of  suffocation: — Yes;  I believe  it  to  be  a very 
common  occurrence  in  most  houses.  1 except  those  houses 
which  have  lately  been  established  upon  a much  better  plan, 
such  as  Dr.  Rees’s,  at  Hackney ; I never  saw  patients 
treated  in  any  other  houses  like  the  patients  in  that  house. 
I wish  it  to  be  understood,  I do  not  speak  from  partiality, 
for  I am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Dr.  Rees.  I have 
very  frequently  heard  of  the  kind  treatment  patients  receive 
in  Mr.  F ore’s  house  at  Hackney,  which  I believe  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a humane  and  liberal  plan. 

When  did  you  commence  medical  visitor  of  those  houses 
you  referred  to  yesterday  ? — In  1801  or  1802, 

How  long  did  you  continue? — I was  away  a year  or  two, 
I went  to  South  America,  and  came  back  to  Mr.  Dunstou  ; 
but  generally  from  1801  to  1812,  and  a great  part  of  the 
year  1813,  I visited;  after,  I left  Mr.  Dunston  and  com- 
menced business  for  myself. 

Are  you  connected  with  any  of  the  houses  you  speak  so 
highly  of  now,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ? — Not  at  all, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  ' * 

Where  those  six  women  you  found  crammed  together  in 
two  single  cribs,  pauper  patients  ?^-Yes,  they  were,  and 
they  were  quite  harmless  women  ; they  were  not  chained. 

£> 
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Do  you  know  to  what  parish  they  belonged  ? — No,  I do 
not. 

Do  you  know  the  allowance  of  linen  to  each  woman  ? — 
I do  not. 

Are  you  acquainted  particularly  with  the  circumstances 
of  Whitmore  House,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  patients 
there? — Yes,  lam. 

Describe  the  accommodation  of  the  patients  in  that  house? 
— I think  Whitmore  House  is  too  much  crowded,  that  there 
are  not  sleeping  rooms  sufficient  for  them.  That  the  cellar 
below,  commonly  termed  the  lower  regions,  is  a very  im- 
proper place  for  any  person  to  be  confined  in,  and  when 
the  house  is  shut  up  at  night,  the  smell  is  very  disagreeable 
indeed. 

Did  patients  pass  their  nights  underground  ?— Yes  ; I 
stated  yesterday  that  Captain  Hay  lay  there  for  many  years ; 
I have  heard  twenty.  A Colonel  Gillespie,  I believe,  died 
there ; I saw  him  just  before  his  death,  in  a very  emaciated 
state;  a few  weeks  before  he  was  a very  fine  hantlsome  man. 

Were  those  apartments  cold  and  damp? — They  were; 
they  were  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; the  patients 
there  lie  in  wooden  cribs. 

Is  the  apartment  there  floored  ? — I believe  it  is. 

Are  those  cellars  ventilated? — They  are  very  ill  ventila- 
ted; the  necessaries  are  close  by,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
sweet;  it  is  a place  where  they  confine  what  they  term  the 
dirty  patients.  When  I saw  Colonel  Gillespie,  the  w’hole 
of  the  nates  were  gone,  and  his  back  was  completely  raw  ; 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  washed  with  a lotion,  which 
the  keeper  applies,  and  which  I think  an  improper  thing  ; 
in  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  regular  nurses  for  such  pa- 
tients who  are  harmless,  that  more  humanity  and  tenderness 
mav  be  shewn. 

What  do  you  apprehend  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
back  being  in  that  state? — From  lying  in  his  wet  and  filth; 
it  always  produces  that  effect. 

Was  he  a pauper  patient? — He  was  a colonel  in  the 
army. 

Iiow  came  he  to  be  in  this  miserable  negleeted  state  ? — l 
cannot  tell ; but  suppose  his  friends  did  not,  or  perhaps 
could  not  support  the  great  exper.ces  which  must  have 
accrued  at  his  being  first  sent  there. 

Do  you  know  what  allowance  was  made  for  him  ? — No,  I 
do  not.  I know;  itr  i/y^v  haddsome  in  that  house  particu- 
larly ; it  is  a ho  Vise  lof'tjie  higher  class  of  patients. 

Ave  you  aware  of  tlje  practice  in  any  of  those  houses  of 
tying  a towel  or  cloth  over  the  mouths  and  round  the  heads 
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of  the  patients,  so  as  to  render  respiration  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  painful,  to  prevent  their  talking-  ? — Yes,  1 have 
frequently  seen  it;  it  is  a very  common  practice,  and  term- 
ed mu  tiling  them. 

In  the  attempts  to  force  the  patients  to  eat,  such  as  you 
related  yesterday,  when  the  nose  is  stopped,  the  mouth  full 
of  food,  and  the  towel  drawn  over  the  mouth,  do  you  con- 
ceive it  to  be  possible  for  a man  to  breathe,  without  at  the 
same  time  taking  some  of  the  food  into  the  Avind-pipe  ? — 
No;  I should  conceive  it  most  likely  that  lie  would  take 
some  of  it  into  the  Avind-pipe;  but  if  a man’s  nose  is  stopped 
up,  and  a.toAvel  over  his  mouth,  he  cannot  breathe. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  its  going  doAvn  the  Avind- 
pipe? — Suffocation  ; but  if  he  makes  an  effort  to  sAvallow, 
he  will  sAvalloAV  without  its  going  into  the  Avind-pipe. 

Do  you  know  the  long  gallery  at  Whitmore  House  ? — 
Yes,  perfectly  well. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  at  night? — Yes,  frequently. 

Is  it  at  that  time  empty  or  full? — Full;  the  beds  are  let 
down  which  have  been  shut  up  in  closets,  the  patients  sleep 
in  that  gallery;  in  fact,  1 have  seen  them  sleep  in  the  visit- 
ing room,  which  sheAvs  the  house  Avas  too  much  crowded; 
I have  seen  beds  in  the  common  parlour  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

Are  those  beds,  Avhich  you  speak  of  as  being  shut  up  in 
closets,  open  to  view  in  the  day-time,  so  that  any  accidental 
visitor  Avould  suppose  the  gallery  to  be  made  use  of  as  a 
sleeping  apartment? — No,  they  are  qot ; anybody  visiting 
tfie  gallery  Avould  not  know  that  any  person  slept  there  at 
night. 

Is  this  gallery,  as  Avell  as  the  other  parts' of  the  house,  so 
full  of  patients  at  night,  as  that  you  Avould  deem  it  crowded  ? 
— No,  I should  not  call  it  croAvded,  because  there  are  not 
so  many  beds  as  to  croAvd  it,  or  for  the  patients  to  incon- 
venience each  other. 

The  patients  who  sleep  there  mix  in  the  day-time  with 
the  rest? — They  do. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  patients  who  sleep  in  the 
long  gallery  are  men  or  Avomen,  or  both  ? — They  are  men 
only. 

Do  you  knoAV  by  whom  they  are  attended? — By  men- 
keepers. 

Have  you  never  seen  any  women  employed  in  superin- 
tending or  attending  to  the  men-pgtierits  in  that  gallery  at 
night? — No,  I do  not  recollect  tha't  ever  I did. 

By  Avhom  were  the  beds  raade^By  the  maids  of  the 
house,  I believe. 

d 2 
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Ha  ve  you  seen  them  bo  employed  ?— *-1  do  .not  recollect 
that  1 have;  I have  seen  those  beds  when  I -have  been 
there  late  at  night;  there  is  a house-maid,  and  I believe  it 
is  her  business  to  make  the  beds. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  commissioners  who  inspected 
the  house,  knew  that  it  was  the  practice  to  fill  this  gallery 
at  night  with  patients?— I do  not  know  whether  they  knew 
of  it,  or  not. 

What  extent  of  inspection  did  the  houses  with  which  you 
were  acquainted,  undergo  from  the  physicians  who  were 
appointed  to  that  service  by  the  college  ? — I understood 
they  generally  went  through  all  the  rooms;  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  all  the  rooms  were  not  shewn  them  ; they  are 
said  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  apartments,  but  I do 
not  believe  that  they  have  seen  all  the  places ; and  what 
confirms  my  opinion  is,  that  they  never  saw  the  cellars  at 
Whitmore  House. 

The  Committee  understand  you  to  believe,  that  the 
inspecting  physicians  did  not  see  all  the  apartments  in 
these  houses  ? — I believe  they  have  not. 

Do  you  believe  they  saw  the  room  in  which  Colonel 
Gillespie  was  confined  ? — -'No,  I believe  they  never  saw 
what  the  people  of  the  house  term  the  regions  below. 

Do  you  attend  professionally  at  any  mad-house  now? — - 
No,  I do  not. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  an  inspection  so  effec- 
tual, as  to  prevent  any  of  the  abuses  which  have  been 
stated  by  you? — I think  that  inspection  should  take  place 
at  all  hours,  as  I have  stated  in  my  pamphlet. 

By  whom  ? — By  any  proper  persons  appointed.  I do  not 
think  it  should  be  confined  to  any  particular  persons. 

Have  you  no  opinion,  about  what  the  nature  of  the  in- 
spection would  be  that  would  be  most  effectual  ? — It  should 
be  a person  who  has  been  conversant  with  mad  people, 
who  knows  those  houses,  and  is  not  afraid  of  going  amongst 
the  patients,  and  talking  with  them. 

At  what  times  do  you  think  they  should  go  ? — At  all 
times;  I think  the  house  should  be  sometimes  inspected  in 
the  evening,  after  the  patients  were  gone  to  bed,  and  some- 
times in  the  morning,  before  the  patients  were  up ; for  if 
they  have  any  notice  at  all,  , before  they  can  go  round  the 
house  the  evil  is  removed,  and  the  commissioners  seldom 
get  at  any  thing.  If  a patient  wishes  in  their  passing 
through  the  room,  to  say  any  thing  to  them,  the  master 
will  interfere,  and  say,  Oh,  Sir,  he  is  very  bad,  or  he  wants 
to  get  out;  and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  what  he 
says. 
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Can  you  state  any  expedient  that  would  reduce  to  a 
certainty  the  visitors  seeing  all  the  patients  in  the  house 
when  they  visit? — No:  1 cannot  state  that  at  the  moment. 

Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  or  instances  of  per- 
sons.of  sound  mind  nr  confined  as  of  unsound  mind  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  that  • e. 

Would  not  the  signatures  of  two  medical  men  to  the  cer- 
tificate of  insanity  give  great  security  against  unnecessary 
confinement? — Yes;  I think  the  certificate  should  be  signed 
by  two  persons. 

Have  you  any  other  information  to  give  respecting  the 
cruel  treatment  of  patients  ? — At  the  White  House,  my  sister 
communicated  to  me,  that  she  witnessed  Betty  Welch  feed- 
ing Mrs.  Elliot  with  meat  cut  of  a proper  size,  and  with 
each  mouthful  she  forced  down  a tea-spoon  full  of  salt;  on 
her  asking  why  she  did  this,  she  said  it  was  to  make  her 
thirsty,  because  she  would  not  drink.  I myself  witnessed 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Elliot;  there  was  a complete  disco- 
loration of  the  whole  face,  and  neck  and  arms;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-treatment  her  husband  took  her  away  from 
the  house,  and  wrote  complaining  to  Mr.  Warburton. 

Was  the  discoloration  in  consequence  of  her  being  fed  as 
you  have  described  ? — No ; in  consequence  of  her  being 
beaten  ; that  arose  from  violent  bf  wvs. 

Was  the  slaughter-house  at  the  White  House  turned  into 
a room  for  pauper  patients  ? — It  was  merely  closed  up;  the 
flag-stones  were  not  taken  up. 

Describe  the  nature  of  the  room  ? — It  is  a large  dark 
room,  flagged  with  stone. 

Was  there  any  fire-place  in  it  ? — No ; nor  no  light. 

How  many  people  slept  in  it? — I should  think  twenty 
or  thirty. 

Were  they  upon  straw  ? — Yes;  in  straw  cribs. 

With  blankets  ? — Yes  ; they  had  a rug. 

Were  you  ever  there  during  the  cold  weather  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  seem  to  suffer  much  from  cold  ? — Yes  ; I should 
think  they  must,  from  the  way  in  which  they  lay. 

Was  there  a place  which  had  been  a hog-sty,  which 
was  called  Bella’s  Hole? — There  was. 

Describe  the  nature  of  the  place. — It  is  a small  square 
hole,  boarded  up  very  high  with  planks,  and  planked  over 
at  top  like  a watch-box,  only  larger. 

What  size  ? — Three  or  four  feet  square.  . 

Did  you  ever  see  a person  confined  in  that  place?— Yes ; 
I have.  j , . . 

What  was  his  name  ?■■ — Gharles  Green,  • 


Could  he  lie  down  at  full  length? — Fidin  corner  to  corrier 
I should  think  lie  might. 

Did  he  lie  upon  straw? — 1 have  seen  him  with  very  little 
Straw  indeed. 

Without  clothes  ? — Yes;  completely  without  clothes. 

Was  he  chained  ? — No  ; this  was  completely  dark,  and  it 
was  strong  enough  without  chains. 

How  was  light  admitted  into  that  place  ?— By  means  of  a 
few  gimblet  holes  in  the  roof. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  confined  there  for  any 
length  of  time  ? — Several  months. 

What  became  of  him  ? — He  was  sent  to  Miles’s  after  that ; 
he  was  a man  belonging  to  His  Majesty’s  ship  the  Canopus; 
and  he  went  out  to  India,  and  was  sent  home  in  one  of  the 
India  ships  as  mad.  He  made  his  escape  from  the  ship, 
jumping  out  of  a port-hole,  and  was  brought  to  the  White 
House,  and  he  made  his  escape  out  of  the  White  House, 
and  was  brought  back  again.  He  was  a very  powerful  man. 

Have  you  a clear  recollection  of  the  state  of  the  young 
woman  whose  feet  you  were  obliged  to  take  otf  for  mortifi- 
cation  ?— ' Yes,  I have  a perfect  recollection  of  her. 

Can  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  as  a professional  man,  that 
that  mortification,  from  the  progress  of  which  you  were 
obliged  to  take  olf  her  ^let,  might  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  treatment? — Certainly,  it  might;  but  it  had  gone  too 
far  before  they  were  shewn  me. 

How  long  had  you  seen  her  previous  to  performing  the 
operation  ? — I did  not  see  her  till  the  mortification  had  taken 
place. 

You  mean,  then,  to  say,  on  your  professional  character, 
that  you  are  convinced  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  neglect 
which  she  had  experienced,  and  the  cold  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed,  that  that  disorder,  and  the  consequent  morti- 
fication, came  on  ? — Yes,  I do. 

Did  you  make  known  your  opinion  of  her  case  to  any 
body? — I informed  the  people  of  the  house  that  she  would 
lose  her  feet  when  they  were  shewn  me.  I endeavoured  for 
some  time  to  save  them,  but  in  vain.  I did  not  conceive 
there  was  any  necessity  for  making  a complaint  to  any  one 
there. 

Did  you  not  feel  it  necessary  to  complain,  in  consequence 
of  finding  that  the  feet  of  this  young  woman  were  reduced 
to  this  state? — No;  I had  often  stated  the  importance  of 
their  being  kept  warmer,  to  prevent  mortification,  as  it  was 
a very  common  occurrence. 

You  never  did,  in  fact,  make  any  remonstrance  or  com- 
plaint to  the  master,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  this 
young  woman  ? — No,  I did  not  conceive  there  was  occasion ; 


it  was  a common  occurrence  in  the  house,  and  the  master 
had  previous  knowledge  that  it  was  a necessary  operation  ; 
and  when  1 went  in,  I.  performed  it  without  saying  a word 
to  any  body. 

She  was  a pauper  pati^ut  ? — Yes. 

In  what  place  did  yQ^i ’separate  them  ? — I took  the  whole 
of  the  toes  off  near  the  instep,  so  that  she  could  not  walk. 

Did  you  make  any  remonstrance  or  complaint  in  conse- 
quence' of  this,  which  you  say  was  owing  to  neglect  ? — Yes; 
I have  made  general  complaints,  and  attention  has  been 
paid  to  those  complaints. 

To  whom  have  you  made  those  complaints? — To  the 
master  of  the  house. 


Jovis , 27  Februarii , 1816. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Henry  Halford , Bart,  called  in,  and  examined. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  medical  advice  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  insane  per- 
sons?— I have  no  doubt  of  it;  it  is  most  useful  in  the  early  stages 
of  insanity;  but  it  is  useful  also  in  the  progress  of  the  disease> 
particularly  where  it  recurs  iu  paroxysms;  and  it  is  occasionally 
useful  in  confirmed  lunacy,  though  the  good  effect  of  itis  less  certain 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  This,  however,  is  analogous 
only  to  whaf  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  distempers. 

Can  you  form  any  probable  conjecture  of  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  medical  advice  might  be  useful,  if  applied  early? — 1 can-' 
not;  it' is  necessary  to  know  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
its  history,  before  a physician  can  say  to  what  degree  medicine 
may  probably  be  of  use.  I consider  insanity  tp  be  connected  with 
bodily  indisposition,  throughout  its  course,  though  this  be  less  ap- 
parent in  some  cases  than  in  others.  It  is  obvious  in  the  instances 
of  females  who  become  deranged  after  lying-in;  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remediable  specimen  of  the  disease;  it  is  obvious  also  in 
that  modification  of  the  malady  which  we  see  in  females  of  a parti- 
cular temperament,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  when  they  sometimes 
become  melancholy;  and  it  is  striking  in  the  cases  of  sailors,  after 
a great  sea-fight,  where  there  had  been  previously  great  earnest- 
ness, much  personal  exertion,  protracted  watchfulness,  and,  after 
the  conflict,  an  improvident  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors. 
These  combined  causes  produce  great  irritation  of  the  brain,  and 
derangement;  but  such  patients  generally  get  well.  I remember 
to  have  seen  at  least  twenty  sailors  in  a state  of  derangement,  in 
one  house  of  reception  of  lunatics,  after  Lord  IIowc’s  victory  on 
the  1st  of  June.  I have  stated  that  medicine  is  essential  in  the 
progress  of  insanity,  more  especially  where  the  disease  is  wrought 
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Up  into  paroxysms,  and  recurs  with  violence  in  that  form;  in  such 
paroxysms  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  skill  as  well  as  to  the  human- 
ity of  the  physician,  beyond  what  arises  in  almost  any  other  dis- 
ease, for  the  body  labours  in  this  unhappy  predicament  until  it  is 
destroyed;  I have  seen  several  patients  die  in  this  painful  manner. 
If  medicine  be  less  useful  in  the  confirmed  periods  of  insanity,  it 
is  as  little  so  in  the  advanced  stages  of  other  chronic  disorders. 
In  cases  of  incapacity  of  the  joints,  with  painful  swellings  upon 
them,  from  chalk  stones,  after  repeated  fits  of  the  gout,  medicine 
has  no  effect  upon  these  depositions;  yet  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  use  of  medicine  in  the  first  attacks  of  gout,  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  such  dismemberment  and  deformity.  Again,  in  the  in- 
stance of  palsy,  when  a patient  has  lost  the  use  of  half  his  body ; 
in  this  stage  of  his  complaint  medicine  has  very  little  sensible  effect 
upon  it;  but  if  the  patient  be  assisted  in  the  earliest  attack  of  his 
malady,  whilst  under  apoplexy,  which  generally  precedes  palsy, 
not  only  may  hi  life  possibly  be  saved,  but  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms prevented  altogether,  or  at  least  considerably  mitigated.  But 
we  have  much  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  mental  derangement;  and 
I am  of  opinion  that  our  ltnpwledge  of  insanity  has  not  kept  pace 
with  our  knowledge  of  other  distempers,  from  the  habit  we  find 
established,  of  transferring  patients  under  this  malady,  as  soon  as 
it  has  declared  itself,  to  the  care  of  persons  who  too  frequently 
limit  their  attention  to  the  mere  personal  security  of  their  patients, 
without  attempting  to  assist  them  by  the  resources  of  medicine. 
We  want  facts  in  the  history  of  this  disease,  and  if  they  are  care- 
fully recorded,  under  the  observation  of  enlightened  physicians, 
no  doubt  they  will  sooner  or  later  be  collected  in  sufficient  number 
to  admit  of  safe  and  useful  inductions. 

Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  this  advantageous  application  of 
medicine  to  cases  of  derangement  not  arising  from  temporary  bo- 
dily causes,  but  from  causes  which  may  be  classed  as  hereditary 
family  ones.  In  the  early  developement  of  these  cases,  is  not  me- 
dicine advantageous  for  repelling  the  malady,  if  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  radical  cure? — Such  cases  are  usually  most  difficult  to  cure: 
the  pre-disposition  in  the  frame  being  strong,  external  accidental 
causes  act  with  more  violence  upon  it,  and  more  easily  overset 
reason. 

Docs  not  the  mixing  patients  who  are  outrageously  mad  with 
those  who  are  quietly  so,  retard  or  lessen  the  probability  of  cure 
of  the  latter? — f have  no  experience  of  the  treatment  of  insane 
persons  collected  together  in  numbers.  My  practice  has  been 
limited  to  individuals  in  private  houses. 

Can  you  say  whether,  in  many  cases  of  insanity,  employment 
and  occupation  arc  not  extremely  likely  to  promote  a cure? — 
Where  the  patient  is  quiet  and  well  enough  to  be  induced  to  em- 
ploy himself,  it  contributes  to  his  recovery. 

Both  bodily  and  mental ?— -Yes ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  prevail 
upon  an  insane  person  to  occupy  himself  with  such  employment  or 
amusement  as  you  may  set  before  him. 
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Wttuld  the  attendance  of  one  physician  upon  such  a number  as 
100  patients  be  sufficient,  in  case  of  his  giving  up  his  whole  time  fo 
it? — Perhaps  it  might.  But  I should  think  it  better  to  have  two,' 
three,  or  even  four  physicians  to  attend  such  a number  of  patients, 
and  not  to  limit  their  attendance  to  this  collection  of  patients. 

Do  yon  think  any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  the  attend- 
ance of  two  physicians  on  a county  asylum  or  county  hospital  for 
insane  persons,  the  same  as  upon  hospitals  for  other  disorders? — - 
None;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  great  convenience,  for  besides  the 
advantage  of  consultation  in  difficult  cases,  it  would  preclude  that 
mystery  in  future  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  which,  without 
having  been  of  any  service  to  the  patients,  has  been  the  means  of 
withholding  from  the  profession  at  large  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  this  disease. 

Would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  to  the  patients,  as  well  as 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  information  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  to  have  two  or  more  physicians  attend  one  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics? — I have  answered  this  question,  I 
helieve,  already. 

In  institutions  where  there  arc  50  or  100  patients  of  this  sort, 
is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their  benefit  that  there  should  be 
a resident  surgeon  and  apothecary? — I think  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; for  disorders  of  this  description  often  demand  instant 
attention  and  assistance. 

And  that  his  attendance  should  be  confined  to  (hat  institution  ? 
— Certainly. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  seclusion  and  restriction  from  the  visi- 
tation of  those  places,  is  prejudicial  to  the  patients,  or  necessary 
to  be  adopted  ? — A discreet  visitation  of  these  houses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  insane  patients,  may  be  useful  and  proper;  but  it  must  be 
discreet. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  in  every  case  of  insipient  insanity,  the 
advice  of  a physician  is  most  important? — I should  think  the  ad- 
vice of  a physician,  if  it  can  be  had,  always  important  and  useful  in 
the  beginning  of  insanity. 

Mr.  Matthew  Talbot  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  situation  ? — I have  the  care  and  management  of 
the  White  House,  Bethnal-Green,  for  Mr.  Warburton. 

As  a partner  in  that  house  ? — No,  not  as  a partner;  Mr.  War- 
burton  has  that  confidence  in  me,  that  he  allows  me  to  join  my 
name  to  his  ; I aqi  not  a partner,  there  is  no  written  agreement  for 
my  being  a partner ; I am  not  a partner  in  law  ; I have  a salary, 
not  a certain  portion  of  the  profits. 

T ou  appear  to  the  world  as  if  you  were  a partner  ? — I do. 

The  superintendence  of  the  house  is  principally  under  your 
care  ? — It  rests  wholly  upon  me,  the  paying  and  the  receiving. 

Having  the  care  of  the  house,  have  you  daily  attended  and  gone 
through  it,  to  sec  that  the  patients  are  properly  treated  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; on  some  occasions  I have  been  obliged  to  go  out  so  early 
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in  the  morning,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me,  and  perhaps  I 
have  been  out  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity f'tr  one  day. 

How  often  has  that  happened? — It  may  not  have  happened 
6nce  in  six  months. 

Have  you,  in  the  course  of  those  visits,  found  instances  of 
keepers  who  have  treated  the  patients  cruelly  or  harshly  ? — No. 

In  no  instance? — In  no  instance  have  [ found  that  to  be  the 
case. 

No  instance  where  a patient  has  been  treated  with  hardship  and 
cruelty  ? — Excepting  in  one. 

What  was  that? — That  was  what  we  called  our  head-keeper  ; a 
person  was  in  confinement,  in  the  waistcoat,  and  he  bit  the  keeper 
in  the  hand,  and  the  keeper  hit  him  a blow'  on  the  head  ; that  I 
saw  myself. 

That  is  the  only  instance  you  know  of  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  keeper? — Rambard. 

How  long  have  you  had  the  care  of  this  house  ? — I have  been 
about  fourteen  years  in  the  situation  I now  bold. 

If  you  have  seen  no  instances  of  cruelty  in  the  keepers,  you  have 
not  been  obliged  to  discharge  them  ? — This  keeper  was  discharged 
as  soon  as  I could  provide  a successor. 

How  soon  had  you  an  opportunity  of  replacing  that  keeper  ? — 
I cannot  speak  in  point  of  time  ; but  I dare  say  it  was  two  months 
at  least,  if  not  more. 

In  what  year  was  it  ? — I do  not  recollect  the  year. 

Do  you  recollect  a keeper  of  the  name  of  Ramsbotham  ill-treat- 
ing a Captain  Dickinson? — We  never  had  one  of  that  name,  it 
must  mean  Rambard. 

Who  was  the  person  he  struck  ? — Captain  Dickinson;  that  is 
the  ^erson  w ho  was  discharged,  as  I have  just  mentioned. 

Did  Captain  Dickinson  die  soon  after  this  blow? — No,  be  lived 
a long  time  ; I was  with  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  time  that  which  I have 
related  passed. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  of  what  complaint  Captain  Dickinson 
died  ? — I do  not  know  what  his  complaint  was,  but  he  was  under 
the  constant  irritation  of  high  disease  ; lie  was  constantly  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Dunston. 

Do  you  recollect  a complaint  having  been  made  by  Mrs.  Hu- 
miercs,  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  Driver,  a respectable  farmer  ? — 
We  had  a Mrs  IJumieres,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

Did  she  make  any  complaint  to  you  of  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
Mr.  Driver? — No. 

Did  you  ever  make  a complaint  to  her  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
Mr.  Driver,  of  his  having  died  in  the  act  of  forcing? — It  is  no  such 
thing  ; no  person  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  died  in  the  act  of  forcing 
in  our  house. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Driver  being  beat? — No,  never;  and 
I am  certain  it  w-as  not  so. 

Y ou  do  not  know  of  his  being  struck  with  a pair  of  boots  ?■ — No. 
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You  Jo  not  know  of  Mr.  Driver  having  been  beaten  with  a pair 
of  boots  ? — No,  I have  never  heard  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

Do  you  know  of  what  Mr.  Driver  died  ? — No,  I do  not  know 
that  he  died  at  all  in  the  house. 

How  long  ago  i9  it? — Indeed  I cannot  tell. 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  in  your  house  ? — Incited  I can- 
not tell.  I have  had  five  thousand  patients  in  that  house  since  I 
came  there,  and  I cannot  remember  their  names. 

Do  you  keep  a register  of  the  names  of  patients  when  they  come 
in  and  go  out? — Yes. 

And  whether  they  are  cured  ? — No,  we  do  not  register  that ; 
only  when  they  come  in,  and  when  they  go  out. 

Was  this  Rambard  your  principal  keeper  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Had  vou  ever  any  complaints  of  his  ill-treatment  of  the  patients  ? 
—No. 

And  you  know  nothing  of  his  having  ill-treated  them,  except  in 
the  instance  of  which  you  were  a personal  witness  ? — No. 

Did  Mr.  Rogers  ever  complain  to  you  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
patients,  by  Rambard  ? — Never  in  his  life. 

How  long  did  he  live  with  you  ? — I should  think  it  was  four  or 
five  years,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  a particnlar  instance  of  his  cruelty,  in 
thrusting  a wooden  spoon  into  the  mouth  of  a patient  ? — No,  not 
a wooden  spoon.  I will  try  to  put  you  to  rights  ; you  mean, 
where  the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  hurt. 

The  question  is,  Whether  you  had  ever  a complaint  against  Ram- 
bard, for  injuring  a gentleman  most  seriously,  by  thrusting  a spoon 
into  his  mouth. — No,  I had  no  complaint.  I was  by  at  the  time 
the  action  was  done. 

Who  did  it  ? — The  same  person  you  have  mentioned. 

Describe  what  happened. — The  patient  had  been  in  our  house,  I 
think,  about  a week  or  ten  days  ; he  was  in  a very  high  state  of 
disorder  ; his  disorder  was  so  high  they  could  not  shave  him.  I 
was  complaining  of  his  not  being  shaved,  and  this  man  said  it  was 
impossible.  I said,  u I will  stand  by  while  you  do  it.”  He  was  con- 
fined in  a waistcoat  only,  that  the  waistcoat-strings  were  confined  to 
the  chair-back,  to  keep  him  as  little  in  action  as  possible.  While 
he  was  shaved  the  keeper  was  lathering  him  with  the  shaving  brush  ; 
and  in  doing  that  the  man  opened  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  the 
brush  into  his  throat.  The  keeper  was  very  much  alarmed  ; the 
man  must  have  been  dead,  for  he  endeavoured  to  swallow  ; and 
he  took  hold  of  the  handle  of  a pewter  spoon  ; and,  by  endea- 
vouring to  open  his  teeth  with  the  spoon,  he  hurt  his  mouth. 
That  was  the  fact;  by  that  the  man  was  injured,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  it ; the  man  must  have  lost  his  life  in  two 
minutes,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  out  of  his  mouth. 

Was  he  injured  much  by  the  operation  ? — l cannot  tell,  for  he 
was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Dunstou.  Mr.  Rogers 
can  explain  the  extent  of  injury,  but  so  far  from  any  blame  at- 
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taching  to  the  man,  the  patient  must  have  died  in  two  minutes,  if 
he  had  not  done  it. 

What  is  the  ordinary  expedient  for  opening  the  mouth  ? — That 
depends  upon  circumstances  ; we  generally  make  use  of  the 
handle  of  a spoon,  and  if  we  can  get  our  finger  into  the  mouth, 
we  put  our  finger  on  the  end  of  the  gum,  that  by  the  pressure  of 
the  finger  gives  a painful  sensation  to  the  gum,  and  that  will  some- 
times cause  them  to  open  their  mouths,  and  if  it  does  not,  We  are 
obliged  to  use  the  best  means  we  can  to  get  their  mouth  open ; 
but  that  neither  implies  intended  violence  to  the  patient  nor  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  for  if  they  will  not  eat,  of  course  they  must  die. 

Have  you  any  particular  instrument  by  which  you  open  their 
mouth  ? — It  depends  upon  circumstances;  we  generally  feed  them 
with  a spoon,  and  if  it  is  not  of  that  length  to  carry  it  over  the 
tongue,  so  as  to  keep  the  tongue  down,  it  will  be  blown  out  into 
your  face. 

Did  ever  an  instance  occur  of  a patient  dying  under  the  ope- 
ration of  having  his  mouth  forced  open  ? — Never  in  our  house. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  in  your  house,  since  . 
you  have  known  it,  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a person  dying 
in  consequence  of  forcing  him  to  take  food? — I am  ready  to  take 
iny  oath  upon  that  at  any  time. 

Do  yon  recollect  a gentleman  in  the  room  over  your  usual  sitting- 
room,  who  died  while  being  forced  by  Rambard,  and  who  called 
loudly  for  assistance,  which  you  and  your  wife  distinctly  and  se- 
parately heard,  but  did  not  attend  to  it? — That  is  a downright  in- 
famous falsehood. 

That  never  happened  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

Do  you  recollect  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hodges,  vestry  clerk  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Holborn,  dying  under  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Seal,  while  in 
the  act  of  being  forced  to  take  food  ? — We  had  no  person  of  that 
uhme  in  the  house ; we  never  had  a person  of  that  name  in 
the  house.  I think  I can  put  you  to  rights  upon  that.  I 
am  trying  to  recollect  the  circumstance: — it  was  not  the  wife  of 
the  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  one  of  the  beadles  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  I re- 
member the  circumstance ; it  occurs  to  my  mind.  So  far  from  being 
forced,  she  was  brought  into  our  house  the  day  before;  she  died 
in  the  act,  not  of  forcing,  but  only  with  a person  feeding  her  with 
a spoon,  as  you  would  a child. 

Without  any  force  ? — Yes. 

She  took  her  food  without  reluctance  ? — I remember  the  cir- 
cumstance, her  name  was  Hodges,  she  was  only  in  the  act  of  feed- 
ing, the  same  as  a mother  her  child,  and  she  dropped  off  her  chair; 
there  was  no  force  or  confinement  whatever. 

It  was  a sudden  death  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  jury  sat  upon  her? — No;  we  do  not  conceive 
any  necessity  for  that. 

In  no  case  whatever  have  you  had  a jury  summoned? — Yes,  al- 
ways in  case  of  an  accident. 
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How  happened  it  that  there  was  not  in  that  case? — It  was  con- 
sidered and  understood  by  the  whole  of  them,  that  she  was  ex- 
hausted before  she  came,  by  the  heighth  of  her  disease,  anc}  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  our  doing  her  any  good. 

No  coroner’s  jury  took  place  ? — No;  there  was  none.  I do  not 
recollect  the  circumstance  of  her  dying  immediately,  but  I believe 
that  was  the  case ; but  there  was  no  blame  thought  imputable  to 
any  body  in  that  case;  there  was  no  confinement  or  force,  I am 
positive. 

To  what  did  you  attribute  her  sudden  death? — To  her  being 
exhausted  by  the  disease,  before  she  came  into  the  house  ; many 
are  brought  into  the  house  who  do  not  live  above  a day  or  two. 

Who  was  feeding  her  at  that  time  ? — The  servant  who  had  the 
care  of  the  room. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  servant  ? — I do  not  know. 

Is  Mary  Seal  living  with  you  now? — No,  there  was  a Mary 
Seal  lived  with  us. 

What  did  you  part  with  her  for  ? — I forget  what  it  was,  but  I 
believe  it  was  some  altercation  about  a patient;  I cannot  recol- 
lect at  this  distance  of  time. 

What  medical  man  had  attended  this  woman  before  she  came  to 
you? — As  it  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  beadles  of  St.  Andrew’s,  I 
should  suppose  it  was  Mr.  Taylor,  the  parish  doctor. 

Had  you  a female  keeper  of  the  name  of  Betty  Welsh  ? — Yes, 
we  had. 

Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  any  cruel  treatment  of  her’s,  of  a 
Mrs.  Elliot? — Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that? — It  was  not  from  Betty  Welsh 
that  the  treatment  arose ; she  was  in  a very  high  state  of  disease, 
she  was  confined  in  a waistcoat,  or  what  we  term  a crib,  and  by 
the  violence  of  the  patient  in  getting  her  up  she  had  a fall  against 
the  crib,  in  the  act  of  confining  her  in  the  waistcoat,  but  no  vio- 
lence was  committed  by  the  servant  who  had  the  care  of  her; 
accidents  of  that  sort  will  occur  in  confining  a patient,  without 
any  bad  intention  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  or  keepers. 

Was  not  Mrs.  Elliot  removed  from  your  care  in  consequence  of 
tifet  ? — i believe  she  was. 

; Was  any  complaint  of  it  made  to  Mr.  Warburton  ? — Yes,  there 
was. 

Was  there  any  inquiry  by  Mr.  Warburton  in  consequence  of 
that  ? — Certainly,  there  was. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  ? — It  was  stated  simply  how  it  was, 
that  the  girl  was  not  to  blame,  for  that  very  patient  came  to  our 
house  full  of  bruises,  and  in  a terrible  state.  If  we  had  thought 
the  girl  to  blame,  I should  soon  have  sent  her  out  of  the  house. 

How  long  did  Betty  Welch  remain  with  you  ? — l think  she  was 
with  us  for  seven  years,  or  six  years,  I have  no  doubt. 

Do  you  recollect  striking  a pauper  patient  in  the  hall  yourself, 
by  which  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye? — No,  no  such  thing  ever 
happened. 
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Had  you  a keeper  of  the  name  of  Dalby? — -Yes. 

Was  any  complaint  ever  made  to  you,  of  his  having  flogged  a 
pauper  patient  of  the  name  of  Rogers  with  a bed-cord,  assisted  by 
a man  of  the  name  of  French  ? — No,  never  in  my  life. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Rogers  being  flogged  at  all  ? — Never, 
neither  do  I believe  it. 

Did  Rogers  die  in  your  house  ? — I believe  he  went  home ; but 
really  it  is  so  distant  a time,  unless  there  is  some  particular  circum- 
stance attached  to  the  patient  I cannot  recollect ; I think  he  went 
home. 

Do  you  recollect  a pauper  patient  in  the  hall  killing  another  by 
a blow  with  a stick  ? — No. 

Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  your  house  confined  with  the  pau- 
per patients  ? — No. 

Is  not  Captain  Hay,  confined  among  the  pauper  patients  ? — We 
have  no  person  of  that  name  ; we  had  a Captain  Hay,  but  he  has 
been  dead  these  two  years ; but  he  was  not  with  the  parish  patients, 
he  was  on  our  gentleman’s  side,  in  what  we  call  our  warming- 
room. 

What  is  the  size  of  that  warming-room  ? — I am  sure  I do  not 
know. 

What  should  you  think  is  the  size  of  it  ? — I am  sure  I do  not 
know  ; I should  suppose  about  this  size  (about  ten  or  eleven  feet 
square).  We  keep  three  or  four  refractory  patients  there  away 
from  the  others. 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  confined  in  Whitmore  House 
before  he  was  sent  to  you  ? — I do  not  know  that;  since  I have 
been  at  the  Green  I have  had  enough  to  do  there  without  knowing 
about  other  houses  ; I know  he  came  from  Hoxton  House  to  our 
house,  but  I know  nothing  of  the  circumstance  of  his  confine- 
ment there. 

Was  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Halston,  paymaster  of  a regi- 
ment of  horse,  confined  a long  time  in  your  house? — Yes,  he 
was. 

When  he  was  first  sent  to  you,  did  you  not  allow  him  to  go  out 
whenever  he  chose,  under  the  idea,  that  from  the  length  of  time 
you  had  known  him,  he  would  conduct  himself  with  propriety 
and  return  at  the  time  you  desired  him  ? — He  never  went  out  of 
the  house  but  once,  and  that  was  with  a keeper  with  him,  to  buy 
a pair  of  spectacles;  he  was  committed  from  Newgate;  he  was 
tried  under  the  maiming  act  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  I once 
had  the  care  of  him  at  Hoxton  House,  when  I was  keeper  there, 
and  before  I came  to  the  Green  I had  the  care  of  him  as  a private 
gentleman  down  at  Dulwich,  and  he  made  his  friends  promise  me, 
that  if  ever  he  was  deranged  again  he  should  come  to  the  place 
where  I was,  which  they  fulfilled,  giving  security  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  ; and  he  never  went  out  but  once,  and  that  to  buy  a pair 
of  spectacles  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  l had  him,  or  1 should  have  trusted  him  out. 
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Did  he  conduct  himself  quietly  in  your  house  ? — No,  he  was  a 
very  irritable  patient  indeed. 

Was  not  he  in  the  habit  of  going  out  ond  conducting  any  little 
business  for  the  house,  seven  years  before,  when  he  was  confined  at 
Whitmore  House  ? — Yes,  at  Whitmore  House  he  did. 

Had  you  ever  occasion  to  confine  him  by  means  ot  a waistcoat  or 
irons  at  your  house?— He  was  confined  in  a waistcoat,  but  not 
irons. 

Why  did  you  confine  him  to  your  house  entirely,  and  prevent 
his  having  liberty  as  before? — It  was  on  account  of  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  being  tried  under  that  act. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  ill-will  of  Mr.  Dunston  towards 
him  that  occasioned  a different  treatment  ? — No,  not  the  least  in 
the  world ; Mr.  Dunston  was  a kind  friend  to  him,  and  allowed 
him  every  indulgence  when  he  was  in  that  house  ; but  he  was  of 
that  vindictive  malicious  mind,  that  when  his  disease  was  upon  him 
he  would  say  any  thing  ; he-  was  indebted  to  me  twenty  pounds 
when  he  died,  that  I had  lent  him  from  time  to  time  when  he  was 
in  my  house,  in  consequence  of  the  former  friendship  there  was 
between  us,  when  I had  the  care  of  him  as  an  individual  keeper  at 
Hoxton  House. 

Did  the  commissioners  visit  your  house  regularly  ? — Yes. 

How  often  ?— I do  not  think  within  the  last  twelvemonth  they 
have  visited  us  above  twice. 

When  they  did  visit,  did  they  go  into  every  room  and  every 
part  of  your  house? — Not  the  last  time;  I think  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber, the  days  were  so  short,  they  went  as  far  round  as  they  could 
go,  and  by  candle-light ; they  were  in  the  house  so  late  that  they 
did  not  go  into  every  room. 

They  did  not  desire  to  go  into  every  room? — No. 

What  time  did  they  spend  in  your  house? — Perhaps  an  hour  and 
a half. 

Did  they  see  the  poor  men’s  straw-room,  which  was  formerly  a 
slaughterhouse? — Yes,  they  have  seen  that. 

Did  they  see  that  the  last  visit  Yes. 

They  walked  into  that,  though  they  did  not  go  into  some  better 
rooms  ? — They  looked  more  among  the  poor  patients  than  they 
did  amongst  the  private  patients. 

They  examined  the  state  of  the  poor  patients  in  that  straw- 
room  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

How  many  persons  are  there  in  that  room  now  ? — I do  not 
know  what  room  you  mean. 

The  place  which  was  a slaughter-house  ? — I think  there  are  five  ; 
that  is  the  (dace  where  our  dangerous  patients  lie. 

Sleeping  on  straw  in  cribs  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  see  the  hog-sty  where  a female  patient  named  Isabella 
Adams,  was  confined? — A hog-sty!  I wish  all  the  gentlemen 
would  come  and  see  all  my  house  round,  we  have  no  hog-pty  for  a 
patient. 
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Have  you  a place  now  used  as  a bed-room  that  ever  has  been 
used  as  a hog-sty  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

You  say  the  commissioners  passed  an  hour  and  a half  with  you 
last  December  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  see  all  the  patients  ? — Not  all  of  them  that  time. 

How  many  patients  had  you  at  that  time  ? — I cannot  say. 

Had  you  two  hundred  ?■ — Yes  ; our  house  has  been  lowering  ever 
since  Bedlam  has  been  opened ; but  I dare  say,  we  had  three 
hundred  and  fifty  at  that  time. 

Is  there  any1  room  in  your  house  known  by  the  name  of  Bella’s- 
Ilole  ?— No. 

Was  there  not  a woman  called  Isabella  Adams  confined  in  a 
small  square  place  ? — Yes  there  was. 

Describe  the  size  of  that  place,  and  the  nature  of  it  ? — Really 
I cannot  say;  but  I should  suppose  it  must  be  seven  or  eight  feet 
long,  by  three  or  four  feet  wide  ; that  was  a room  that  Bella 
Adams  used  to  be  put  in  frequently. 

Was  it  long  enough  for  her  to  stretch  herself  out  at  full  length  ? 
— I am  sure  it  is  more  than  six  feet  long. 

How  high  is  it  ?— 1 dare  say  it  is  nine  feet  high,  if  not  more. 

In  what  manner  was  it  lighted  ?• — It  was  lighted  by  the  door  and 
the  bricks  taken  out  of  the  wall  ; It  was  only  for  a dangerous 
patient,  as  a temporary  matter  to  keep  them  for  a while. 

Was  there  a glass  put  in  where  a brick  was  taken  out? — No. 

How  long  has  she  been  there  at  a time  ? — She  has  been  confined 
there  I dare  say,  two  days  together. 

And  nights  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  on  straw  in  a crib  ? — No,  she  had  straw  put  in  not 
with  a crib  ? — Was  the  floor  wood  ? — Yes,  wood  ; it  was  made  on 
purpose,  and  the  planks  it  was  made  with  were  the  full  thickness 
of  a deal. 

Was  the  place  made  on  purpose  for  her  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  chained  there  ? — No;  we  could  not  make  her  secure 
in  any  other  way;  she  got  out  of  the  house,  over  the  roof  and 
the  ridges. 

Was  it  below  the  room  ?— There  was  nothing  below  it;  all  our 
house  is  on  a level. 

What  is  above  this  room  ?— -There  are  the  sleeping-rooms  above 
that ; it  is  under  the  body  of  the  house. 

In  what,  season  of  the  year  was  she  so  confined  ? — I am  sure  I 
cannot  answer  that ; whenever  she  was  refractory,  sometimes  she 
would  go  on  for  three  or  four  months  together,  and  then  she  would 
tear  and  destroy  every  thing. 

Winter  or  summer  you  kept  her  there? — No;  in  the  winter  we 
used  to  kee*p  her  in  the  gallery,  and  put  a wrist-lock  on  each  wrist, 
and  a leg-lock  ; and  when  she  lias  escaped,  we  have  been  blamed 
by  the  gentlemen  of  Saint  George’s,  for  not  keeping  her ; but  it 
pleased  God  at  last  to  take  her,  and  she  died  at  Saint  George’s. 

She  was  never  confined  there  in  winter? — Not  (hat  I know  of; 
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I do  not  believe  it  was  the  case ; for  it  would  not  be  permitted. 

Does  the  same  room  still  exist? — ‘Yes.  1 — . •; 

Was  there  a patient  of  the  name  of  Green  confined  there?— *Yes ; 
he  was  a casualty  patient  on  the  county  of  Essex ; he  was  put  into  it. 

How  long  was  he  confined  there  ? — I dare  say  he  was  there  a 
week  at  a time,  if  not  more. 

That  depended  upon  the  length  of  the  paroxysms  ; — Oh,  yes ; 
he  was  such  a dangerous  patient. 

If  a paroxysm  lasted  a month,  was  he  still  kept  there  a month  ? 
— No ; he  was  taken  out  and  confined  by  handcuffs,  with  a slight 
chain  down  to  the  leg-locks  so  as  to  walk  about  and  have  circula- 
tion. 

Why  was  he  confined  in  this  small  chamber  if  you  could  so  eon- 
fine  him  ? — We  were  obliged  to  do  that  for  security  during  the 
night ; we  could  never  keep  him  but  there  in  the  night ; it  was 
made  strong,  so  that  the  patient  put  in  need  not  be  chained  ; it  was 
made  of  strong  planks ; it  has  never  been  occupied  since  by  any 
patient;  and  any  persons  who  see  the  place,  will  see  the  devasta- 
tion he  has  made  on  those  strong  deal  planks. 

If  either  Isabella  Adams  or  Green  were  confined  there  during  the 
winter,  do  you  not  think  they  must  have  suffered  most  severely  from 
cold  ? — No,  they  were  never  confined  so  as  to  suffer  any  thing  from 
the  cold. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  none  of  the  pauper 
patients  in  your  house  ever  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  winter 
from  cold? — No;  I do  not  know  of  any  except  one,  where  that 
can  have  ever  happened  in  our  house,  that  was  some  years  ago ; I 
believe  the  cold  did  affect  the  toes  of  one  patient,  but  that  we  are 
extremely  cautious  about ; as  soon  as  the  winter  comes  on,  Mrs. 
Talbot  makes  flannels  to  tie  round  their  legs  when  they  go  to  bed 
at  night. 

Do  you  recollect  what  parish  that  pauper  belonged  to  who  suf- 
fered in  her  toes  ? — No,  I do  not ; it  was  a great  many  years  ago, 
and  I believe  Mr.  Rogers  or  Mr.  Dunston  had  the  care  of  her  at 
the  time; 

Where  do  your  pauper  patients  principally  sleep? — Above 
stairs;  we  have  at  this  present  moment  on  the  ground  floor  twelve 
female  patients ; and  that  is  in  the  building  near  the  side  where  the 
poor  women  used  to  be ; there  are  six  cribs  in  each  room. 

As  pauper  patients? — Yes;  the  most  dangerous  of  the  women 
patients. 

Do  they  sleep  in  straw  ? — Yes. 

And  have  they  coverlids  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  a stone  floor  ? — No;  a wooden  floor. 

Are  they  chained  to  their  cribs? — I dare  say  six  ©f  the  twelve 
are  confined. 

How  are  the  rooms  lighted  ? — They  are  lighted  by  glass  ; but 
now,  since  the  late  improvement,  we  have  windows  on  both  sides,  so 
that  there  is  a thorough  circulation  of  the  air;  before  it  was  only 
one  way. 
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By  what  means  arc  those  patients  kept  warm  daring  the  winter 
nights  ? — By  keeping  those  things  on  ; many  of  them  will  kick  off 
every  thing ; it  is  impossible  to  answer  that  you  will  find  their 
things  on  in  the  morning. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  none  of  your  pauper 
patients  during  the  winter  ever  suffer  from  the  severity  of  cold  ? — 
It  never  occurred  but  in  the  instance  I mentioned,  which  was  some 
years  ago. 

Have  those  female  patients  each  a single  crib  ? — Yes. 

Do  your  male  pauper  patients  sleep  in  single  beds  ? — Every  one. 

And  have  always  slept  singly  ? — I cannot  say  they  always  have, 
but  they  do  now. 

Have  they  always  done  it  since  you  have  known  the  house  ? — 
They  have  not. 

How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ? — Ever  since  I have  known  the 
house  we  never  had  but  eight  or  ten  beds  of  that  description  ; it 
became  matter  of  necessity  for  a time,  but  that  has  been  removed 
nearly  this  twelvemonth,  I dare  say. 

No  patients  have  slept  two  in  a bed  during  the  last  twelvemonth 
in  your  house? — I think  I can  take  upon  myself  to  say  that. 

Prior  to  that  some  of  them  did  ? — Yes,  some  few  of  them. 

Have  you  what  are  called  double  cribs  ? — No ; I suppose  we  might 
have  eight  or  ten  beds  of  that  description  ; it  was  always  felt  very 
offensive ; but  now  every  male  patient  sleeps  singly. 

Are  the  sleeping-rooms  of  those  pauper  patients  damp? — No. 

Are  not  the  floors  very  much  impregnated  with  urine? — I believe 
there  is  only  one  room  that  you  will  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  in. 

Stained  red? — Yes;  I do  not  suppose  you  will  see  more  than  the 
width  of  this  table  in  any  room  in  this  house. 

During  the  winter,  in  those  rooms  where  they  have  no  means  of 
drying  them,  what  means  have  they  for  carrying  oft'  the  damp  and 
the  urine  ? — During  the  frosty  weather  we  only  just  take  up  where 
the  urine  may  be,  we  do  not  wet  the  floors. 

The  floors  are  wet  already? — No,  not  generally  wet. 

Are  not  the  floors  of  those  rooms  where  the  pauper  patients 
sleep,  generally  found  covered  with  urine  every  morning ? — No; 
the  cribs  stand  on  the  side  of  the  rooms  on  brick  ; the  middle  of 
the  floors  are  boards,  where  the  patients  stand  in  frosty  weather  ; 
we  only  let  them  touch  where  the  urine  may  be,  but  which  is  upon 
the  bricks ; all  the  upper  rooms  are  done  every  day,  because  they 
soon  dry. 

When  the  patients  wet  the  straw  and  blankets,  how  often  is  the 
straw  and  the  blankets  changed  ?— -The  straw  is  taken  out  every 
day. 

Is  fresh  replaced  everyday? — Fresh  straw  is  replaced  in  the 
room  of  that  which  is  wet,  and  there  is  a drying  room  where  the 
blankets  are  taken  ; there  is  a fresh  succession  to  supply  to-night 
what  may  have  been  used  last  night. 

So  that  the  blanket  which  is  wetted  to-night  is  not  used  to- 
morrow night  ?«»— No,  not  till  the  next  night  comes. 
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To-night  being  Tuesday,  a blanket  used  last  night,  Monday, 
will  not  be  used  till  Wednesday  night? — Just  so. 

You  have  a double  set  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  a greater  number  of  beds  in  your  houses  than  you 
have  of  patients  ? — I suppose  at  this  moment  we  have  not  got  less 
than  sixteen  beds  unoccupied. 

What  may  be  the  size  of  your  present  family? — I think  now  we 
must  have  300,  or  from  that  to  360 ; last  Friday  wo  had  three  went 
away,  and  we  had  six  came  in  the  same  day ; we  change  so,  that 
I cannot  speak  to  the  number  any  day  without  taking  an  account ; 
we  have  had  an  influx  lately,  or  wp  were  lowering  very  fast. 

How  often  does  Mr.  Warburton  go  round  your  house? — I think 
I may  say  with  safety,  upon  the  average,  twice  a week ; but  I am 
inclined  to  think  more. 

He  examines  every  person  and  every  room  ? — He  goes  all  round 
the  house. 

How  often  does  Mr.  Dunston,  the  apothecary,  go  round  the 
house?— Mr.  Dunston  does  not  come  so  often,  but  his  assistant 
comes  every  day  ; but  if  there  is  any  particular  case  appearing  to 
require  his  superior  judgment,  he  comes  every  day. 

How  often  has  he  been  round  the  house  during  the  last  month  ? — 
I should  think  three  or  four  times,  but  I really  cannot  say. 

Can  he  have  been  there  at  any  time  without  your  knowing  it  ? — 
Oh,  yes  ; that  is  possible,  for  I am  obliged  to  be  out  on  business. 

You  have  said  that  if  an  accident  happens  in  your  house,  either 
by  one  patient  killing  another,  or  by  any  accidental  death,  a jury 
is  always  summoned. — Yes. 

Has  a jury  been  often  summoned  in  your  house? — We  have  had 
only  three  cases  since  I have  been  there,  and  we  have  had  a jury 
three  times. 

In  what  number  of  years  ? — Fourteen  years. 

Who  summons  the  jury,  the  coroner? — Yes. 

Of  what  class  of  persons  are  they  principally  composed  ? — 
Tradespeople,  such  as  our  neighbourhood  affords. 

Tradespeople  taken  in  the  vicinity? — Yes-  we  have  had  but 
three  cases  in  fourteen  years. 

When  a patient  dies,  do  you  make  a point  of  informing  the  per- 
son who  sent  him  to  you  of  his  death  ?— Yes  ; if  it  is  from  a parish 
we  write  to  the  parish  officers  ; if  the  patient’s  friends  leave  their 
address,  we  write  to  them. 

Do  you  say  any  thing  more  than  that  the  patient  is  dead? — Not 
if  they  are  under  any  medical  treatment;  if  it  is  from  the  parish  of 
Mary-le-bone,  where  there  are  medical  attendants,  I only  report 
them  dead,  and  then  they  look  to  the  parish  attendant  for  infor- 
mation; but  if  it  is  a private  patient,  where  there  is  no  medical 
attendance,  we  send  word  of  the  cause  of  their  death. 
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Mcrcurii , 28°  die  Februuriz,  1813. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Matthew  Talbot  again  called  in,  made  the  following  Statement. 

I WISH  to  explain  a part  of  the  evidence  I gave  yesterday,  in 
reference  to  the  visitation  by  the  College  of  Physicians : I stated, 
that  on  the  last  visitation  they  inspected  the.  lower  rooms;  on  re- 
collection I am  now  convinced  that  they  visited  the  upper  rooms, 
but  not  the  straw-rooms,  and  the  bed-rooms  on  the  ground  lloor. 

You  have  informed  the  Committee,  you  have  been  fourteen  years 
in  the  management  of  this  house  ? — I shall  have  been  next  August. 

Did  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of  Rogers,  a medical  man  ? 
— Yes,  very  well. 

Was  he  in  attendance  upon  your  house  for  any  part  of  that  time? 
— Mr.  Dunston  commenced  business  in  June  1812,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
was  his  assistant,  and  attended  our  house  in  a regular  way,  with 
Mr.  Dunston,  I think  for  five  years  and  a half,  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1807. 

Do  you  mean  with  Mr.  Dunston  personally,  or  as  his  assistant  ? 
— As  his  assistant. 

In  what  character  did  Mr.  Rogers  attend  ? — He  attended  as  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  Dunston,  who  is  a surgeon. 

Did  Mr.  Rogers  attend  as  a surgeon,  or  a compounder  of  medi- 
cines?—He  attended  as  the  apothecary. 

And  a surgeon  combined  ? — No,  he  did  not  attend  as  a surgeon, 
but  as  an  apothecary. 

Was  his  attendance  pretty  regular  upon  the  house  ? — The  regular 
attendance  is  every  other  day,  except  any  particular  circumstances 
arise,  and  then  every  day. 

Did  he  appear  to  manage  the  patients  properly  ? — Y es,  I do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  fault  to  find. 

Did  he  himself  make  any  complaint  to  you  of  the  treatment  of 
any  of  those  patients  ? — Never  during  the  whole  time  he  was  there. 

When  Mr.  Warburton  has  been  present  with  you,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
gers has  been  by,  did  he  ever  complain  to  Mr.  Warburton,  of  any 
improper  treatment  of  the  patients  ? — Never  ; if  he  had  I should 
have  been  sure  to  have  known  it  from  Mr.Warburton  ; but  it  was 
just  the  reverse. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  periods  when  you  have  been 
obliged  to  send  for  Mr.  Rogers  or  Mr.  Dunston,  in  cases  of  great 
danger  of  the  life  of  the  patient  ? — No. 

Did  sudden  deaths  frequently  happen? — Oh,  no;  I recollect 
there  was  a case  where  a woman  had  cut  her  throat  with  a small 
piece  of  tin  ; she  was  a dangerous  patient,  and  had  contrived  to 
cut  her  throat  with  a piece  of  tin  not  longer  than  my  thumb;  we 
sent  for  him  that  night ; she  lived  about  a month,  and  we  had  a 
coroner’s  inquest  upon  her  when  she  died. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  sudden  death  having  been 
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the  consequence  of  forcing  a patient  to  take  food? — Never;  and 
I used  to  force  a great  many  people  at  Hoxton. 

Do  you,  during  the  course  of  your  practice  at  the  house,  ever 
recollect  any  person  dying  under  the  operation  of  forcing  ? — I am 
positively  certain  no  such  thing  ever  happened. 

You  have  at  different  times  seen  the  medicines  which  have  been 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Dunston  or  Mr.  Rogers? — Mr.  Rogers  principally 
attended,  and  used  to  send  in  the  medicines ; it  was  according  to 
his  report  as  he  went  home,  he  had  a full  power  to  send  what  me- 
dicines lie  thought  proper.  I used  to  remonstrate  against  it,  be- 
cause we  are  careful  not  to  add  any  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
friends  ; and  the  answer  was,  it  was  considered  necessary,  and 
that  being  by  a medical  man  I could  say  no  more  about  it. 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  Mr.  Warburton  that  medicines  were 
brought  in,  more  than  you  thought  necessary  ? — Frequently. 

Inform  the  Committee  what  Mr.  Warburton's  reply  to  that  was? 
— When  1 have  complained  to  him  upon  that  subject,  he  has  said, 
that  Mr.  Dunston  was  to  send  in  what  medicine  he  thought  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  use  of  the  house. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  expense  of  the  medicines? — For 
the  medicines  I cao  take  upon  myself  to  say,  there  has  not  a year 
elapsed  that  Mr.  Warburton  has  not  paid  £100  a-year,  that  never 
was  paid  by  the  friends  ; that  has  been  paid  out  of  the  expenses  of 
the  house,  and  it  has  been  nearly  the  same  with  wine  and  other 
things  that  wc  can  make  no  charge  for ; the  only  parish  we  make  a 
charge  for  is  Saint  Mary-le-bone,  through  Lord  Robert  Seymour  ; 
were  permitted  to  make  a charge  when  there  was  a fever  in  the 
house. 

You  probably  remember  the  first  appearance  of  the  typhus  fever? 
— Yes,  I do. 

In  consequence  of  finding  one  of  the  patients  in  a state  of  sick- 
ness, what  did  you  do,  did  you  send  for  the  apothecary  ? — No  ; I 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  was, 
and  he  treated  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  and  when  Mr. 
Warburton  came  I stated  to  him  my  apprehension.  The  patient’s 
name  was  Martha  Wing. 

Was  Rogers  present? — Not  at  that  time;  but  I shewed  Mr. 
Warburton  the  patient,  and  the  moment  he  saw  her,  he  said  this  is 
typhus,  send  for  Mr.  John  Dunston  ; then  we  did  all  we  could  to 
separate  the  patients. 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  first  typhus  fever  ? — It  was  only  once 
in  our  house. 

When  was  this?— I think  in  May  three  years  ago. 

On  what  occasion  was  it,  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone  sup. 
plied  you  with  wine  ? — At  the  time  I am  mentioning,  and  I believe 
we  were  allowed  to  charge  to  the  parish  £ 35 ; we  had  about  eighty 
and  lost  thirteen ; and  I believe  there  were  seven  or  eight  belong- 
ing to  Saint  Mary-le-bone  parish  among  the  number. 

Do  you  remember  at  the  time  of  this  typhus  fever  happening,  anv 
conversation  between  you  and  Warburton  and  Rogers,  respecting 
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the  commencement  of  that  disease  in  that  single  patient  ? — I know 
when  Mr.  Rogers  came,  he  came  along  with  Mr.  Dunston,  when 
he  was  sent  for,  and  then  the  subject  was  started. 

Did  not  he  come  first  by  himself? — He  did. 

What  did  he  say  ? — lie  considered  it  has  an  ordinary  common 
thing,  not  as  a contageous  disease. 

How  came  you  to  send  for  Mr.  Dunston  ? — In  consequence  of 
Mr.  Warburton  saying  it  was  typhus. 

Did  Mr.  Warburton  complain  to  Mr.  Rogers,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  case? — Yes,  and  blamed  him  very  much,  in  consequence 
of  whathad  happened  in  the  other  house  the  year  before. 

Is  Mr.  Rogers  a surgeon  ? — No,  I never  understood  he  was  ; I 
understand  he  is  an  apothecary. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  belongs  to  the  Surgeon’s  College  ? — I 
do  not ; he  always  used  to  sign  certificates  as  an  apothecary. 

You  say  that  Mr,  Warburton  gives  you  leave  to  add  your  name 
to  his  ? — Yes,  and  I give  receipts  for  both. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  consequences  of  that? — I do  now  know; 
I should  thing  Mr.  Warburton  was  in  a worse  situation  than  me, 
if  I was  to  act  dishonestly. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  any  quarrel  in  your  presence  between 
Dunston  and  Rogers  ? — No,  I cannot  say  I do,  any  particular 
quarrel. 

No  ill-will  ? — No,  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  thing  of  that. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Rogers  express  himself  strongly  about 
young  Mr.  Dunston? — Mr.  Rogers,  I should  tell  you,  left  Mr. 
Dunston  and  went  to  sea  with  a Baron  Hompesch,  or  some  such 
name,  and  I believe  he  was  gone  about  two  years. 

Do  you  know  for  what  purpose? — In  privateering,  I understood. 

As  a surgeon  ? — He  went  in  a medical  capacity  ; on  his  return 
he  was  out  of  employ,  and  he  applied  to  me  to  get  him  reinstated 
with  Mr.  Dunston.  Mr.  Dunston  would  not  see  him  personally, 
and  I was  the  middle-man  between  them  ; when  things  were  ar- 
ranged then  Mr.  Dunston  saw  him  ; he  was  to  have  so  much  the 
first  year,  1 think  it  was  60/.  or  70/.  and  to  go  on  in  gradation 
10/.  a year,  till  such  time  as  the  partnership  expired  between 
Longlcy  and  Dunston,  and  then  after  that  expired,  he  was  to  be- 
come a partner. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  the  partnership  take  place? — No. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  Rogers  express  himself  with  any  de- 
gree of  severity  towards  Dunston  ? — When  they  could  not  agree, 
and  a separation  had  taken  place,  1 havciheard  Mr.  Rogers  often 
say  he  ought  to  be  shot,  and  he  should  not  mind  shooting  him  ; but 
I only  considered  it  arose  from  a disappointed  man,  from  irritation 
and  disappointment,  and  no  more  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Rogers  than 
that,  not  from  any  intention  of  doing  him  an  injury. 

Was  Rogers  in  good  circumstances? — No;  he  owed  me  SO/, 
when  he  left  Mr.  Dunston  the  first  time,  that  I had  lent  him  at 
different  times,  having  a good  opinion  of  him. 

You  remember  your  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Humiercs  ?— -Yes,  she 
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was  his  sister,  when  he  was  reinstated  with  Mr.  Dunston, 
Mrs.  Talbot  wanted  an  assistant,  and  he  applied  to  Mrs.  Talbot 
for  the  situation  for  her. 

How  long  did  she  stay  with  you  ? — About  three  years  ; but  she 
was  in  such  a situation,  having  two  children  in  a parish  workhouse 
in  the  country,  and  another  to  support,  she  could  not  be  introduced 
into  our  house  till  I lent  Mr.  Rogers  money  to  clothe  her,  that 
she  might  not  appear  in  a degraded  state  in  our  house,  and  before 
she  had  been  with  us  six  months  she  was  30/.  in  advance,  from  per- 
sons coming  after  her  for  money  ; she  went  on  for  two  years  very 
well.  Mrs.  Talbot  became  ill,  and  she  had  the  charge  of  the 
keys,  and  as  she  improved  in  clothes,  and  so  on,  she  hurt  Mrs. 
Talbot’s  feelings.  Mrs.  Talbot  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  re- 
move to  this  end  of  the  town,  and  when  1 asked  her  a question, 
she  got  so  haughty  I could  get  no  answer;  and  when  Mrs.  Talbot 
returned,  it  was  determined  she  should  be  removed,  and  that  took 
place  the  day  after  Mrs.  Talbot’s  return. 

Though  you  knew  she  was  in  arrear  with  different  persons  you 
made  her  your  confidential  housekeeper? — Certainly,  it  was  Mr. 
Roger’s  recommendation,  and  we  placed  confidence  in  her,  and  she 
went  on  very  well  for  a time. 

How  came  you  to  part  with  her  ? — Because  she  behaved  ill  to 
Mrs.  Talbot  before  she  went  away.  I should  have  parted  with  her 
sooner,  but  that  I could  not  do  without  her  till  Mrs.  Talbot’s 
return. 

Was  there  any  other  reason? — Yes,  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  wife 
lived  too  near  to  us;  we  did  not  find  any  thing  come  from  Mr. 
Rogers’s  to  our  house,  but  we  found  things  go  from  our  house  to 
theirs.  Mrs.  Humieres’s  daughter  used  to  live  with  Mr.  Rogers’s 
wife  at  a little  distance  from  our  house,  and  when  I was  out  of  the 
way  the  servants  can  prove  things  were  carried  out  of  the  house, 
but  it  was  not  ascertained  to  what  amount,  till  Mrs.  Talbot  was 
able  to  look  into  her  own  store-rooms,  then  she  found  things  miss- 
ing that  could  not  be  accounted  for,  nor  have  been  made  use  of 
in  the  house;  those  were  the  two  reasons. 

Did  you  institute  any  prosecution  against  Mrs.  flumieres  for  this 
supposed  purloining  or  breach  of  trust  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

In  the  confidential  situation  she  was  in,  did  she  make  out 
Mrs.  Talbot’s  bills? — Oh,  no;  Mrs.  Talbot  had  nothing  to  do 
with  bills. 

Did  she  make  out  your  bills? — Oh,  no;  nobody  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  bills  but  me. 

Her  bills  to  you  for  the  common  expenses  of  the  house?— Oh, 
no  ; she  had  nothing  to  pay. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  positively  that  Mrs.  Talbot  never  made  any 
bills  out  to  any  of  the  patients  friends  ?— -No,  not  bills  relating  to 
the  house. 

Not  house  bills,  but  any  bills  for  expenses  for  the  pauper  pa- 
tients ? — Jn  this  sort  of  way,  perhaps  a person  may  pay  a shilling 
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a week  or  eightecn-pence  a week,  for  any  little  matter  of  that  kind, 
but  nothing  more  than  that. 

For  clothing  ? — Oh,  no. 

You  arc  positive  of  that? — Never. 

If  you  were  to  see  a bill  drawn  out  in  Mrs.  Humieres’s  hand- 
writing, would  you  know  it  again  ? — I do  not  know  whether  I 
should  or  not. 

You  would  know  Mrs.  Humieres,  if  you  were  to  see  her  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

State  exactly  the  firm  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  house? — In  my  re- 
ceipts I always  sign  for  Warburton  and  Talbot,  and  the  bills  are 
headed  as  such,  Warburtou  and  Talbot. 

[ The  Bill  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Rogers  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Talbo(.'] 

Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Humieres  write  often  ? — I have,  but  I can- 
not say  whether  this  is  her  hand-writing  or  not. 

Will  you  say  it  is  not  her  hand-writing  ? — I am  more  inclined 
to  think  it  is  not  than  that  it  is,  aS  I do  not  think  she  could  write  so 
well.  I think  it  was  our  laundry-maid’s  writing. 

What  was  her  name? — Her  name  was  Sarah  Marsden ; it  is 
more  like  her  hand. 

Is  she  in  your  house  now  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  where  she  is  now  ? — I do  not ; I enquired  in  con- 
sequence of  questions  put  yesterday  respecting  the  woman  who  fell 
off  her  chair,  and  the  person  that  was  feeding  her,  I understand  is 
married  and  gone  down  into  Essex. 

Do  you  know  much  of  the  practice  of  St.  Luke’s  ? — No,  I do 
not ; 1 never  was  over  it  but  once  in  my  life. 

Does  not  Mr.  Dunston,  of  St.  Luke’s,  recommend  patients  to 
your  house  ? — Yes,  and  he  did  I suppose  for  these  thirty  years 
past  in  Mr.  Stratton’s  time. 

Have  patients  been  sent  to  your  house  with  limbs  contracted, 
from  what  you  should  suppose  improper  confinement? — That 
might  probably  be  the  case,  and  not  from  improper  confinement ; 
some  of  the  patients  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  such  positions  and 
situations,  as  for  their  limbs  to  be  contracted  without  improper 
treatment. 

You  do  not  know  the  practice  of  St.  Luke’s  in  that  respect. — I 
do  not. 

Do  you  recollect  when  a Mrs.  Rhodes  was  at  your  house,  visiting 
her  husband,  that  Mr.  Ford  waited  at  the  outside  of  the  gate, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  her  the  ill-treatment  Captain 
Rhodes  received  while  he  was  confined  in  St.  Luke’s  ? — I remember 
Mr.  Ford  being  at  our  house,  but  whether  any  such  thing  took 
place  I cannot  say  ; I do  not  recollect  his  waiting  outside  the  gate 
to  communicate  any  such  fact. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Ford  say  any  thing  respecting  Mr.  Dun- 
ston  ? — He  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation ; the  gentlemen  at 
St.  Luke’s  wished  Mr.  Dunston  to  . appoint  some  person  to  be 
in  readiness,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  him  j and  it  so  hap- 
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pened,  that  Mr.  Ford  was  not  considered  eligible,  and  he  felt 
himself  disappointed,  and  I believe  attributed  it  to  Mr.  Dunston  ; 
that  is  all  I know  about  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  why  he  left  St.  Luke’s? — No,  I be- 
lieve it  was  by  order  of  the  committee  that  they  gave  him  some 
remuneration  for  his  trouble. 

When  patients  come  to  your  house  from  St.  Luke’s,  did  you 
ever  observe  that  the  marks  of  the  linen  were  cut  off? — Indeed  I 
cannot  answer  that  question  ; we  keep  a linen  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  Mrs.  Talbot,  I am  sure,  would  be  able  to  answer  any 
questions  on  that  subject. 

When  Mr.  Dunston  sends  patients  to  you,  does  he  sign  the  certi- 
ficate with  his  name  or  his  initials  ? — Only  with  his  initials. 

How  does  that  happen? — It  is  always  signed  by  a medical 
gentleman  besides,  Mr.  Dunston  is  only  to  indicate  to  me  where  it 
comes  from.  ' - 

When  Mr.  Dunston  sends  patients  to  you,  you  stated  that  the 
certificate  is  signed  only  with  his  initials;  is  that  accompanied  by 
another  certificate  from  a medical  person? — There  is  written  by 
whose  order  the  patient  comes,  and  a friend  signs  the  name  under 
that;  under  that  follows  the  signature  of  the  medical  gentleman; 
that  makes  it  complete ; then  on  this  corner  of  the  certificate  there 
are  the  initials  of  Mr.  Dunston  ; the  name  of  the  medical  person  is 
signed  on  the  same  paper. 

How  often  is  Mr.  Warburton  in  the  habit  of  going  round  your 
house? — To  a certainty  I can  say,  unless  he  should  be  in  the 
country,  twice  a week;  but  I may  say  more  than  twice  a week, 
and  I am  certain  more;  but  I would  not  go  too  far  in  my  answer, 
therefore  I confine  myself. 

How  often  has  Mr.  Dunston  the  apothecary  visited  your  house? — 
It  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  sometimes  he  comes 
two  or  three  times  a week. 

As  you  have  a number  of  patients,  should  not  the  attention  of 
the  apothecary  be  constant  ? — Mr.  Dunston’s  partner  that  is  now, 
attends  regularly. 

How  often  does  Mr.  Dunston  the  apothecary  attend  ? — I cannot 
state  the  number  of  times  ; sometimes  he  comes  when  I am  out, 
and  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  those  things.  I should  think  I 
might  safely  say  twice  a week. 

Is  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  in  your  house  conducted 
by  Mr.  Dunston  generally,  or  by  assistants  of  his? — It  is  con- 
ducted by  his  assistant,  but  he  and  his  assistant  consult  together 
before  the  medicines  are  mixed  up,  and  he  attends  twice  a week. 

The  general  attendance  falls  upon  his  assistant? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

What  is  the  name  of  his  assistant? — He  has  become  a partner 
now  ; his  name  is  Salmon ; it  is  Dunston  and  Salmon. 

If  a patient  should  die  in  your  house  in  the  act  of  being  forced,  or 
from  suicide,  could  that  happen  without  your  being  informed  of 
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it? — Certainly  not,  if  the  least  accident  was  to  occur,  I should 
know  it  in  an  instant. 

In  every  such  case  is  a coroner’s  jury  summoned? — Yes. 

If  a person  died  from  being  forced  to  take  food? — Such  a thing 
has  never  happened  in  our  house. 

Whenever  any  death  has  happened,  either  from  suicide  or  from 
any  acKof  violence  of  any  kind,  the  jury  is  summoned? — Yes. 

In  summoning  the  jury,  is  there  any  attention  paid  to  procuring 
the  tradesmen  who  serve  the  house  to  serve  upon  the  jury,  in  order 
to  prevent  publicity  ? — It  depends  upon  the  summoning  officer, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Has  that  happened  in  point  of  fact? — It  is  among  our  neighbours 
that  they  are  appointed. 

And  among  persons  serving  the  house?— Possibly  that  may  have 
been  the  case. 

The  question  is,  whether  it  has  happened  in  point  of  fact? — The 
jury  has  been  summoned  out  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Who  is  the  summoning  officer  ? — I believe  it  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  beadle  of  the  parish,  generally. 

Who  is  the  summoning  officer;  whom  do  you  send  to  when  a 
death  takes  place  ? — I go  to  the  coroner  myself. 

And  who  do  you  believe  summons  the  jury  ? — J believe  the  bea- 
dle of  the  parish. 

By  order  of  the  coroner? — Yes;  when  I have  stated  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  coroner,  I have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Whenever  a patient  dies,  do  you  always  see  the  body  ?— Yes. 

And  you  yourself  examine  particularly,  whether  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  he  dies  from  ill-treatment? — I see  the  patient  so  con- 
stantly that  I always  know  the  state  of  the  house  how  they  are. 

In  cases  of  summoning  the  jury,  have  you,  or  any  body  con- 
nected with  your  house,  ever  suggested  the  names  of  persons  who 
should  be  summoned  ? — No,  I do  not  recollect  any  circumstance 
of  the  kind  ; it  rests  with  the  person  who  summons  them ; 1 can- 
not tell  any  thing  about  that. 

You  must  know  whether  you  did  ever  suggest  to  a summoning 
officer,  the  names  of  any  of  your  neighbours? — I do  not  know 
whether  I have  ever  or  not. 

You  cannot  say  that  you  did  not? — I do  not  know  that  I have. 

Do  you  believe  that  you  have  not? — 1 believe  that  1 have  not ^ 
I do  not  know  that  I have;  I think  I can  positively  say  I have 
not. 

Has  any  body,  connected  with  the  house,  done  so  to  your 
knowledge  ? — No,  there  was  nobody  in  our  house  but  myself;  it 
is  a thing  I always  have  to  do  myself. 

Do  you  recollect  a young  lady  of  the  name  of  « — in  your 

house? — Yes,  I do. 

Do  you  remember  the  cause  of  her  removal  from  St.  Luke’s  to 
your  house  ? — No. 

You  did  not  know  that  she  was  pregnant — No,  I did  not. 
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Did  she  come  from  St.  Luke’s  to  your  house,  or  go  from  your 
house  to  St.  Luke’s? — Neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  she  never 
came  to  our  house  from  St  Luke’s,  she  came  from  her  own  home 
to  our  house;  unfortunately  we  have  had  a good  many  of  the 
family,  her  mother  died  in  our  house. 

Do  you  know  that  she  was  pregnant  ? — No,  I do  not. 

Who  is  the  beadle  of  your  parish  ? — I am  sure  I cfo  not  know 
his  name. 

Did  any  conversation  ever  pass  between  you  and  the  beadle,  on 
the  subject  of  the  coroner’s  jury  ? — No,  never. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  beadle,  how  can  you  answer  for  no 
conversation  having  passed  ? — I know  the  man’s  name  very  well, 
his  name  is  Harrold. 

Is  he  employed  by  you  as  a tradesman  ? — No,  he  is  not  in  trade. 

Was  he  ever  employed  by  you  ? — No.  it  is  some  years  ago  since 
we  had  any  accident  of  that  sort. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Ford  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Ford  give  any  opinion  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  Dunston? — I know  he  used  to  speak  very  highly  of  Mr. 
Dunston,  and  used  to  send  him  a good  deal  of  game  and  presents  ; 
but  when  he  was  disappointed  of  his  situation,  of  course  he 
changed  his  tone. 

Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Ford  was  at  the  hospital  ?— I do 

not. 

Was  Mr.  Rogers  under  the  controul  or  influence  of  Mr.  Dun- 
ston, so  as  to  have  prevented  his  making  any  representation  of 
any  improper  proceeding  he  was  witness  to  ? — Oh,  no;  not  the 
least  in  the  world,  I am  convinced  of  that. 

He  was  quite  independent  of  him  ? — Yes,  quite  independent ; 
and  I myself  was  very  partial  to  Mr.  Rogers  ; so  much  confidence 
had  I in  Mr.  Rogers,  that  to  serve  him  when  he  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  a partner  with  Mr.  Dunston,  I gave  him  my  word, 
that  in  case  he  was  disappointed,  that  if  he  went  into  business  for 
himself,  I would  assist  him  ; when  the  disappointment  took  place, 
Mr.  Rogers  claimed  my  promise ; and  though  I did  not  at  that 
moment  think  so  well  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  I had  done  before,  because 
I had  given  my  word,  I did,  for  I felt  as  much  regard  for  my 
word  as  any  honourable  member  of  this  committee — \The  witness 
put  in  a bond  for  500/.  J — To  save  me  the  expense  of  my  attorney’s 
drawing  out  the  bond,  he  said,  a friend  of  mine  will  draw  it  up 
for  nothing,  and  he  has  given  me  a bond  that  is  not  worth  two- 
pence ; there  is  the  bond,  and  the  stamp  is  not  worth  two-pence  ; 
there  is  Mr.  Rogers’s  own  writing  as  to  the  different  times  when 
it  was  received. 

You  have  received  the  500/.  ? — No,  not  a farthing ; that  which 
is  written,  is  the  different  times  the  money  was  advanced  by  me  to 
him  ; he  has  since  that  refused  to  pay  me  because  the  stamp  was 
good  for  nothing,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  I put  it  into  the 
hands  of  my  attorney.  I did  not  know  it  was  good  for  nothing 
till  then. 
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Y ou  have  informed  the  Committee,  that  your  immediate-  neigh- 
bours serve  on  the  coroners  juries  held  at  your  house,  and  amongst 
them  sometimes  there  may  be  some  of  your  own  tradesmen;  do 
the  same  people  always  or  frequently  serve  upon  those  juries? — 
No;  I think  the  last  circumstance  that  happened  was  five  or  six 
years  ago  ; there  have  been  but  three  during  the  time  I have  had 
charge  of  the  house. 

How  long  did  Mr.  Rogers  attend  your  house? — l think  it  was 
five  years  and  a half  the  first  time,  and  I think  from  January  1810 
to  December  1812,  was  the  last. 

For  the  whole  of  that  time  you  were  satisfied  with  him  ? — Yes, 
I think  I was  always  satisfied  with  him. 

You  informed  the  committee  that  Rambard  very  ill-treated  a 
patient  in  your  presence,  and  that  lie  was  discharged  in  conse- 
quence of  that  act  by  you ; can  you  now  state,  what  time  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  the  oft'ence  and  the  time  of  the  discharge, 
having  referred  to  your  books  since  yesterday  ?• — I do  not  keep 
any  books  of  servants  coming  and  going;  I pay  their  wages  every 
quarter. 

Do  not  you  state  the  name  of  the  person  you  pay ; — No,  I do 
not. 

Have  you  no  receipts  for  their  wages  ? — No  ; I never  had  a 
receipt  from  a servant  while  I have  been  there. 

You  informed  the  committee  yesterday  that  the  people  all  lie 
singly,  males  as  well  as  females  ? — No,  I did  not  say  the  females 
did. 

The  men  all  lie  singly  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

How  long  has  that  been  the  practice  of  the  house? — It  has 
always  been  the  practice,  as  far  as  wc  could  do  it;  we  never  had 
above  seven  or  eight  double  beds. 

How  long  have  the  paupers  all  lain  singly  ? — I believe  for  above 
a twelve-month. 

Did  any  of  the  pauper  patients  ever  lie  singly  till  within  this 
twelvemonth  ? — They  all  did,  except  that  we  had  seven  or  eight 
double  bedsteads,  in  which  our  men  patients  lay. 

You  have  informed  the  committee,  that  Mr.  Warburton  goes 
round  the  house  twice  a week  ? — Y es. 

He  has  a son  in  the  business  ? — He  has. 

Arc  we  to  understand  you  to  speak  of  Mr.  Warburton,  senior, 
or  of  Mr.  Warburton,  senior,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  junior? — I 
meant  Mr.  Warburton;  Mr.  Warburton’s  son  goes  round  fre- 
quently ; he  is  a doctor,  now  he  has  taken  up  his  degree;  I do 
'not  look  upon  his  visitation  as  any  thing;  I spoke  of  the  father. 

The  house  you  say  is  now  attended  by  Mr.  Salmon ; is  he  a 
surgeon,  or  does  he  profess  to  be  a surgeon  and  apothecary  ? — • 
Haprofcsscs  to  be  a surgeon;  he  is  on  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Can  you  give  any  further  information  than  you  did  yesterday, 
respecting  the  slate  of  the  lloors  in  your  house  ? — I cannot.  - 

Were  not  there  two  or  three  inches  of  water  found  by  your 
maid-servants,  and  the  persons  who  took  charge  of  the  bed-rooms 
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till  wifhin  this  twelvemonth,  which  was  absorbed  by  mops,  and 
the  boards  so  cleaned  ? — -No,  we  do  not  make  use  of  mops. 

Were  not  the  rooms  too  much  crowded  ?* — They  Were  formerly, 
but  they  are  not  now. 

Was  not  there  a great  quantity  of  urine  on  the  floors  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  there  was  certainly. 

You  have  spoken  of  a Mrs.  Humieres  who  was  a housekeeper 
with  you  ; exclusive  of  the  suspicions  which  you  have  mentioned 
to  have  fallen  upon  her,  had  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  her 
general  conduct,  and  particularly  towards  the  patients?— No. 

Did  you  ever  detect  her  in  any  falsehoods  while  she  was  with 
you  in  the  house  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  that  I did. 

Has  any  proof  at  any  time  appeared,  that  the  things  which  were 
missing  had  been  taken  away  by  her,  or  by  any  other  person  em- 
ployed by  her? — We  can  prove  that  her  daughter  was  repeatedly 
there  ; if  I happened  to  be  in  the  way  she  was  pushed  into  another 
room,  and  we  can  prove  that  the  things  were  carried  away.  While 
I was  on  a visit  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  which  I used  to  be  every  Sunday, 
Mr.  Rogers  and  all  the  family  used  to  be  visiting  at  our  house,  and 
they  always  went  aw^y  before  I got  home,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night. 

Has  any  proof  at  any  time  appeared,  that  the  things  which  were 
missing  had  been  taken  away  by  her,  or  by  any  other  person  em- 
ployed by  her  ? — No,  only  what  I have  stated ; she  had  the  keys  of 
every  thing  ; we  can  prove  that  her  daughter  carried  them  away. 

When  these  things  were  missing,  were  they  in  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Humieres  ? — Certaiuly. 

You  did  not  prosecute  her  for  carrying  away  these  things  ? — 
No,  we  found  fault  with  ourselves  for  not  prosecuting  her. 

Do  you  mean  to  convey  a suspicion,  that  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 
family  were  at  all  implicated  in  the  carrying  away  the  goods  be- 
longing to  the  house,  of  which  you  have  spoken? — I do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  any  thing  of  the  kind ; I only  meant  to  say,  that 
they  visited  her  in  the  way  I have  stated  ; I did  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate, that  they  carried  away  any  thing  with  them  at  that 
time. 

Did  you  mean  to  imply  any  thing  at  all  against  them  by  the  an- 
swer you  gave  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

Then  for  what  reason  were  their  names  brought  in? — I only 
meant  to  say,  that  they  were  there  at  the  times  I was  absent,  not 
that  they  carried  away  any  thing  with  them  at  those  times. 

Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Rogers  ever  carried  any 
thing  away  ? — I do  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  thing  improper 
against  him. 

To  whom  did  the  property  belong  which  you  could  prove  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Humieres  ? — The  stores  of 
the  house. 

If  you  could  prove  that  they  were  so  carried  away,  for  what 
reason  did  no  further  examination  into  the  subject  take  place?  — 
We  did  not  think  any  thing  more  about  it ; she  was  gone,  and  we 
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were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  there  was  nothing  more  said 
about  it. 

Do  you  mean  then  that  you  had  no  opportunity  of  proving  it 
till  after  Mrs.  Humiercs  was  gone  ? — I do  not  mean  to  say  that.  I 
mean  to  say,  that  could  have  been  done  before,  if  we  chose 
to  do  it. 

Why  did  you  not  do  it  ? — We  did  not  give  it  any  further  consi- 
deration. 

Did  you  think  discharging  her  from  her  situation  was  sufficient 
punishment  for  her  fault  ? — Certainly. 

You  say  that  a part  of  the  house  stores  were  embezzled  ; do  you 
consider  the  parish  clothing  that  is  kept  in  your  store-room  as 
stores  of  the  house? — No  ; we  never  have  any  spare  clothing  from 
the  parishes ; there  is  a change ; there  is  a closet  on  purpose  for 
them. 

Are  those  clothes  kept  in  the  store-room  ? — Yes. 

From  those  stores  of  the  house  which  you  describe  to  have  been 
stolen,  did  the  parishes  sustain  any  loss  : — No  : it  was  what  we 
call  amongst  the  private  patients. 

Did  not  you  keep  them  in  the  same  store-room  ? — Yes ; but  there 
is  a closet  for  the  parish  clothing,  distinct  from  the  other  patients. 

How  long  is  it  since  this  passed  that  you  lost  these  stores  ? — I 
think  it  is  three  years  ago  since  she  left  the  house. 

When  a patient  dies  in  your  house,  have  you  any  apartment 
appr  opriated  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse  ? — We  have  for  one 
night,  but  wc  never  keep  a body  in  the  house,  it  is  removed  to  our 
undertaker’s;  we  write  to  the  friends,  and  they  cither  take  the 
body  away,  or  attend  at  the  undertaker’s. 

Do  you  send  them  to  the  undertaker’s  before  an  inquest,  if  it  is 
found  necessary  ? — No;  we  cannot  remove  them  till  the  inquest. 

Then  the  body  in  that  case  may  remain  till  beyoud  that  time  ? — 
Of  course  till  the  jury  have  seen  the  body. 

Have  you  a room  especially  appropriated  for  the  keeping  of  a 
corpse? — We  have. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunston  called  in,  and  Examined. 

What  is  your  situation  ? — Master  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital. 

Is  it  the  custom  at  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  to  confine  any  descrip- 
tion of  patients  oil  straw  only  ? — They  lie  upon  blankets  and  straw, 
the  wet  patients. 

And  in  the  winter  for  several  months  together  ? — While  they  lie 
wet,  we  find  it  the  most  convenient,  the  urine  runs  off  better  than 
from  any  thing  else,  and  we  can  shift  it  so  much  the  oftener. 

Have  you  ever  sent  any  patients  out  of  Saint  Luke’s  with  limbs 
contracted,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  thus  confined  in 
s! raw-beds ? — I do  not  immediately  recollect;  we  have  had  them 
contracted  rather  ; wfc  always  contrive  to  walk  them  about  and 
keep  people  to  lead  them.  I do  not  recollect  that  wc  have  had 
any  so  contracted,  that  they  could  not  walk. 
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Have  you  had  any  instances  in  Saint  Luke’s  of  patients  destroy- 
ing themselves  ? — That  has  been  the  ease,  but  very  rarely. 

In  those  cases  has  a coroner’s  jury  been  invariably  summoned  ?— 
Yes,  where  that  has  been  the  case,  a jury  has  been  summoned. 

In  every  instance  of  suicide  or  sudden  death,  a coroner’s  jury 
has  been  summoned? — Yes;  except  they  have  died  in  a fit,  and 
then  their  friends  take  them  away. 

Though  that  death  may  be  entirely  sudden? — Yes;  if  they  die 
in  a fit,  that  sometimes  happens.  I knew  a rnan  once  die  at  his 
meals,  there  was  no  coroner’s  jury  upon  that,  for  it  was  deemed 
as  a fit. 

Has  that  fit  ever  been  occasioned  by  the  treatment  ? — Never,  to 
my  knowledge. 

When  the  jury  is  summoned,  as  stated  in  cases  of  suicide,  do 
you  know  how  that  jury  is  formed,  whether  by  persons  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  or  serving  the  hospital  with  articles? — 
Not  persons  serving  the  hospital  with  articles;  the  constables 
summon  the  jury,  and  we  never  know  who  they  will  be  till  they 
come. 

You  never  have  interfered  in  the  summoning  of  a jury  ?— Not  in 
the  least;  we  never  knew  who  they  were  till  they  came. 

Have  you  known  instances  of  female  patients  being  pregnant  in 
the  hospital  ? — We  had  one  that  was  thought  to  be  pregnant  in  the 
hospital;  she  was  sent  to  me  a good  way  up  from  the  country  ; 
she  came  up  in  a broad.wheeled  waggon,  and  it  appeared  that  it 
was  through  the  waggoner,  as  she  came  up;  they  laid  it  upon  us 
but  the  waggoner  confessed  it,  and  it  turned  out  that  she  became 
so  by  the  waggoner,  as  she  came  up. 

Do  you  recollect  a patient  of  the  name  of being  in  Saint 

Luke’s  ? — There  was. 

Was  she  pregnant  while  in  the  hospital  ? — She  was,  by  one  of 
the  servants. 

By  which  of  the  servants  ? — His  name  was  Edward  Dowding. 

Was  he  dismissed  for  that  offence  ? — He  was.  ' 

Immediately  ? — 1 kept  him  a week  or  two  to  be  certain.  I was 
some  time  before  I found  it  out,  and  then  he  was  dismissed. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  him  afterwards  ? — He  now  lives 
somewhere  in  Whitechapel,  I believe;  he  married  one  of  the  ser- 
vants after  that. 

He  is  not  now  connected  with  any  house  of  reception  ? — None 
whatever,  I believe. 

What  became  of  Miss ? — She  went  to  her  father  at 

Bethnal  Green,  I think. 

Are  you  sure  she  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  house  ?-r-I 
heard  she  was  there  several  times. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  was  there  as  a patient? — Yes,  several 
times ; but  whether  she  went  directly  from  me  to  that  house  I 
cannot  tell ; I thought  they  tried  her  at  home  first.  I know  they 
sent  her  there,  but!  thought  it  was  not  till  afterwards.  I think  I 
heard  that  she  lay  in  there  afterwards. 
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At  the  time  she  became  pregnant  by  this  man,  was  she  confined 
in  irons,  her  legs  and  wrists  both  confined  ? — She  was  not  at  all 
confined. 

In  a former  examination  you  stated,  that  the  men  had  no  access 
to  the  women’s  side,  except  in  cases  of  refractory  patients ; how 

(then  came  Dowding  to  have  access  to  Miss ? — They  carry 

up  the  beer  and  the  provisions  with  the  maids,  and  they  are  sent 
for  occasionally,  as  I observed  before. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  why  Miss was  confined  ; was 

she  mad.? — Yes,  she  certainly  was  a vicious  kind  of  young 
•woman. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  apothecary  pays  his  visits  daily  through 
the  hospital  ; did  you  not  send  him  into  the  country  after  a patient 
who  made  his  escape  from  the  hospital,  and  was  he  not  at  that  time 
absent  for  a fortnight?  I am  not  certain  how  long  he  was  absent, 
but  he/  did  go  after  a patient,  I think  not  at  that  time. 

While  he  was  absent,  did  he  not  leave  the  key  of  his  shop  with 
one  of  the  patients  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Can  you  state  that  he  did  not  ? — He  did  not  to  my  knowledge  ; 
I think  I should  have  known  it  if  he  had,  and  I do  not  know  that 
he  did. 

You  do  not  know  whether  this  person,  with  w’hom  it  is  supposed 
he  left  the  key,  administered  medicines  to  the  patients  ? — I do  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  medicines  generally  in  the  use  at  the 
hospital,  especially  the  bitters,  are  prepared  by  one  of  the  patients  ? 
— No  ; there  used  to  be  a patient,  who  was  in  the  hospital  thirty 
years,  who  used  to  help  Mr.  Meadows,  and  he  could  make  them 
very  correctly  indeed,  and  the  man  is  there  now  ; at  times  he  is 
very  poorly,  and  at  other  times  very  well. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  the  Governors  that  the  apothecary  was  an 
unfit  person  to  be  in  the  situation? — No,  I do  not  recollect  that 
I did  ; I have  thought  him  a little  unsteady  sometimes. 

Not  only  on  account  of  his  neglect,  but  being  a married  man  ; 
is  not  that  contrary  to  the  rules  ? — It  is. 

He  is  a married  man  ? — He  is  ; I did  not  know  that  when  he 
came. 

You  knew  it  afterwards  ? — Yes  ; he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
away  when  I knew  of  it. 

Was  not  it  known  he  visited  his  wife,  and  she  came  to  him  ?— 
She  was  not  there  three  times,  and  I looked  upon  her  as  his  sister. 

Is  the  apothecary  employed  by  you  in  transacting  your  private 
business  ? —No. 

In  collecting  rents  or  attending  sales,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? 
— Oh,  no;  I might  send  him  to  call  for  a little  bill,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort. 

Who  superintends  the  hospital  in  your  absence  ? — I and  Mrs. 
Dunston  ; we  ar^ never  absent  together,  nor  have  been  for  above 
thirty  years,  and  we  sat  down  with  that  attention  when  we  went 
to  it. 
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How  are  the  assistant  master  and  matron  employed  ? — There  is 
;wi  assistant  master  at  this  time  employed  ilnder  me. 

Is  the  assistant  master’s  time  taken  up  in  any  other  avocation  for 
your  private  advantage,  or  that  of  Mr.  Dunston  of  Broad-Street, 
your  son? — No,  not  that  I know  any  thing  of. 

Is  there  generally  a deficiency  of  two  or  three  of  the  servants 
allowed  by  the  hospital  ? — No;  when  one  goes  away  another  comes. 

How  isthe  assistantmatron  employed  ? — Inattendingto  thelinen. 

Does  the  assistant  matron  ever  go  out  to  take  the  care  of  ladies 
who  may  apply  to  you  for  a keeper  ? — Never  ; she  has  been  there 
these  thirty  years,  and  never  goes  out  at  all. 

Was  she  not  with  a lady  at  Halstead,  in  Essex,  four  or  fivemonths 
the  last  year  ? — No  ; I have  had  servants  that  when  they  have  left 
me  have  gone  out  with  people. 

The  question  is,  whether,  during  the  time  she  was  assistant  matron 
of  the  hospital,  she  did  not  go  out  to  take  care  of  ladies  for  private 
emolument  ? — No,  she  did  not. 

You  know  that  she  was  not  with  a lady  at  Halstead,  for  four  or 
five  months  the  last  year  ? — I do  not  know  that  she  was,  and  I must 
have  known  of  it  if  she  had. 

Did  not  a female  lay  herself  upon  the  fire  one  evening,  which 
occasioned  her  death,  and  was  not  an  alarm  given  by  a gentleman 
passing  along  Old-street,  who  saw  her  passing  the  windows  in 
flames  ? — There  was  a woman  who  secreted  herself,  and  the  fire 
was  raked,  and  she  went  and  clapped  her  clothes  all  over  the  fire 
and  cinders,  and  so  "she  became  on  fire  ; the  maid  was  just  by  her 
and  laid  her  down  immediately,  and  took  her  into  her  own  room  ; 
she  lived  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  but  it  was  her  death 
subsequently.  ■ • ' 1 

Had  you  an  inquest  upon  her  when  she  died  ? — No,  the  surgeon 
and  doctor  attended  her. 

Have  not  you  several  houses  in  which  you  accommsodate  patients 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  in  each  ? — Not  one,  nor  never  had. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  private  madhouse  in  Ivy-lane, 
Iloxton,  did  not  belong  to  you,  and  that  you  did  not  receive  the 
emoluments  ? — I am  only  the  landlord,  and  never  received  any 
emoluments  from  it;  our  committee  investigated  that  and  were 
satisfied  of  it,  that  I only  received  the  rent. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  never  have  been  at  any  time  since 
you  have  been  in  the  situation  at  Saint  Luke’s,  the  master  or  owner 
of  any  house  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  and  that  you  have  never 
derived  from  any  such  house  any  emolument,  as  partner  or  other- 
wise ?- — I do. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  recommending  patients  to  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  T — I am. 

For  those  recommendations  do  you  receive  any  emolument  or 
advantage  whatever  ?— None  whatever  ; Mr.  Warburtou  has  made 
my  wife  a present  of  a gown,  and  sometitnes  has  giVen  my  son  a few 
books. 

You  receive  no  pension  or  advantage  ? — No. 
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Nor  no  pecuniary  allowance? — No. 

Nor  no  profit  or  allowance  in  any  way  whatever  ?— No  more 
that  what  I have  mentioned. 

Beyond  that,  no  advantage  has  resulted  to  you  from  those  recom- 
mendations ? — No  advantage  whatever. 

Have  you  now  any  patient  confined  in  St.  Luke’s,  by  means  of 
an  iron  coller  round  his  neck  ? — None  ; we  never  had. 

^ou  have  stated  that  those  patients  who  dirty  themselves  have 
clean  blankets  every  night  ; are  they  fresh  ones,  or  the  same  that 
have  been  washed  during  the  day  ? — They  are  mostly  fresh  ones, 
or  those  that  have  been  dried  ; we  keep  a fire  to  dry  them. 

Do  you  recollect  a patient,  in  1812,  falling  down  the  straw  shaft, 
and  dislocating  his  thigh? — There  was  one  who  fell  down,  and 
hurt  his  hip  joint. 

Was  the  dislocation  ever  reduced  ? — I am  hardly  able  to  say. 

Did  not  the  patient  die  within  a fortnight  ? — I do  not  remember, 
but  1 think  not. 

How  happens  it  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the  surgeon  having 
applied  his  skill?  — I do  not  recollect  the  particulars  ; I know 
there  was  one  fell  down,  but  I believe  that  she  did  not  die,  and  I 
remember  the  surgeon  was  applied  to. 

1 ou  recollect  the  injury?— Yes. 

But  you  do  not  recollect  whether  the  complaint  was  treated, 
or  not  ? — I cannot  say  particularly  to  that. 

Is  there  no  record  kept  in  the  hospital  books  of  accidents  hap- 
pening ? — None,  that  I know  of. 

If  a person  destroys  himself,  is  that  put  down  ? — Yes ; that  is 
entered  in  the  committee-book.  • ' 

But  not  if  they  meet  with  any  accident  short  of  death  ? — No  ; 
a surgeon  is  sent  for  directly. 

The  entry  of  the  death  of  this  person  would  appear  in  the  book  ? 
— Yes. 

But  not  an  accident,  and  of  course  not  the  date  of  it  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  that  the  practise  of  muffling  exists  ? — No,  never  ; 
sometimes  the  maid  has  tied  a bit  of  sheet  or  something  round  the 
nose  to  dun  the  noise,  to  see  whether  it  would  quiet  them  ; at  other 
times  put  them  by  ; some  of  them  will  ball  from  Monday  morning 
to  Saturday  night,  and  she  has  put  a shutter  up  to  prevent  their 
disturbing  others. 

Do  you  know  of  the  practice  of  forcing  a patient,  when  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  take  food? — Yes;  I have  done  it  many 
score  times. 

Have  you  had  any  injury  in  Consequence  to  any  of  the  patients? 
— Not  with  me,  in  any  instance  whatever. 

Do  you  recollect  any  such  instances  in  your  house? — No. 

Have  you  ever  employed  any  of  the  keepers  about  buisness  not 
connected  with  the  hospital  ? — Not  particularly,  that  I know  of  ; 
they  have  gone  with  an  errand  or  a message,  or  something  of  that 
kind  for  me. 

Was  not  one  of  the  keepers  named  Thomas  Flower  employed 
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daily  for  a mouth  or  two  in  looking  after  your  son’s  shop  ? — Not 
that  I know  of;  there  was  one  Mr.. Drury,  an  apothecary,  used 
to  go  down  to  attend  my  son’s  shop  for  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
gers paid  him  for  it. 

Did  you  not  permit  a keeper  named  Thomas  Flower  to  work 
at  his  business  as  a baker,  for  six  successive  months,  to  enable  him 
to  pay  you  a small  debt  ? — No,  he  went  away  ; and  I in  fact 
bought  the  lease  of  a baker’s  shop  to  put  him  in  it,  because  he 
married  one  of  the  servants,  and  I lost  £.20  by  him  in  consequence. 

He  was  not  employed  as  a baker  while  he  was  a keeper  ? — No, 
he  was  not.  I beg  pardon,  there  was  a man  who  went  to  our 
baker’s  for  some  weeks;  he  used  to  go  once  or  twice  a week  to 
make  himself  fit  for  the  baking  business  ; he  married  one  of  the 
servants  in  the  house,  and  I let  him  go  to  fit  himself  for  being  a 
baker. 

He  used  to  go  in  the  night  ? — Yes,  part  of  the  night. 

Is  your  son’s  linen  washed  by  the  servants  of  the  hospital  ? — 
Some  little  of  it  I do  not  deny  ; his  frills  and  handkerchiefs,  and 
such  things. 


Jovis , 29°  die  Februarii , 1816. 

Lord  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunston  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  recommend  frequently,  or  advise,  the  families  or  friends 
of  lunatics  to  take  them  to  Warburton’s? — Sometimes,  if  they  ask 
me  the  question  I do  ; never  without. 

Does  that  often  happen  ? — Frequently. 

Is  it  to  one  only  of  Warburton’s  houses? — Sometimes  to  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other ; I say  they  live  very  well,  and  are 
well  taken  care  of,  for  any  thing  I know. 

You  recommend  occasionally  to  either  of  the  three? — Yes. 

Whitmore  House,  Talbot’s,  the  White  House,  aud  Rhodes’s? — 
Yes. 

When  the  patient  proceeds  to  Warburton’s  for  admission,  what 
certificate  of  insanity  docs  he  take  with  him  ? — He  takes  a certi- 
ficate from  the  person  who  sends  him,  and  the  medical  man. 

From  the  friend  or  friends  who  commit  him,  and  from  the  me- 
dical man  ? — Yes. 

What  may  be  the  moaning  of  the  medical  man  ? — Our  apothe- 
cary mostly,  mostly  the  apothecary  of  the  house,  sometimes  the 
surgeon. 

Ihat  man  has  been  admitted  with  a certificate  into  your  house  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  in  any  way  countersign  the  certificate  for  admission  to 
Warburton’s;  does  your  name  appear,  or  do  your  initials  appear  ? 
—My  initials  have  appeared. 

Do  your  initials  usually  appear  ?— Sometimes  they  have,  some- 
times they  have  not. 
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What  is  the  object  of  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  the  cerfiG- 
<#ile  ? — I have  no  meaning,  only  that  the  keeper  of  the  house  may 
know  they  come  from  St.  Luke’s  ; I have  no  other  meaning  in  it. 

The  persons  you  refer  to  have  been  already  in  St.  Luke’s  ? — 
_ Yes,  and  discharged  uncured  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  month# 
and  six  days. 

What  may  be  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Warburton,  the  keeper, 

knowing  that  those  patients  do  come  from  St.  Luke’s  ? 1 do  it 

upon  these  grounds,  that  they  have  not  much  to  spare,  that  they 
arc  mostly  poor,  and  to  boas  moderate  with  them  as  possible;  I 
have  no  other  meaning. 

The  meaning  of  this  letter  is  to  prove  the  poverty  of  the  pa- 
tients?— Yes,  he  came  from  St.  Luke’s,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
those  who  go  from  us  have  nothing  to  spare. 

Are  you  now  speaking  of  pauper  patients  ? — Sometimes  they  are 
poor  people,  more  needy  than  paupers  on  many  occasions and  I 
have  sometimes  written  at  the  bottom,  begging  them  to  be  as  mo- 
derate in  their  charges  as  possible,  for  that  the  friends  could  not 
afford  to  pay  much. 

No  Governor  cau  recommend  a patient  to  St.  Luke’s,  unless  he 
is  in  poor  circumstances? — He  cannot. 

A certificate  of  a_  patient  going  from  St.  Luke’s  to  Warbur- 
ton’.s,  proves  that  he  is  poor  ? — ft  does  ; when  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me,  from  knowing  the  distresses  of  the  family,  I have 
begged  them  not  to  take  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings  a 
week,  for  that  the  family  could  not  afford  it,  and  I have  saved 
scores  of  people  in  my  lifetime  pounds  and  pounds  by  it. 

The  insanity  must  be  proved,  and  the  qualification  of  poverty 
must  appear  to  the  Governors  of  your  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

How  does  that  appear? — From  the  certificate  of  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  they 
have  resided  ; and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  always  examine 
it  strictly  when  they  come,  and  if  they  find  they  have  sufficient  to 
support  themselves,  they  do  not  admit  them. 

Are  many  of  these  parish  paupers  as  well  as  poor  parishioners? 
— Many  of  them. 

What  is  the  weekly  charge  ? — I believe  the  paupers  pay  about 
ten  or  eleven  shillings  a week  : from  fen  to  eleven  shillings  I think 
is  the  usual  charge,  and  the  friends  pay  something  more. 

Every  patient  in  your  house,  male  and  female,  lies  alone  ? — 
Yes,  all  in  separate  beds,  but  in  some  rooms  they  have  two  or 
three  beds ; and  I have  in  some  of  the  rooms  put  two  bedsteads  in  a 
room  on  purpose  for  safety  ; for  they  will  try  all  schemes  to  make 
away  with  themselves,  but  where  there  is  another  in  company  they 
will  not  do  it.  The  gentlemen  have  asked  me  why  I allow  two 
beds  in  a room,  and  I have  given  that  as  my  reason,  and  that  it  is 
not  for  ajiy  other  reason  whatever. 

Have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  practice,  known  an  in- 
stance of  a lunatic  making  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  other  person  ? I do  not  know  that  ever  I did. 
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Do  not  many  of  your  patients  dine  together  ? — YcS. 

Do  you  trust  them  with  knives  and  forks? — Wc  tiever  tfust 
them  with  any  ; the  meat  is  cut  thin  and  laid  upon  trenchers,  for 
fear  of  any  thing  of  that  kind  occurring. 

You  have  repeatedly  assured  the  committee,  that  you  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  either  of  Warburton’s  houses  ? Nor  no  others ; 

I have  sent  servants  out  who  have  lived  with  me  and  gone  out,  and 
have  never  received  a shilling  in  my  life. ' 

What  number  of  patients  have  you  in  St.  Luke’s  now  ? — I think 
2*64;  the  number  is  very  low  now  to  what  it  has  been ; we  have 
had  340  or  350  waiting  for  several  years. 

There  is  no  candidate  for  admission  now  ? — No. 

Of  those  264,  can  you  inform  the  committee  how  many  are  un- 
der personal  restraint  ; how  many  are  chained  or  in  straight  waist- 
coats?— L "cannot  exactly  say;  there  may  be  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
or  there  may  be  two  or  three  more.  Many  of  them  are  in  a poor 
lost  low  state,  and  tearing  their  things  to  pieces;  to  prevent  this, 
we'  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  waistcoats  in  the  day,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that. 

Of  those  sixteen  or  eighteen  under  personal  restraint,  what  pro- 
portion are  without  clothes? — None  without  clothes  ; they  are  got 
up  every  day,  and  their  clothes  put  on,  and  the  waistcoat  over. 

Miss referred  to  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  went  from 

St.  Luke’s  ? — She  was  discharged  well  and  went  home  to  her  friends. 
I have  ascertained,  that  since  I attended  the  committee  yesterday, 
she  relapsed  and  came  back  again  ; it  was  the  second  time  she  was 
with  us  she  became  pregnant ; she  was  again  discharged  well. 

Do  joulcnow  any  thing  of  her  having  gone  to  Warburton’s 
afterwards  ? — Only  by  hearsay. 

She  did  not  go  with  any  certificate  from  you  or  the  surgeon  ? — 
No,  she  could  not,  for  she  was  discharged  well  ; there  was  no 
certificate  at  all. 

What  was  her  situation  in  life  ? — Her  grandfather  was  a stock- 
broker, and  her  father  was  a stock-broker ; and  I heard  her  oven 
father  went  beyond  his  mark  in  speculations  or  something,  and  was 
written  up  in  the  hall,  and  dismissed,  aud  did  not  go  there  after- 
wards, and  the  grandfather  followed  the  business  ; he  was  a very 
respectable  old  gentleman. 

Do  you  consider  her  as  having  been  a very  poor  woman  ? — I 
think  she  was,  for  she  had  nothing  but  what  she  got  from  her  grand- 
father ; and  her  grandfather  kept  the  son  and  his  family. 

Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  any  further  circumstances  res- 
pecting the  intercourse  between  the  keeper  Dowding  and  Miss 
— — — ? — The  father  and  grandfather  and  myself  talked  to  her 
many  times,  I suppose  for  ten  days,  desiring  to  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, and  who  it  was ; she  positively  declared  to  me  over  and 
over  again,  that  it  was  her  own  brother.  I never  saw  any  person 
stand  to  any  thing  as  she  did;  at  last  I persuaded  her  to  tell  me, 
and  she  did  ; she  told  me  it  was  Edward  Dowding,  and  that  it  hap- 
pened i(j  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  he  went  up  with  the  beer, 
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behind  the  door  ; there  were  two  patients  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time,  and  never  saw  it ; and  he  told  me  the  same  himself,  when  I 
found  it  out. 

Did  the  keeper  when  taxed  confess  it  ? — On  being  a good  deal 
talked  to  he  confessed  it. 

She  having  charged  him  With  having  got  her  with  child,  and  he 
confessing  he  was  the  father  of  the  child,  you  dismissed  him  ? — Yes, 
I did,  as  soon  as  I could  find  out  the  facts. 

Is  that  the  only  case  in  which  a female  patient  has  been  got  with 
child  in  St.  Luke’s  ? — I never  remember  one  before  nor  since. 

When  you  found  her  with  child,  did  she  lie  in  in  the  hospital  i — 
No  ; she  went  home  to  her  friends  before  that  time. 

Had  she  come  in  as  a parish  pauper  ?— No  ; her  grandfather  put 
her  there,  and  her  own  father  was  there  I believe  at  the  same  time  ; 
be  was  a patient  in  the  house  part  of  the  same  time  that  she  was. 

She  charged  her  brother  with  having  been  the  father  of  the  child 
she  bore  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  brother  in  the  house  at  the  time  then  ? — No,  the  grand- 
father, the  father,  and  the  brother,  all  came  to  me  in  the  parlour, 
and  we  taxed  her  all  together,  and  she  bore  us  out  before  his  face 
that  he  was  the  father. 

Had  he  been  to  see  her  ? — No,  he  had  never  been  near  the  house, 
he  could  not  have  done  it  in  our  house,  for  he  never  came  to  see  her, 
therefore  I was  sure  it  must  be  untrue. 

No  male  keeper  has  access  to  any  of  the  insane  w omen,  but  at 
meal  times? — No,  unless  they  are  wanted;  if  a patient  is  very 
obstreperous,  so  that  they  cannot  manage  her,  they  send  for  a man. 

How  do  they  get  in  when  they  are  sent  for  ? — The  same  key 
unlocks  all  the  gates.  I lock  them  up  at  night,  so  that  they  cannot 
get  into  the  gallery  without  my  leave. 

In  the  day-time  the  same  key  will  admit  them  ? — Yes,  but  they 
do  not  go. 

How  do  you  know  that  they  do  not  go  ? — I should  be  sure  to 
hear  of  it,  there  are  no  secrets  amongst  them. 

Does  not  each  male  keeper’s  key  give  him  during  the  day  access 
to  the  female  wards  ? — They  have  a key  that  would  give  them 
access,  or  we  should  be  very  much  at  a loss ; if  any  thing  happened 
we  should  not  be  able  to  get  there  in  time  to  save  any  mischief,  if  it 
was  not  for  that. 

You  say  that  no  knives  and  forks  are  allowed,  but  that  the  food 
is  cut  for  them,  and  served  to  them  in  trenchers  ? — Yes. 

How  is  it  with  patients  that  wear  a straight  waistcoat  the  whole 
of  the  day  ? — That  is  cut  by  the  servants  in  their  room,  and  they 
are  fed  with  it. 

The  servant  applies  it  to  the  mouth  of  each  patient  ? — Yes. 

And  the  same  with  respect  to  what  the  patient  drinks? — Just 
the  same,  there  are  several  of  the  patients  that  are  out  of  the  waist- 
coat, that  will  not  eat  or  drink  unless  they  are  crammed,  they  will 
not  take  it  themselves ; they  will  not  resist  it  if  we  feed  them,  but' 
they  will  not  take  it  themselves  ; that  is  the  case  with  two  at  this 
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very  time,  several  of  those  in  straight  waistcoats  are  undone  while 
they  are  at  dinner  ; some  we  can  trust,  and  some  we  cannot. 

Your  keepers  have  iu  consequence  of  that  some  additional  la- 
bour ? — Yes. 

What  may  be  your  number  of  keepers  at  this  time  ? — Only  one 
to  each  gallery  ; there  are  always  some  patients  better  than  others, 
and  the  best  doctor  they  have  is  employment ; if  we  can  get  them 
to  assist  the  maid,  that  does  them  a great  deal  of  good  ; the  servants 
are  obliged  to  have  some  of  the  patients  to  assist  them. 

How  long  have  you  been  employed  iu  this  line  ? — I believe  about 
four-and-forty  years. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  situation  of  master  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  ?— I think  between  three  and  four-and-thirty  years. 

You  as  master,  and  your  wife  as  matron  ? — Yes. 

With  what  salary  did  you  commence  the  office  of  master  ? — I 
think  at  first  we  had  but  sixty  pounds  a year  between  us,  there  were 
but  thirty  or  forty  patients  at  that  time. 

This  was  in  the  old  hospital  ? — It  was ; the  gentlemen  then  gave 
us  some  gratuity  ; the  committee  have  many  times  told  us  that  we 
were  not  half  paid  ; we  have  never  gone  out  of  the  house  together. 

You  have  occasionally  received  gratuities  from  the  general  com- 
mittee, in  consideration  of  their  approbation  of  your  conduct  ? — Yes, 
I have,  and  that  very  lately. 

At  the  last  court  did  you  receive  any  gratuity  ? — It  was  passed 
by  the  court,  I have  not  yet  received  it,  they  voted  me  fifty  pounds. 

In  cases  of  sudden  death  at  the  hospital,  you  have  stated  that 
there  are  only  particular  cases  where  the  coroner  sits  ? — Yes,  in 
cases  of  suicide. 

Has  that  been  the  practice  ever  since  you  have  known  the  hospi- 
tal ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a reason  for  not  summoning  the  jury  in  cases 
of  sudden  death  as  well  as  felo  de  se  ? — No,  I never  did  ; there  was 
one  coroner  when  I first  came  to  the  house  ; there  was  a coroner, 
I think  the  gentleman’s  name  was  Beach,  that  had  given  Mr. 
Mansfield,  the  first  master,  a general  warrant,  that  whenever  any 
accident  happened  to  bury  the  people  ; that  is  forty  years  ago,  I 
dare  say. 

Had  you  any  general  warrant  from  the  coroner  ? — Never. 

You  never  had  any  coroner’s  inquest  except  in  cases  of  suicide? — 
Only  in  cases  of  suicide. 

When  a patient  dies  suddenly,  and  has  not  been  seen  by  a medi- 
cal man? — We  have  had  a case  of  a patient  wrho  has  died  in  a fit, 
and  a medical  man  has  been  called  in. 

Is  it  the  practice  where  a patient  dies  in  a fit,  and  is  not  seen  by 
a medical  man,  to  have  a coroner’s  inquest  ? — I never  remember  an 
instance  of  that. 

Is  there  not  a resident  apothecary  in  the  house  ? — Constantly. 

Does  he  see  the  patients  every  day  ? — Regularly  everyday. 

If  a patient  were  to  die  suddenly  in  the  night,  without  having 
been  seen  by  a medical  man,  should  you  call  for  the  coroner’s  jury  ? 
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There  was  one  man  who  was  taken  in  a fit  while  the  servant  was 
feeding  him,  and  they  took  him  to  bed,  anc>the  apothecary  was  sent 
for  to  him  and  saw  him,  and  he  died  after  that. 

If  a medical  man,  on  being  called  to, the  relief  of  a dying  man, 
found  the  patient  in  question  dead,  would  you  in  that  case  send  to 
the  coroner  ? — Yes,  if  he  was  dead  I should  ; but  I never  remem- 
ber but  this  instance,  and  then  the  apothecary  had  seen  him,  and 
we  did  not. 

If  one  of  the  patients  knocked  the  other  on  the  head,  would  you 
in  that  case  send  to  the  coroner1?  — Yes,  directly  ; but  I have  not 
had  any  experience  of  that. 

No  man  ever  died  so  suddenly,  as  not  to  have  seen  some  medical 
man  of  the  establishment,  before  he  drew  his  last  breath  : — I do 
not  recollect  one  instance  of  the  kind. 

For  some  years  Dr.  Simmonds  was  the  superintending  physician 
at  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital. — He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Did  you  know  him  well  ? — I did. 

Did  you  ever  converse  with  him  respecting-  the  management  of 
Saint  Luke’s  ? — I have  many  times. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  frequent  visu 
tations  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  by  Governors  or  others  ? — I have 
many  times.  He  thought  the  less  they  were  visited  the  better,  that 
it  irritated  and  disturbed  them  much,  and  made  them  much  worse 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Their  seeing  any  body  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  Doctor’s  interference  with  the 
committee,  desiring  them  not  to  visit  too  frequently  ? — I think  I 
recollect  his  applying  to  the  committee,  and  wishing  it  not  to  be. 

You  do  not  recollect  how  that  arose? — I believe  it  was  from  a. 
disturbance  in  the  house  among  the  patients,  on  visiting  days,  that 
they  used  to  be  mixed,  men  and  women  together.  I hey  were  very 
bad,  and  the  people  would,  out  of  humanity  aud  teuderness,  bring 
them  things  to  eat,  and  they  were  then  ill  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  Doctor  interfered,  and  it  was  then  altered  to  once  a fortnight. 

Do  you  recollect  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Simmonds 
respecting  the  committee  visiting  ? — Yes,  1 think  I recollect  his 
interfering  and  saying,  that  if  they  visited,  it  made  the  patients 
more  insolent  aud  impudeut  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  as  they 
have  been,  I am  sure. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  if  there  was  a separation  of  the  lunatics 
into  smaller  classes,  the  evil  arising  from  visiting  would  be  veiy 
much  diminished  ? — I think  it  might. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  hold,  who  were  assistant  master 
and  matrou  of  the  hospital  ? — lies. 

When  did  they  come  ?— As  much  as  two  or  three  years  ago  ; 
they  were  there  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  went  home  one  week  or 
ten  days. 

Did  they  come  recommended  by  the  committee: — No,  only  by 
my  seeing  the  man  at  the  house,  aud  understanding  that  he  kept 
a house  for  the  reception  of  people  at  Maidstone,  or  some  place  in 
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Kent ; and  lie  came  in  and  was  there  fbr  a time  ; but.  we  went  to 
the  committee  at  Batson’s.  I do  not  know  of  whom  the  committee 
consisted,  but  the  treasurer  and  six  or  eight  gentlemen.  They  saw 
Mr.  Ford,  and  they  called  me  in  and  asked  me  about  Mr.  Ford  ; 
and  all  that  1 said  was- this  : that  I could  not  say  so  much  as  I 
wished  to  do.  And  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,- — “ Mr.  Dunston, 
we  are  of  your  opinion  ; we  do  not  think  he  is  a man  that  will  suit 
us.”  And  1 said,  I was  afraid  not;  indeed,  I was  sure  not  ; for  I 
did  not  suppose  him  to  be  so  unwieldy  a man  as  he  was  ; he  was  a 
lusty  man.  But  his  wife  told  our  apothecary,  Mr.  Drury,  that  he 
would  not  wash  his  face  for  three  months  together,  if  she  was  not 
to  stand  and  do  it  for  him. 

To  what  should  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  at  present? — To  the  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try, I should  think. 

How  many  vacancies  have  you  in  your  house  at  present  ? — 
Thirty-six. — I have  never  known  such  a thing  for  years. 

Have  you  been  able  to  ascertaiu  who  was  the  female  who  at- 
tended a lady  at  Halsted  in  Essex,  four  or  five  months  last  year, 
and  whether  she  was  an  assistant  matron  in  Saint  Luke’s  ? — I have 
ascertained  who  the  person  w.as,  and  that  she  never  was  a servant 
in  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital ; her  name  is  Tow. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  Land  Surveyor,  called  in,  and  examined. 

YOU  have  lately  visited  the  New  Bethlem  Hospital? — I was  at 
Bethlem  Hospital  on  Saturday  last,  in  company  with  Lord  Robert 
Seymour,  Lord  Bidding,  and  the  honourable  Henry  Grey  Bennet, 
members  of  this  committee. 

Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  what  you  saw  there  ? — 
The  manner  in  which  the  day-rooms  are  heated  is  particularly  to  be 
found  fault  with ; they  are  heated  by  steam  conveyed  up  a tube, 
which  tube  is  at  the  heat  of  212,  consequently  subject  to  patients 
burning  themselves  by  putting  their  hands  against  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Haslam  said,  that  in  one  instance  a pa- 
tient did  burn  herself? — Yes;  the  patients  also  complained,  that 
holding  their  heads  over  this  tube  in  order  to  obtain  warmth,  that 
they  grew  very  sick  ; also  that  the  air  in  the  room  being  heated  by 
means  of  the  tube,  remained  in  a stagnant  state;  and  that  the  true 
way  to  warm  any  apartment  is  by  heated  air  at  the  fountain  head, 
as  it  were  continually  pouring  into  the  room  and  going  out  again  by 
a ventilator,  which  at  once  carries  heat  and  ventilation  into  the 
apartment ; that  by  a contrary  system  being  acted  upon  in  these 
apartments,  the  smell  was  very  offensive. 

Did  you  observe  that  the  sleeping-rooms  were  insufficiently 
heated  ? — I did  not  observe  that  they  were  heated  at  all. 

Are  the  sleeping-rooms  glazed  in  every  instance:  ? — On  the  base- 
ment story  they  are  without  glass,  and  the  frames  having  iron  bars 
between  them,  and  also  a projecting  iron  in  the  inside  of  the  rooms, 
which  acts  as  a fastening  to  the  shutters,  and  which  would  allow 
patients  likely  to  commit  suicide  to  destroy  themselves,  i under- 
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stood  that  those  windows  were  not  intended  to  be  glazed.  If  any 
opinion  still  continues  to  prevail,  that  maniacs  are  not  susceptible 
of  suffering  by  cold,  I had  a striking  proof  on  Saturday  of  their 
love  of  warmth,  by  seeing  them  huddled  together  in  the  offensive 
smell  of  the  day-rooms  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  the  windows  — In  the  two 
middle  galleries  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  has  not  been 
pursued,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  window  still  remains  blocked 
up.  In  the  basement  lloor  and  the  upper  gallery,  the  patients  can 
look  out  of  those  windows,  and  it  is  the  best  denial,  that  their  incli- 
nation to  break  the  glass  is  the  reason  why  the  windows  of  the 
other  galleries  should  not  continue  to  be  blocked  up.  Mr.  Haslam 
stated  that  there  was  a form,  which  when  patients  restrained  them- 
selves, they  were  allowed  to  stand  upon  to  look  out  of  the  windows 
by  way  of  indulgence  ; upon  Lord  Bidding  asking  to  see  the  form, 
the  keeper  said  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  men’s  galleries,  but 
that  there  was  one  in  the  women’s  gallery.  Lord  Robert  Seymour 
again  asked  the  man,  why  they  did  not  allow  the  patients  a form, 
the  keepers  distinctly  stated,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  sort- 
In  those  galleries  in  which  the  windows  were  so  low  that  the  pa- 
tients could  look  out,  and  which  in  the  upper  one  they  evidently 
enjoyed  doing,  not  a single  pain  of  glass  was  broken,  nor  did  the 
keepers  state  that  any  had  been  ; and  in  one  of  the  galleries  there  is 
a glass  door,  which  is  defended  from  any  accident  of  the  sort  by  a 
strong  wire  between  the  glass  and  gallery,  which  might,  if  neces- 
sary, be  used  to  the  lower  pains  of  glass  throughout  the  windows 
of  all  the  galleries;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  would  be 
no  dinger  in  glazing  the  sleeping-rooms,  from  the  fear  of  the  pa- 
tients breaking  the  glass. 

Did  you  learn  the  number  of  patients  in  Bethlem  when  you  saw 
it  on  Saturday  last? — There  were  only  122;  and  it  is  very*  impor- 
tant to  remark  to  the  committee  the  fact,  that  this  great  hospital  is 
only  half  filled. 

What  number  is-  the  building  capable  of  holding,  as  it  now 
stands  ?—  It  can  with  great  ease  hold  200. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  there  now  being  so  small  a number? — 
I attribute  it  distinctly  to  the  exposition  of  the  management  of 
Bethlem  Hospital  before  this  committee  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  same  medical  officers  still  remaining,  whose  con- 
duct was  so  completely  amalgamated  with  the  government  of  that 
institution.  I understood  when  I visited  the  hospital  on  Saturday 
last,  that  no  medical  treatment  was  at  present  pursued,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  accustomed  medical  routine  of  that  institution,  would 
be  pursued  until  next  May  ; that  thus  a patient  put  in  in  October 
would  stand  no  chance  of  being  cured  in  a state  of  incipient  mad- 
ness, by  any  application  of  science  till  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Did  you  observe  any  means  used  for  the  employment  or  amuse- 
ment of  the  patients?  The  convalescent  women  patients  were 
employing  themselves,  most  of  them  seated  at  the  windows  in  the 
keeper’s  room,  either  at  work  or  reading;  but  this  was  the  only 
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\1ilng  at  all  like  moral  treatment  throughout  the  hospital ; the  men 
were  sitting  in  an  unemployed  idle  state  in  the  day-rooms,  without 
any  means  being  thought  of  to  lead  their  attention  from  the  disturbed 
objects  with  which  a diseased  mind  is  pervaded;  indeed,  it  struck 
me,  that  the  hospital  ou  the  niaie  side  particularly,  was  much  more 
like  a lock-up  house  to  confine  persons  in,  than  an  hospital  for  the 
cure  of  disease. 

Were  not  you  likewise  at  Whitmore  House  at  IToxton  ? — I was 
at  Whitmore  House  on  the  same  day,  in  company  with  Lord  Robert 
Seymour  and  Lord  Binning. 

Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  the  accommodation  of 
Whitmore  House,  or  the  treatment  of  the  patients  ? — The  visit  was 
certainly  unexpected  by  Mr.  Warlmrton,  who  we  found  at  Whit- 
more House,  and  who  immediately  took  us  to  the  basement  story', 
which  has  been  called  u the  regions  below;”  this  apartment  was 
occupied  by  eight  or  nine  females,  some  of  whom  were  not  aw  are  of 
the  necessities  of  nature  ; and  upon  the  whole  there  was  nothing 
that  struck  me  to  find  fault  with  the  comforts  which  they  received 
there;  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  rooms  were  clean,  and,  that 
the  apartments  had  the  advantage,  although  the  basement  story  of 
the-house  itself,  still  as  it  respected  the  gardens,  was  a ground  floor, 
as  there  was  a door  out  of  the  sitting-room  which  opened  into  a 
garden  from  the  basement  story'.  J went  into  a large  room  called 
the  lower  tapestry,  in  which  were  four  ladies  and  a female  keeper; 
this  room  has  in  it  four  turn-up Jbeds,  which  have  the  appearance  in 
the  day-time  of  book-cases  ; the  room  is  large  and  particularly 
airy;  and  it  was  really  a pleasure  to  see  beings  under  so  miserable 
a disease  so  well  treated  as  they  appeared  to  be,  during  the  short 
visit  that  was  paid. 

Did  you  inquire  whether  there  were  beds  placed  in  the  gallery  ? 
— The  gallery  is  divided  at  night  into  two  distinct  apartments  by 
folding  doors  ; and  in  each  of  those  apartments  three  turn-up  beds 
are  put  down,  the  door  cases  of  which  form  a separation  at  the  head 
of  each,  and  those  sleeping-rooms  are  occupied  by  male  patients, 
and  kt  the  further  corner  is  a bed  in  which  a servant  sleeps;  they 
always  have  a servant  sleep  in  the  room;  the  visit  lasted  about 
three  hours,  and  was  extended  to  tho  whole  house,  the  general 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  which  can  deserve  nothing  but  approba- 
tion. The  house  stands  in  the  midst  of  very  tine  gardens,  of  the 
extent  of  five  acres,  and  such  of  the  patients  as  can  enjoy  it  when 
convalescent,  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  by  keeping  fowls  or 
rabbits,  or  cultivating  a small  piece  of  garden  ground. 

How  many  patients  are  there  ? — There  were  about  eighty  patients, 
both  male  and  female. , If  the  committee  will  have  the  goodness  to 
allow  me,  I wish  to  make  an  observation  upon  a part  of  the  evi- 
dence which  I gave  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  to  this  commit- 
tee; I then  stated  the  opinion  which  I had  formed  from  Conversing 
w ith  the  several  keepers  of  mad-houses,  that  medicine  had  no  effect 
upon  this  lamentable  disease;  but  the  year’s  experience  has  very 
much  altered  my  opinion  upon  this  subject;  my  attention  was  par- 
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ticularly  attracted  to  it  in  consequence  of  receiving  a letter  from  Dr. 
Finch  of  Laverstock,  in  'which  he  stated,  that  it  was  a very  great 
error;  that  it  was  a disease,  which  in  its  insipient  state  was  capable 
of  relief  from  medicine;  and  I accepted  an  invitation  from  him  to 
go  down  to  Laverstock,  where  I examined  the  register  of  the  many 
cases  which  had  come  under  his  care,  and  he  has  completely  proved 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  medical  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence; and  in  this  opinion,  he  is  entirely  corroborated  by  the  im- 
portant evidence  which  you  lately  heard  from  Sir  Henry  Halford. 
I consider  the  report  of  this  committee  will  probably  form  the  stan- 
dard book  upon  this  subject,  and  that  therefore  it  is  highly  import- 
ant that  no  erroneous  opinion  should  go  forth.  I wish  to  say  a few 
words  upon  the  benefit  or  injury  which  may  arise  from  inspection. 
I can  have  no  doubt,  that  there  are  patients  whose  disease  is  very 
much  irritated  by  the  sight  of  strangers,  and  that  therefore  it  re- 
quires great  caution  how  such  persons  are  seen  in  a hurried  manner ; 
that  although  this  may  be  the  case  with  some  individuals,  the  very 
great  majority  of  persons  find  a relief  by  conversation  with  visitors, 
and  it  forms  a subject  of  conversation  and  of  employment  to  the 
mind  for  a considerable  time  afterwards. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  of  this  gentleman,  Dr.  Finch,  to  give  em- 
ployment of  different  sorts  to  his  patients? — The  difference  in  that 
respect  between  the  asylum  at  Laverstock  and  all  the  institutions 
- surrounding  this  great  town  is  most  striking;  the  want  of  room 
about  them  necessarily  keeps  the  patients  confined  together,  but 
those  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Finch  are  continually  in  exercise 'or 
under  amusement,  the  male  patients,  a certain  proportion  of  them, 
ride  out  coursing  at  this  time  of  the  year  daily  on  the  Downs  ; 
there  are  bowls  in  the  garden,  there  is  a billiard-room  in  the  house, 
they  play  at  backgammon,  and  it  appears  to  be  his  great  object  to 
keep  the  mind  continually  at  work,  upon  any  thing  but  that  which 
engages  it  under  disease;  he  keeps  a carriage  in  which  the  ladies 
ride  out ; they  are  amused  in  various  ways. 

Those  latter  circumstances  have  contributed  much  to  the  cure  of 
such  of  his  patients  as  have  been  restored  to  a state  of  sanity  of 
mind?— I consider  that  Dr.  Finch  bestows  his  attention  upon 
moral  treatment  as  well  as  medical.  I know  various  persons  who 
have  been  cured  under  his  care,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
state  to  this  committee,  that  the  cured  form  a great  proportion,  I 
believe,  arising  very  much  from  being  placed  under  his  care  when 
first  attacked;  but  no  doubt  the  majority  of  his  patients  in  the 
establishment  must  be  in  a confirmed  state  of  insanity,  and  for  the 
whole  he  provides  the  amusements  which  1 have  described. 

Are  there  any  pauper  patients  in  this  establishment : — There  are 
some  pauper  patients  who  are  in  a building  at  a distance  from  the 
house,  but  they  are  employed  in  gardening  and  various  pursuits 
about  the  premises.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  employment  for  per- 
sons accustomed  to  labour  than  for  others. 

Wliat  do  you  su ppose  those  patients  who  have  all  those  indul- 
gences pay  annually  each  of  them  : — That  entirely  depends  upon 
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tlic  manner  in  which  their  friends  either  can  afford  or  chuse  to  pay  ; 
many  gentlemen  have  horses  kept  for  them,  and  one  servant  to  one 
gentleman,  which  must  be  expensive.  I believe  there  is  a lady 
there  for  whom  a carriage  is  kept. 

Do  you  know  whether  each  of  the.  male  pauper  patients  has  a 
bed  to  himself? — I cannot  speak  to  that. 


WHEN  did  the  medical  commissioners  visit  Whitmore  House? 
— I think  about  six  weeks  ago. 

At  what  hour? — 1 think  about  five  o’clock. 

Did  they  go  all  over  the  house  ? — 1 believe  they  did,  I was  not 
there  at  the  time  ; I understood  they  had  made  a very  minute  in- 
spection of  the  house. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Rogers  before  this 
committee  ? — I have,  under  the  indulgence  of  the  committee. 

Are  there  any  observations  you  wish  to  make  upon  it? — No 
further  than  a direct  contradiction  to  every  assertion  he  has  made. 

IIow  long  have  you  know'n  Mr.  Rogers  ? — From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  being  an  assistant  to  Longley  and  Dunston,  who  were 
apothecaries  to  my  house ; .that  might  be  I think  about  the  year 


He  acted  as  assistant  apothecary  in  your  house  for  some  years  ? 
— For  several  years. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct? — Not 
particularly  ; he  seldom  acted  under  his  own  guidance  ; it  was  his 
duty  to  attend  the  house  every  other  day  ; Mr.  Dunston  generally 
came  about  twice  a week,  and  prescribed  such  medicine  as  he 
thought  right ; in  the  meantime  this  person  came  to  attend  the 
patients,  more  I should  rather  think  to  report  than  to  prescribe. 

Mr.  Rogers  stales  in  his  evidence,  that  in  Talbot’s  house  he 
performed  an  operation,  cutting  off  a part  of  the  feet  of  an  un- 
fortunate female  patient,  which  had  mortified  from  cold;  is  that 
a true  statement: — I recollect  the  circumstance  of  the  female  lie 
alludes  to  ; it  was  a case  of  extreme  torpor,  no  circulation,  a 
case  of  paralysis,  and  1 believe  nothing  could  have  prevented 
mortification  taking  place  ; the  patient  1 know  was  taken  very 
great  care  of,  and  every  thing  done  to  prevent  it. 

Do  you  think  the  disease  was  caused  by  cold  ? — I am  certain  it 
was  not. 

Has  it  often  happened  to  you  to  have  the  pauper  patients  that 
are  confined  in  those  rooms  in  the  yard,  in  which  there  are  no  fire- 
places and  consequently  no  warmth,  suffer  from  cold  during  the 
winter,  so  as  to  have  their  limbs  affected  by  the  cold  ? — In  no 
one  instance  but  the  one  alluded  to,  no  such  instance  ever  hap- 
pened ; chilblains  will  take  place,  especially  with  paralytic  patients 
who  have  no  circulation,  but  those  patients  are  kept  particularly 
warm,  they  are  got  up  in  the  day  time  and  taken  into  a rbom 
called  die  paralytic  room. 


Mr.  Thomas  Wurhurj_Qn  called  in,  and  Examined. 
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How  many  patients  sleep  in. those  places ? — The  number  I can- 
not  positively  state. 

Are  they  all  paupers? — Yes,  none  but  pauper  patients  are 
there.  ^ 

The  rooms  have  no  fires  in  them?-*— No. 

How  many  sleep  in  those  rooms  ? — It  depends  upon  the  size  of 
Die  room;  I should  think  in  the  largest  rooms  which  have  hereto- 
fore been,  there  may  have  been  sixteen  or  eighteen  ; but  a room 
has  lately  been  built  for  that  very  purpose,  containing  consider- 
ably more. 

Still  without  a fire-place? — Except  the  fires  underneath,  which 
always  keep  the  rooms  above  very  dry  and  very  warm  ; 1 speak 
of  the  rooms  within  the  sphere  of  the  house. 

In  the  former  rooms  there  was  no  fire  underneath  ? — There  was 
not ; they  were  on  the  ground  floor,  and  were  generally  so  in  every 
establishment  for  paupers  ; but  I do  not  think  it  a good  system. 

What  means  have  you  of  keeping  the  patients  warm? — By 
blankets,  rugs,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  warm  bedding. 

Did  not  many  of  those  patients  lie  upon  straw  ? — A great 
number. 

"Were  not  some  of  them  almost  uncovered,  refusing  to  w.ear  any 
thing  about  them  r — It  is  impossible  to  prevent  that,  unless  the 
patient  is  so  confined  as  that  he  cannot  move  to  throw  it  off. 

Under  those  circumstances,  were  not  the  patients  who  were 
without  clothes  and  lying  in  straw,  affected  by  the  cold  in  the 
winter. 

Every  possible  care  w'as  taken  to  prevent  it,  by  confining  those 
who  -would  throw  off  their  clothes  from  doing  so  ; but  an  accident 
of  that  sort  might  happen. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  hardly  ever  happened? — I never  knew  an 
instance  of  an  injury  so  much  as  any  boy  has  received  at  school 
from  a chilblain,  or  not  more  ; the  instance  alluded  to  was  a case 
of  paralysis,  there  was  no  circulation. 

Having  given  this  specific  contradiction  to  one  of  the  facts  stateiL 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  you  mean  to  state  generally,  that  all  his  facts  and 
his  charges  brought  against  the  establishment  belonging  to  you, 
arc  totally  groundless  and  false? — I do;  there  is  one  statement 
given  by  him  of  a servant  striking  a patient,  and  the  servant 
was  kept  for  two  years  afterwards.  The  servant  did  remain  a 
length  of  time  in  the  house,  but  he  was  removed  from  the  care  " 
of  ifny  patient;  he  was  kept  in  the  house  for  catting  provisions, 
arid  doing  things  of  that  sort. 

How  long  was  lie  kept  in  the  house  ? — A year  and  a quarter,  or 
probably  a year  and  a half. 

Was  lie  a keeper  of  brutal  manners? — I thought  not  myself? 
he  was  a man  that  1 had  a very  good  opinion  of. 

Had  you  any  other  complaints  ol  his  conduct? — I think  not,  I 
never  heard  of  any  ; lie  ceased  to  be  a keeper  as  soon  as  a person 
could  be  got  for  his  situation.  ' 

The  reason  of  his  removal  was  his  having  struck  a patient^1 


Yes  v for  is  a maxim  in  the  whole  of  my  establishment,  if  a man 
strikes  a patient,  except  in  defence  of  his  own  life,  and  unless 
it  is  apparent  that  Ins  life  is  in  danger,  that  he  shall  be  dismissed 
immediately.  Mr.  Rogers  has  mentioned  to  me,  during  the  time 
lie  was  in  attendance  at  the  White  House,  that  in  any  case  requi- 
ring great  care  and  attention,  and  particularly  good  nursing,  that 
he  recommended  they  should  be  sent  to  that  house  in  preference  to 
any  other,  for  he  was  sure  they  would  there  be  taken  care  of. 


Mercurii , 6°  die  Martii , 1816. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Simmonds  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  situation  ? — I am  head  keeper  of  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital. 

How  long  have  you  been  a keeper  there  ? — I have  been  in  the 
hospital  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years;  I have  been  cook 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  the  time- 

Had  you  had  the  care  of  insane  persons  before  yon  were  made  a 
keeper  at  Bethlem  ? — I was  with  a Mr.  Clark  of  Lisson-Green, 
Paddington,  for  some  time. 

He  was  a man  of  very  large  fortune  ? — Yes  ; then  I had  not  the 
care  of  him;  1 used  to  go  out  and  walk  with  him,  along  with 
Doctor  Monro’s  man. 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee  any  particulars  respecting  the 
management  of  insane  persons  in  Bethlem,  with  which  you  think 
it  desirable  the  committed  should  be  acquainted  ? — Mr.  Tilley 
Matthews  I knew  very  well;  he  was- there  many  years ; he  died 
cut  of  the  house. 

State  to  the  committee  whatever  you  think  it  important  for  them 
to  knowr  respecting  the  treatment  of  patients  in  Bethlem  ?— I can- 
not think  Mr.  Matthews  was  treated  properly  ; be  was  a gentle- 
man ~ he  had  had  a genteel  education,  and  1 did  not  think  he 
ought  to  have  had  the  treatment  he  had,  for  he  never  would  offend 
any  body  that  did  not  offend  him. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  treatment  he  had  ? — I rather  thought 
it  was  harsh  upon  him,  because  be  would  not  submit  to  the  apo- 
thecary ; he  was  chaineu  by  the  leg  just  before  that,  and  having 
affronted  the  apothecary,  the  keeper,  William  Hawkins,  who  had 
the  care  of  him,  1 being  assistant  keeper,  came  to  me  and  said, 
you  must  go  along  with  me  to  put  a pair  of  handcuffs  on  Mr. 
Matlhevys;  I said  there  is  no  call  for  going  for  he  will  not  resist 
at  all.  I went  up  to  the  door,  but  very  reluctantly ; the  hand- 
cuffs were  put  on. 

Who  ordered  them  to  be  put  on  ? — Mr.  Ilaslam,  the  apothecary. 

How  long  did  he  lie  handcuffed  and  leg-locked? — 1 think’a 
matter  of  two  or  three  years ; he  never  went  near  a bit  of  lire.  1 
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■used  <o  go  up  anil  undo  his  handcuffs  when  the  keeper  was  out, 
to  put  him  on  a clean  shirt ; his  friends  used  to  wash  his  things  at 
Camberwell  ; his  wife  and  sister  used  to  bring  his  clean  linen,  and 
when  the  clean  linen  came  on  the  Monday,  the  visiting  day,  I 
used  to  go  up  and  undo  his  handcuffs,  and  help  him  to  put  on  a 
dean  shirt,  and  then  he  used  to  have  his  blanket  gown  put  on  ; 
he  used  to  request  somebody  to  mend  his  pens;  he  had  two  pins 
for  a compass,  and  some  pens  and  ink,  and  used  to  write  a great 
deal. 

Was  he  quiet  when  the  handcuffs  were  taken  off? — Yes. 

What  was(  the  reason  they  were  put  on  again  ? — He  used  to  talk 
a good  deal  against  the  apothecary,  but  never  before  any  one  of- 
fended him. 

He  never  injured  any  one  with  his  hands: — No;  I must  say,  I 
went  very  reluctantly  to  assist  in  putting  them  on. 

The  irons  were  put  on  to  punish  him  for  the  use  of  his  tongue  ? — • 
Yes. 

You  think  he  was  not  likely  to  do  injury  to  himself  or  any  per- 
son ? — No,  unless  they  offended  him. 

Do  you  know  in  what  situation  of  life  he  had  been? — I think  a 
tea-broker;  he  lived  in  Leadenhal  1-street ; he  used  to  talk  and 
run  on,  that  he  was  the  emperor  of  all  the  world,  but  nothing 
else. 

Did  he  appear  to  suffer  from  cold? — No;  he  never  had  any 
chilblains  that  I recollect. 

What  b'ecame  of  him  ? — They  thought  proper  some  years  after 
that,  to  let  him  walk  about  loose,  and  he  used  to  write  a good 
deal  ; and  I believe  Mr.  Staveley,  one  of  his  friends,  thought  of 
taking  him  out. 

Was  he  taken  out  of  the  hospital  ? — Being  ill,  they  thought 
that  the  best  way  was  for  him  to  go  info  the  country.  Mr.  Crow- 
ther  recommended  this,  and  his  friends  paid  half,  and  the  hospital 
half,  and  he  went  to  Mr.  Fox’s  house,  where  he  died. 

Had  he  those  abscesses  in  his  back  of  which  he  died  when  he 
left  Bethlem  ? — Yes,  he  had  ; and  I believe  they  were  the  occasion 
of  his  death. 

Had  he  them  during  the  time  he  was  leg-locked  and  handcuffed  ? 
— No,  he  had  not ; but  that  might  very  likely  be  the  occasion  of 
bringing  them  on. 

You  have  said,  that  he  would  not  offend  any  body  unless  they 
offended  him  ; what  sort  of  resentment  would  he  have  shewn? — 
Only  with  his  tongue ; but  if  any  other  patient,  who  was  dirty, 
went  into  his  room,  he  would  turn  him  out,  and  perhaps  give  him 
a kick. 

You  never  knew  an  instance  of  his  offering  personal  violence  to 
any  one  ? — No,  never. 

He  was  considered  as  a sort  of  sight  in  the  hospital? — When 
any  visitors  came,  he  was  shewn  to  them,  and  his  writings. 

Stale  what  you  know  respecting  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Gloier.— - 
Glover  was . incurable ; lie  used  sometimes  lo  go  through  to  the 
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apothecary’s,  and  to  attend  the  kitchen  fire,  and  such  things  as 
that ; -and  sometimes  he  used  to  say  lie  was  ill  and  would  not  go; 
he  said  he  was  not  well,  and  could  not  go  ; and  they  thought  he 
was  lazy ; and  one  afternoon  it  w as  reported  that  he  made  free 
with  a little  girl,  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  pulling  her 
about ; I cannot  speak  to  that,  only  that  they  said  so ; they  rang 
the  bell,  and  I took  Glover  and  chained  him  by  the  leg.  Mr. 
Haslam  was  out  at  the  time,  and  the  keeper  was  out  at  the  time; 
I was  assistant  keeper,  and  I told  the  keeper  of  it ; and  when 
Mr.  Haslam  came  home,  the  keeper  told  hirn  of  it ; and  he  went 
to  him,  whether  that  night  or  the  next  I cannot  tell.  Glover  was 
ordered  into  a different  room,  where  there  was  very  little  light  to 
be  seen;  he  had  his  head  shaved,  and  a blister  put  upon  it ; and 
nobody  went  near  him  but  the  keeper.  For  several  months  he  was 
kept  so. 

Was  he  frantic  ? — No,  I never  saw  any  harm  in  him. 

He  was  in  no  state  that  you  thought  warranted  the  confinement  ? 
— No,  I did  not  see  the  man  grumble.  I used  to  go  to  him  now 
and  then. 

He  was  not  dangerous  ? — I never  saw  him  dangerous  to  any  man  ; 
he  was  very  quiet  at  that  time.  He  had  committed  an  offence  be- 
fore he  came  there,  killing  his  own  child;  but  that  was  through 
jealousy,  and  he  never  behaved  incorrect  while  he  was  there,  that 
I know  of. 

How  long  was  he  confined  in  this  way  ? I know  it  was  for  se- 
veral months,  but  I cannot  say  how  long. 

In  what  situation  of  life  had  Mr.  Glover  been? — I think  he  was 
a shopkeeper.  When  the  apothecary  thought  proper  he  let  Glo- 
ver out. 

Was  he  blistered  all  that  time? — I do  not  mean  to  say  he  was 
blistered  all  that  time. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  being  in  the  cold-bath  at  any 
time  ? — No  ; that  was  not  Glover;  that  was  a man  some  years  be- 
fore that,  I think  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I do  not  know 
the  man’s  name  who  was  kept  in  the  bath  too  long.  I happened  to 
go  into  the  bath  side-room  (a  room  for  patients  who  would  not 
keep  themselves  clean ;)  there  was  a place  where  they  used  to  warm 
thte  water,  to  put  the  patients  into  the  hot-bath  when  they  wanted 
it.  They  used  to  put  dirty  sheets  into  this  place,  to  wash  the  filth 
out,  before  they  sent  them  to  the  wash.  There  was  a man  en- 
tangled in  the  sheets ; he  had  had  a paralytic  stroke.  I went  to 
pull  this  man  out ; and  I got  him  out,  and  I laid  him  on  the  floor, 
and  rubbed  him.  I went  to  the  house  and  called  for  the -apothe- 
cary; I sent  the  maid  up  two  or  three  times;  and  it  was  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  I called  him  before  he  came.  The 
man  was  dead ; he  was  alive  when  I found  him.  I rubbed  him  with 
salt  and  such  things. 

Did  he  fall  into  the  bath  ? — Yes ; he  fell  back  into  the  bath, 
and  being  a tall  man  he  could  not  get  out. 
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Do  you  think  lie  received  injury  in  the  bath  ? — I think  he  was 
too  long  in  the  bath. 

Ifow  long  was  the  apothecary  in  coming,  after  you  sent  for  him  ? 
‘ — I have  no  doubt  he  was  twenty  minutes. 

What  message  did  you  send  ? — I sent  word  that  a man  had  got 
into  the  bath,  and  that  I begged  him  to  come  and  see  w hether  he 
could  save  him. 

Was  there  an  inquest  upon  the  body  ? — No. 

Is  it  the  custom  in  Bethlem  when  there  is  a patient  dies  suddenly 
to  have  an  inquest? — No  ; only  when  one  patient  knocks  anqther 
down,  or  when  they  kill  themselves.  When  Iladfield  knocked 
Ben  Swain  over  the  form  and  he  died,  there  was  an  inquest. 

How  did  Swain  come  by  his  death  ?* — Iladfield,  who  shot  at  His 
Majesty,  knocked  him  over  the  form  one  morning  betweeu  eight 
and  nine  o’clock:  he  died  immediately.  He  struck  him  on  the 
head. 

Do  you  remember  any  treatment  of  him  by  the  apothecary  be- 
cause he  refused  to  work  for  him? — No;  I cannot  speak  to  that, 
Benjamin  Swain  Avas  many  years  chained  by  the  leg. 

Was  he  a quiet  inoffensive  person  ? — I used  to  think  him  not  very 
quiet;  but  I never  saw  any  harm  of  him  ; he  was  let  loose  in  my 
time. 

If  you  had  him  in  the  hospital  at  present,  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment noAv  adopted  there,  should  you  keep  him  chained? — No;  I 
should  not  think  he  required  it. 

Upon  the  Avhole,  as  an  experienced  keeper,  has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  unnecessary  restraint  is  put  upon  the  insane  persons  in 
Bethlem? — No;  I do  not  think  there  is  unnecessary  restraint,  but 
I think  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  so  long ; they  are  very  seldom 
chained  now  except  they  are  dangerous  to  themselves.  They  have 
a pair  of  handcuffs,  and  walk  about;  they  are  not  chained  unless 
there  is  a very  bad  patient  who  will  not  keep  in  bed,  they  chain 
him  by  the  arm  for  fear  of  his  getting  his  clothes  off. 

Are  not  the  patients  infinitely  better  clothed  now  than  they  were 
some  years  back  ? — I think  they  are. 

Was  it  not  the  practice  in  old  Bethlem,  not  in  the  late  gallery, 
but  in  the  gallery  pulled  down,  for  eight,  ten,  or  more  patients  to 
be  fastened  to  the  tables,  almost  in  a state  of  perfect  nakedness  ? — 
Yes  ; they  used  to  think  they  tore  them  all  to  pieces,  some  of  them 
would  do  that. 

In  point  of  fact,  were  they  not  fastened  to  the  tables,  sitting  in 
a state  of  perfect  nudity  ? — They  used  to  be  so  at  the  table ; they 
were  chained  all  round. 

There  is  no  person  in  that  state  at  present? — No  ; none  at  all. 
The  old  steward,  Mr.  Alavoine,  never  interfered  with  the  patients, 
only  clothing  and  feeding  them  ; the  rest  lay  with  the  apothecary. 

Were  you  well  acquainted  with  Norris,  during  the  time  he  was 
confined  there? — Yes. 

Wene  you  present  when  the  chains  Avere  put  on?— No  ; we  have 
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a holiday  out  on  a Sunday  once  in  three  weeks,  and  my  turn  hap- 
pened to  be  when  he  stabbed  Hawkins  and  Taylor. 

He  was  a very  violent  outrageous  patient? — Yes;  he  was  at 
times. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  you  could  have  kept  him  secure  without 
the  employment  of  those  chains  ? — They  Avere  at  first  invented  with 
handcuffs,  and  then  he  had  a basil  on  the  hand,  and  there  was  a 
chain  rivetted  into  the  Avail,  lest  he  should  get  loose,  and  there 
used  to  be  another  chain  into  the  next  room  to  pull  him  up,  but  he 
used  to  get  a string  and  tie  to  that,  that  they  could  not  pull  it  up. 

Used  it  not  to  be  an  amusement  to  persons  who  came  into  the 
hospital,  to  pull  that  chain  up? — I never  saw  that. 

Did  not  other  patients  do  it? — They  could  not  get  into  that 
room,  for  it  was  generally  kept  locked,  and  they  used  to  put  a man 
of  no  sense  into  that  room. 

Do  you  knoAv  who  was  the  inventor  of  those  chains  ? — I believe 
it  was  the  apothecary  ; as  to  the  iron  jacket,  I believe  that  was  a 
committee  job  ; but  I had  not  the  care  of  him  then. 

Had  you  the  care  of  him  after  that? — Yes,  for  three  months 
after  he  stabbed  the  keeper. 

Was  he  very  ferocious? — He  was  pretty  well. 

Do  you  think  you  could  have  kept  him  without  these  chains  ? — 
Some  chains  were  necessary,  but  I think  not  quite  so  many. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  if  he  was  in  Bethlem,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, he  would  be  suffered  to  walk  about  the  gallery  only  mana- 
cled ? — Yes.  our  present  steward  would  see  into  it,  though  Mr. 
Alavoine  never  did  ; though  a good  sort  of  a humaqe  man  as  ever 
was,  he  never  thought  of  looking  into  those  things;  he  was  very^ 
old. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  broken  arm  Norris  had  ? — I Avas 
down  in  the  kitchen  ; but  I heard  say  that  he  had  made  a dirt  he 
could  not  help,  and  that  the  keeper  went  with  a shovel  and  gave 
him  a knock  on  the  arm,  and  that  he  got  away  the  shovel  from  the 
keeper,  and  that  that  was  the  way  he  got  his  arm  broke. 

Used  the  weekly  committee  to  go  constantly  round  Bethlem  and 
examine  every  cell  ? — They  used  to  go  monthly  I think,  and  the 
doors  were  all  opened,  but  the  apothecary  always  told  their  cases 
to  the  committee  ; the  keeper  never  looked  into  that,  and  the  doors 
were  always  open  to  Dr.  Monro,  and  he  used  to  ask  them  how  they 
did,  but  the  apothecary  told  him  how  they  were,  and  Dr.  Monro 
was  very  much  wrapped  up  in  the  apothecary,  and  used  to  believe 
every  thing  he  said. 

The  system  of  treatment  of  those  patients  is  infinitely  more  mild 
at  present  than  it  was  in  the  old  Bethlem  ? — I think  it  is. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  this  system  of  mildness  is 
not  better  calculated  than  one  of  severity  to  restore  them  to  reason  ? 
— It  is  a great  deal  better,  for  that  only  made  the  patients  more  mad 
than  they  would  otherwise  be;  they  cannot  be  treated  toa  mildly  ; 
I cannot  say  but  that  Norris  once  offended  me  much,  he  got  loose, 
and  threw  his  filth  all  over  me. 
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You  have  no  doubt  that  a smaller  quantity  of  iron  than  that  he 
wore  would  have  held  him  at  any  time  of  his  confinement  ? — I think 
it  would  ; when  I first  came  there  he  was  a man  that  used  to  help 
in  serving  the  patients,  he  was  a very  good  assistant,  and  used  to 
take  the  bowls  of  gruel,  and  put  them  to  cool  for  the  patients,  and 
so  on  ; he  was  useful  to  the  keeper  at  that  time. 

How  long  had  he  the  chain  round  his  neck  ? — I cannot  say ; I 
had  left  the  gallery  when  that  was  done. 

But  a considerable  time  ? — Yes,  a good  many  years  ; I used  fre- 
quently to  go  and  sit  down,  and  talk  to  him  when  his  door  was 
open. 

According  to  your  observation,  have  the  patients  been  much  at- 
tended to  for  their  bodily  complaints  ? — I cannot  say  ; since  the 
apothecary  has  lived  out  at  Islington,  he  has  not  attended  so  much 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  house,  the  nurse  used  to  make  the  medicine 
and  physic  in  the  morning,  and  the  keeper  used  to  give  it  them 
sometimes ; he  came  every  Tuesday  in  the  summer  time,  and  some- 
times not. 

Have  medicines  been  frequently  administered  to  them  on  account 
of  their  insanity,  independent  of  any  visible  bodily  complaint  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  summer  time ; in  the  winter  only  just  to  keep  their 
body  right,  their  stomach  and  bowels. 

That  was  attended  to  at  all  times  was  it  ? — Yes,  when  the  keeper 
gave  notice. 

There  was  a soldier  in  the  Guards  there  last  week,  has  he  re- 
ceived any  medicine  since  he  came  there  ?— Yes ; he  had  some  me- 
dicine I think  on  last  Monday;  I took  the  powder  myself,  and 
gave  it  the  keeper. 

Have  there  been  many  persons  die  since  they  have  been  admitted 
into  the  new  hospital  ?— -Very  few  ; 1 believe  there  was  a black 
died  who  had  been  there  a week  or  a fortnight ; I do  not  recollect 
any  others. 

Is  Mr.  Haslam  to-day  in  London  or  in  the  country  ? — I believe 
he  is  gone  down  about  a trial  at  Reading. 

Is  not  Dr.  Monro  gone  likewise  ?— -No,  I believe  not. 

When  did  you  see  Mr.  Haslam  last?— I have  not  seen  him  since 
the  committee  that  was  on  Saturday  ; his  son  has  attended  the 
house  since. 

Do  you  mean  that  he  has  gone  as  a witness  to  the  assizes  ?— I 
Believe  so. 

Were  not  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Haslam  absent  in  Devonshire  for 
a considerable  time  together  last  summer  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

For  what  time?— -I  think  near  a week. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  their  absence  ?— ' They  went  as  wit- 
nesses in  a case  of  insanity. 

By  whom  was  their  duty  done  in  their  absence  ?— I think  young 
Dr.  Monro  was  there  ; but  I do  not  recollect  any  apothecary. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  did  the  duty  of  his  father  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governors  ?— I believe  he  did,  for  he  came  some  Sfttur* 
days  to  the  committee. 
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And  you  saw  no  person  attending  for  Mr.  Haslam  ?— No. 

Pas  it  been  much  the  practice  of  Mr.  Haslam  to  furniih  the 
nurses  with  medicine  in  quantities,  to  be  by  them  divided  among  the 
patients  ?— No  ; only  that  in  summer  time,  they  used  to  make  a 
quantity  and  give  it  out  to  the  nurses. 

Then  they  judged  how  much  each  patient  should  take?— Yes. 

That  you  can  say  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes  ; I know 
two  of  the  keepers  used  to  go  round  with  a little  cup,  and  they  used 
to  give  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  keeper  and  the  nurses. 

Were  you  the  person  who  advised  this  soldier  having  medicine  on 
the  Monday? — No;  Mr.  Haslam  went  round  on  Sunday  after- 
noon ; he  went  to  this  man  in  the  Guards,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  had  a motion  ; he  said  no  ; he  said,  then  he  would  give  him 
a powder,  and  he  ordered  me  to  come  down  for  it,  and  to  give  it 
him  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  John  Woodall  called  in,  and  Examined. 

What  is  your  business  ?— A smith,  residing  at  No.  22,  London- 
Wall. 

Did  you  make  irons  for  a patient  in  Bethlem  of  the  name  of  Nor- 
ris?—I did. 

By  whose  directions  ?— By  order  of  the  committee  ; I have  my 
book  here,  which  I beg  to  produce. 

Is  this  your  order  book  ? — It  is  my  day  book  ; it  was  put  down 
by  order  of  the  committee  originally,  the  entry  is  in  this  form 
£tJune  23d,  1804,  Bethlem;  To  two  bolts  and  nuts  and  screws, 
three  feet  nine  long;”  these  were  to  go  through  the  walls  of  one 
cell  to  the  other,  to  fasten  a brace,  which  I w ill  mention  the  next 
article  ; “ Toa  new  round  rail-bar  for  head  of  bedstead  in  one  of 
the  cells,  for  Norris,  seven  feet  long  ; To  a new  collar  for  Norris’s 
neck,  with  two  joints  to  ditto,  and  two  basils  for  his  arms,  and  five 
chains,  and  seven  rings  to  go  over  the  round  bar  ; To  two  men  one 
day  and  a half  boring  holes  through  brick  walls,  and  fixing  the 
round  bar  and  rivets,  and  rivetting  on  the  neck-collar  and  the  basil, 
by  order  of  the  committee.”  The  round  rail  was  that  which  went 
through  from  one  cell  to  the  other,  and  the  bolts  going  through 
were  to  hold  that  round  rail ; then  the  collar  had  seven  links  to  let 
him  go  up  and  down. 

What  was  the  length  of  the  chain  ?— I suppose  it  might  be  about 
a foot. 

Who  was  present  when  those  chains  were  put  on  P-4—1  attended 
the  committee  myself  on  the  Saturday  and  Mr.  Haslam  and  Dr. 
Monro,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ; Mr.  Crowther  I am  con- 
fident was  there,  and  I think  Dr.  Monro. 

You  are  sure  Mr.  Haslam  was  there  as  well  as  Mr.  Crowther  ?— 
Yes. 

Who  assisted  in  putting  those  chains  on  ?— The  smith. 

Was  Norris  tranquil  ?— He  was  very  violent  indeed.  I attended 
the  putting  them  on  ; there  were  algo  the  keeper,  and  some  of  the 
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other  patients  might  be  there.  I think  Hawkins  was  the  keeper  at 
that  time. 

Was  Mr.  Haslam  there?— Mr.  Haslam  came  in  while  we  were 
about  it,  and  came  and  saw  it  afterwards. 

Had  you  any  conversation  w ith  Norris  at  the  time  No,  not  at 
that  time,  J had  afterwards;  he  afterwards  got  the  irons  off. 

Do  your  books  enable  you  to  say  what  the  weight  of  all  this  iron 
was  ? — No,  the  weight  is  not  mentioned  ; the  weight  of  the  bolt 
through  the  wall  is  mentioned  ; but  that  he  did  not  bear. 

What  should  you  think  the  weight  of  it  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  I should  suppose  it  might  be  eight  or  nine  pounds ; the 
way  this  waist-belt  was  first  adopted  is  this:— I was  directed  to  go 
to  Newgate,  and  to  see  some,  or  I might  have  guessed  it  myself ; 
my  father  made  some  waist-belts  for  Mr.  Akerman,  that  the  pri- 
soners might  be  moved  and  go  in  a postchaise,  and  it  might  not 
appear. 

By  whose  order  did  you  make  those  additional  irons,  of  which 
you  are  now  about  to  speak  ?— By  order  of  the  committee. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  personally  saw  the  committee,  and  re- 
ceived the  orders,  or  that  a message  was  sent  to  you  ?— I attended 
the  committee  the  same  as  I might  attend  this  committee  ; and  when 
the  committee  thought  proper  to  deliberate  I was  desired  to  with- 
draw, and  when  the  committee  broke  up  1 received  my  instructions. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Haslam  was  present  ?— He  was 
there  at  the  time. 

And  he  heard  the  order  given  you  by  the  committee?— We  call 
it  the  committee  ; it  is  very  seldom  I have  orders  to  attend  per- 
sonally, unless  there  is  something  particular. 

What  was  the  amount  of  that  conversation  you  had  with  Norris  ? 
—He  had  got  those  bandages  off  about  the  12th  of  September, 
1804.  On  the  14th  of  September  I have  this  entry  Bethlem  ; 
To  a new  waist-belt,  with  two  cross-pieces  to  ditto,  to  go  over  the 
shoulders,  and  two  pieces  with  joints  to  go  across  the  arms,  and 
three  men  attending  and  fixing  on  Norris.  This  was  shewn  to  the 
committee  before  ever  it  was  put  on. 

Was  Mr.  Haslam  present  when  that  was  put  on? — It  was  report- 
ed to  the  committee,  that  he  had  taken  off  the  other  irons  he  had 
on,  and  the  consequence  was,  an  order  of  the  committee  to  fasten 
him  in  some  way  that  he  should  do  no  person  a mischief,  if  I under- 
stood right  ; when  he  got  the  first  waist-belt  off  he  had  got  into 
such  a situation,  that  when  one  of  the  keepers  came,  he  almost 
knocked  him  down  with  it. 

Was  Mr.  Haslam  present  when  those  new  irons  were  put  on  ?— 
Yes;  Mr.  Haslam  and  the  medical  gentleman  who  generally  at- 
tended the  Saturday’s  committee. 

What  conversation  had  you  with  Norris  at  that  time  ? — When  I 
had  got  my  instructions  to  put  him  in  a way  that  he  should  not  use 
his  arms,  there  might  be  a consultation  of  course  ; it  was  not  my 
own  suggestion  altogether  ; but  I had  seen  two  of  the  patients  in 
feethlem.  I remember  that  Mr.  Arabin,  the  present  steward, 
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wished  me  to  aik  one  of  the  patients  about  securing  htni.  I told 
him  I thought  it  very  improper  to  ask  a patient  about  securing  him. 
I went  to  Norris,  and  said  to  him,  Norris,  why  do  you  do  this  ; 
you  see  you  only  bring  trouble  on  yourself?  He  looked  very  wild 
and  very  vicious,  and  certainly  did  make  a very  good  reply,  which 
was;  why  do  not  they  let  me  alone,  or  similar  to  that  ; if  they 
will  let  me  alone  I will  let  them  alone?  I immediately  said,  now- 
then  Norris,  you  know  what  you  are  about  ; if  you  keep  yourself 
quiet  you  will  keep  out  of  trouble;  now  I have  orders  to  make 
you  fast.  He  had  got  Davis,  one  of  the  keepers,  down  at  this 
time,  and  w as  like  to  throttle  him  ; and  then  this  was  made,  and 
shewn  to  the  committee  before  it  was  put  on. 

And  put  on  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Haslam  ? — It  took  sometime 
in  putting  on.  Mr.  Haslam  did  not  stop  all  the  time,  but  came 
backwards  and  forwards  occasionally. 

Can  you  speak  to  the  weight  of  this  additional  iron  ? — I cannot 
immediately  distinguish  ; there  is  no  weight  put  down  in  my  book  ; 
then  there  was  another  circumstance  occurred  after  that,  w hich  was 
October  6th,  1804  ; it  says  ; — u Bethlem  ; To  taking  off,  and 
taking  to  pieces,  and  lengthening  the  strap- jointed  irons  off  Norris, 
and  refixing.”  They  were  taken  off,  in  consequence  of  nis  wish- 
ing to  be  indulged  with  having  them  banded  round  with  list  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I was  there  at  the  time  they  were  taken 
off,  and  Norris  did  not  put  himself  then  in  any  violence,  but  he 
assisted  in  taking  them  off,  and  assisted  in  putting  them  on  again  ; 
I was  there  at  the  time. 

Were  you  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  Bethlem  during  the 
many  years  that  Norris  was  confined  in  those  chains  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
several  times. 

Did  you  think  him  so  emaciated,  that  this  mode  of  confinement 
had  long  ago  become  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  he 
could  thereby  obtain  of  drawing  his  arms  out  ? — It  was  not  the 
department  for  me  to  interfere,  being  the  smith,  with  the  medical 
gentlemen.  I have  shaken  hands  with  him  several  times,  he  never 
offered  me  any  injury. 

Did  you  not  from  the  state  of  his  appearance  think  that  those 
irons  were  no  longer  necessary  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  ; 
I have  seen  him,  and  only  seen  him  sitting  down. 

He  was  very  much  emaciated  latterly  ? — I had  not  seen  him  for 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  before  he  died. 

He  was  then  very  much  changed  from  the  man  he  was  when  he 
first  had  these  irons  put  on  ? — I look  upon  it  age  might  make  some 
difference  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  he  was  smaller  on  the  wrist  ; 
they  could  not  put  a handcuff  on  as  they  do  the  other  patients,  for 
he  would  have  drawn  it  off  the  wrists.  Then,  May  17th,  1S14,  I 
have  this  entry  : — “ To  cutting  off  links  and  rivets,  and  taking  off 
the  body  fastenings  from  Norris;”  that  was  the  taking  off 
before  he  died. 

When  you  took  them  off  before  he  died  he  was  much  emaciated  ? 

—I  was  not  there  at  the  taking  off,  but  my  man  is  in  attendance 
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who  was.  We  only  followed  our  directions  in  putting  on  the 
basils,  or  the  leg-chains,  or  the  hand-chains  ; that  I consider  by 
order  of  the  medical  gentleman,  or  if  the  medical  gentleman 
should  not  happen  to  be  there,  the  keeper  speaks  to  the  steward, 
and  he  would  immediately  send  to  our  house,  to  put  a staple  to  a 
bed-chain  or  any  thing  else,  the  same  as  any  one  would  to  mend 
a lock. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,,  that  the  whole  of  this  iron  weighed  only 
nine  pounds  ? — I do  not  count  the  bolts  that  went  through  the  wall. 

What  weight  of  iron  was  applied  to  his  person  ? — I allude  to 
the  waist-belt  and  the  collar. 

Do  you  include  the  leg-chains? — They  had  them  themselves 
there.  I speak  only  of  what  I furnished  at  that  time. 

You  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Bethlem  occasionally  now  ; are 
you  not? — Yes,  my  father  and  I have  been  smiths  nearly,  forty 
years  to  Bethlem. 

Is  it  not  within  your  observation,  that  there  is  much  less  re- 
straint by  irons  used  now  in  Bethlem,  than  existed  some  years  ago 
in  the  old  hospital  ? — A great  deal  less. 

Since  what  time  has  the  diminution  taken  place  ? — Since  this 
new  institution  there  never  was  any  one,  in  all  my  memory,  had 
ahy  thing  like  what  this  man  had. 

You  have  stated  that  there  is  now  less  restraint  of  irons  than 
there  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

Since  what  time  has  that  taken  place? — Only  since  the  new 
institution,  I think  ; or  it  might  be  since  Mr.  Wallett  became 
steward. 

You  have  made  fewer  irons  lately  than  you  used  to  make  ? — Yes. 

You  were  asked  whether,  from  your  observation,  there  was  less 
restraint  latterly  than  there  used  to  be? — Yes,  for  the  last  year 
or  two. 


Veneris , S°  die  Mar  Hi,  1816. 

Lord  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  in  the  Chair. 

THE  Honourable  Mr.  Bonnet  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he 
had  received  a Communication  from  Mr.  Lyttleton,  Member 
for  Worcestershire. 

[The  Communication  was  then  read  by  the  Honourable 
Member,  as  follows':  ] 

“ March  7 th,  1816. 

u EARLY  in  last  November  I visited,  without  notice  given,  or,  I 
“ believe  the  least  suspicion  existing  of  my  design,  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
*'  lum  at  Droitwicb,  a private  house  kept  by  Mr.  Ricketts  and  his 
**  son,  surgeons.  It  is  a large  building,  retreating  a good  distance 
“ from  the  street,  with  a court  before  and  a spacious  garden  behind, 
“ open  to  the  country.  1 found  Mr.  Ricketts  at  home,  who  imme- 
44  diately  and  without  any  apparent  reluctance,  agreed  to  accom- 
“ pany  me  throughout  the  house,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
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“ we  began  our  progress.  A printed  paper,  which  I shall  have  the 
" honour  to  lay  before  the  committee,  will  shew  the  general  nature 
**  and  terms  of  the  accomodation  given;  and  it  appeared  to  me, 

“ on  inspecting  the  whole  establishment  in  detail,  that  every  class 
“ of  patients  was  as  well  provided  for  as  in  their  unhappy  circum- 
“ stances,  and  considering  the  pecuniary  renumeration  made,  it 
“ was  possible  thev  should  be.  No  complaints  were  made,  except 
“ by  one  or  two  poor  raving  maniacs ; — complaints  which  seemed 
“ to  me  entirely  groundless  ; and  I had  the  great  pleasure  of 
hearing  several  patients,  whom  I questioned  on  the  subject, 
“ declare  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they 
received.  One  of  the  'most  intelligent,  a gentleman  of  good 
“ education,  said  be  was  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Ricketts. 
“ Others  who  were  evidently  afflicted  with  the  deepest  melancholy, 
“ and  whose  perverted  minds  might  naturally  have  imputed  some 
“ portion  of  their  sufferings  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them, 
answered  slowly  and  unwillingly,  but  complained  of  no  ill  usage. 
“ I visited  all  the  rooms  and  cells,  I believe  without  exception, 
“ and  found  them  all  well  cleaned  and  ventilated.  ^ Most  of  the 
“ the  poorer  patients  were  at  dinner  when  I saw  them,  and  the 
“ allowances  and  the  quantity  of  the  food  were,  in  my  opinion,  per- 
“ fectly  proper.  I went  afterwards  into  the  kitchen,  examined 
“ and  tasted  the  meat  and  bread,  and  found  them  excellent. 

“ The  number  of  patients  was  ninety-three  or  four,  a greater 
“ number  than  had  ever  been  in  the  asylum  before.  The  number 
*•  of  keepers  was  thirteen,  seven  men  and  six  women.  I saw  and 
“ spoke  to  some  of  these  servants,  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
**  very  quiet  decent  people.  Mr.  Ricketts’s  opinion  is,  that  the  less 
“ violence  is  used  in  the. treatment  of  the  insane  the  better.  ‘ He 
“ never  makes  use  of  the  straight-waistcoat,  which  he  considers,’  (l 
“ quote  his  own  words)  ‘as  one  of  the  most  inefficient  and  galling 
“ things  which  can  be  employed  for  securing  a lunatic.’  To  a 
“ powerful  and  robust  man,  he  says  in  a letter  to  me  (when  such 
“ security  is  necessary)  [ use  a small  lock  to  each  wrist,  keeping 
“ the  hands  seperate  by  means  of  a light  chain;  his  shoes  are 
“ taken  off,  and  slippers  of  list  substituted ; which  prevents  any 
“ violence  being  done  by  the  feet.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, all  that  can 
“ be  necessary.  For  females  I generally  use  straps  of  leather,  instead 
“ of  iron  manacles.  I have  several  epileptic  patients,  who,  to 
“ prevent  their  falling  out  of  bed  during  their  fits  in  the  night, 
“ require  (for  their  own  safety)  to  be  secured  by  a wrist-lock  on 
“ one  band  to  the  side  of  the  bed.’’ 

My  own  observation  of  the  asylum  at  Droitwitch  confirms  Mr. 
Ricketts's  statement;  and  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  such  gentle  me- 
thods as  he  has  employed,  I beg  to  refer  the  committee  to  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Ricketts;  In  which  the  committee  will  find  the 
striking  fact,  that  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  old  cases,  many  of 
which  were  those  persons  removed  from  public  hospitals,  fifty- three  only 
recovered;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  two  hundred  aud  ninety-eight 
recent  cases,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  have  perfectly  recovered,  in 
the  same  letter  the  committee  will  observe  some  opinions  and  arguments 
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on  the  necessity  of  applying  medical  remedies  to' insanity,  which  I vcr- 
ture  to  recommend  to  their  notice,  together  with  the  outline  of  a 
plan  suggested  to  Mr;.  Ricketts  for  the  very  desirable  object  of  better 
providing  for  pauper  lunatics.  1 shall  also  have  the  honour  of  offering 
to  the  committee  a communication  from  Mr.  Hallen,  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, an  attorney  of  the  highest  respectability  ; containing  a remark- 
able instance  of  the  shocking  effects  of  the  present  total  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  care  and  relief  of  those  most  unfortunate  of  human  beings. 

W.  H.  Lyttleton. 

[The  following  is  the  printed  PAPER  alluded  to  in  the  above 

Letter  :] 

Droitwitch Medical  Lunatic  Asylum,  established  in  1792. 

Terms  of  Admission  for  Insane  Patients,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 

Ricketts  and  Son,  Surgeons,  Droitwitch,  Worcestershire. 

Ist.Separate  apartments,  four  guineas  per  week. — Those  who  pay 
this  price  have  the  best  apartments;  each  male  is  allowed  a man,  and 
each  female  a woman  servant,  and  every  proper  indulgence  suitable 
fo  their  disorder. 

Three  guineas  per  week. — The  treatment  in  all  respects  the  same, 
except  having  a separate  servant. 

£d.  Associated  apartments,  two  guineas  per  week,  having  conve- 
nient rooms  allotted  them.  The  above  classes  dine  with  the  family, 
when  their  cases  will  admit  of  it. 

Sd.  The  Lodges.  These  are  detached  buildings,  with  wards  for 
each  sex,  and  courts  for  air  and  exercise  ; of  this  department  there  are 
three  classes: — 1st.  One  guinea  and  a half  per  week  are  more  nicely- 
dieted  and  lodged  than  the  under-mentioned.  2d.  Pay  25  shillings 
per  week.  Sd  class,  One  guinea  per  week;  not  allowed  tea. 

There  are  two  detached  squares  for  pauper  lunatics  of  both  sexes, 
who  pay  fourteen  shillings  per  week,  and  one  guinea  entrance. 

When  suitable  to  the  state  of  their  disorder,  patients  walk  in  court* 
and  gardens  appropriated  to  each  class  and  sex,  who  are  kept  entirely 
separate.  No  patient  is  taken  for  less  than  a quarter  of  a year,  but 
should  one  be  removed  for  any  cause  whatever  before  that  time,  the 
quarter  must  be  paid  for. 

The  same  rule  observed  in  case  of  death.  Curable  patients,  after 
the  first  quarter,  are  charged  only  for  the  number  of  weeks;  but  a 
week  entered  upon,  the  whole  is  reckoned. 

All  patients  find  for  their  own  use  two  pair  of  sheets,  snd  four 
towels,  pay  the  sum  charged  for  one  week  as  entrance,  and  five  shil- 
lings pel4  quarter  for  servants. 

The  ahove  terms  include  the  whole  of  the  charge  for  board  and 
medical  assistance  ; washing  is  paid  for  separate. 

No  patient  can  be  admitted  until  Mr.  Ricketts  had  visited  them, 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  if  it  is  proper  to  receive  them,  for  which 
visit  a reasonable  fee  is  expected. 


; The  following  LETTER  was  then  read,  dated] 

“SIR,  Droitwich,  February  17,  1 S 1 G. 

“When  you  did  me  the  honour  of  inspecting  my  hou'e,  you 
“ requested  that  I would  make  you  any  communication  l thought 
“ proper  on  the  subject  of  private  madhouses.  1 have  since  read 
“ with  surprise  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
“ inons  on  the  subject. 

“ I have  been  living  in  this  house  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
“ with  a number  of  lunatics  of  all  descriptions,  during  which  time 

I have  had  under  my  care  6l9  patients ; 376  males  and  243  fe- 
“ males;  321  were  old  cases,  many  of  which  were  removed  from 
“ public  hospitals  as  incurable,  and  out  of  which  number  fifty-three 
“ only  recovered ; 298  were  recent  cases,  and  of  which  226  have 
“ perfectly  recovered  ; a fact  of  importance,  to  prove  how  much  the 
“ cure  of  this  deplorable  malady  depends  on  early  medical  aid; 
“ and  I have  ever  considered  this  disease,  in  its  incipient  state,  ge- 
“ nerally  to  arise  from  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the 
“ head,  sometimes  produced  by  a derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
“ gan$  (in  females  particularly)  from  suppressed  evacuations,  and 
“ almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a torpid  state  of  the  bowels, 
“ inducing  inflammation  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  soon 
" terminating  in  effusion  or  an  organic  affection,  which  produces 
“ an  incurable  disease,  unless  early  and  very  active  means  be  em- 
“ ployed  to  remove  it.  It  is  admitted  by  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  that 
“ in  his  establishment  (which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom) 
“ no  medical  assistance  is  there  administered  in  this  disease.  Doc- 
“ tor  Monro  states,  that  more  depends  on  management  than 
“medicine.  Good  God,  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  hundreds  of  both 
“ sexes  should  be  confined  in  a small  place,  and  no  attention  paid 
“ to  the  cause  of  their  deplorable  malady  ? Nine  cases  out  of  ten  of 
“ mental  derangement  in  females  under  fifty,  proceeds  from  sexual 
“ causes,  very  few  of  whom  that  I have  seen  but  what  have  been 
“ restored.  When  the  natural  secretions  are  impeded  or  sup- 
“ pressed,  are  no  means  to  be  employed  to  invite  them  ? Is  nature 
**  to  remain  unassisted,  and  are  the  powers  which  are  afforded  us  by 
**  the  All-wise  Being  of  relieving  each  other  to  lie  dormant  and  un- 
A tried  ? In  such  cases  can  management  restore  the  unfortunate 
“ maniac  without  the  aid  of  medicine  ? In  mania,  as  in  all  other 
“ diseases,  the  cause  must  be  removed  before  the  effect  can  cease. 
“ How,  Sir,  can  we  wonder  that  great  coercion  is  employed  in  large 
**  establishments  so  conducted,  as  in  the  one  1 have  alluded  to, 
“ where  the  disease  must  be  aggravated  by  the  patients  not  having 
“ their  accustomed  air  and  exercise,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
“ intestines  must  consequently  be  diminished,  the  determination  of 
*•  the  blood  to  the  bead  increased,  and  the  disease  become  ungo- 
*•  vernable.  With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics  in  thiscountry,  I trust, 
“ for  the  sake  of  humanity,  a great  deal  will  be  done  for  their 
“relief;  it  generally  happens,  that  in  the  first  instance  their 
“ disease  is  treated  lightly,  or  the  parish,  fearful  of  the  ex- 
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“ pense  incurred  by  supporting  their  pauper  lunatics,  chain  them 
“ in  the  workhouse,  or  some  much,  worse  place,  till  the  disease 
“ becomes  highly  alarming  or  incurable.  Under  Mr.  Wynn’s  Act, 
“ vagrant  lunatics  are  supported  by  the  county  at  large;  were  this  the 
“ case  with  all  pauper  lunatics,  every  parish  officer  would  be  anxious 
“ to  obtain  early  assistance  for  these  unfortunate  objects,  and  would  get 
“ rid  of  a serious  expense  to  a small  par  ish,  which  would  be  but  little 
“ felt  by  the  county.  I think  that  licences  in  the  country  should  be 
6‘  granted  by  the  magistrates  assembled  at  thd'Quarier  Sessions  only, 
“ who  should  appoint  two  commissioners,  the  one  a doctor  of  physic, 
“ the  other  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  w hom  all  parish 
officers  should,  in  the  first  instance,  apply  at  their  own  expense  ; and 
‘‘  upon  one  of  those  commissioners  certifying  that  A.  B.  is  a lunatic, 
‘‘any  one  justice  should  be  empowered  to  send  A.  B.  to  a house  li- 
*‘  censed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  at  a weekly  sum  fixed  by  the 
‘‘magistrates  (Mr.  Wynn’s  Act  says  fourteen  shillings).  Every  li« 
“ censed  house  should  be  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  magistrates 
“ and  the  medical  commissioners,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  in  the 
“ morning  and  four  in  the  evening  daily.  A case  book  to  be  kept,  to 
“ enable  the  commissioners  to  report  on  every  case  what  means  had 
“ been  employed  to  restore  the  patient.  It  has  long  been  thought  by 
“ some,  that  every  county  should  be  compelled  to  build  houses  for 
their  own  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics;  this  would  be  thought 
“ oppressive,  as  1 think  the  whole  of  the  lunatics  in  any  one  county 
“ (some  few  excepted)  would  be  supported  at  less  money  annually, 
“ than  the  interest  of  such  money  which  would  be  expended  in  build- 
“ ing.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  repeat  to  you  the  cruelty  daily 
“ exercised  on  lunatics  in  workhouses.  I have  inclosed  a written 
“ letter  by  Mr.  Halleu,  attorney,  of  Kidderminster,  on  the  subject. 

1 have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

William  Ricketts. 

[ Mr.  Hallen’s  LETTER  was  then  read  as  follows.] 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ THE  case  of  poor  Powel,  once  under  jour  care,  is  as  follows: 
“ — The  parish  officers  of  Chesterton,  not  consenting  to  try  the 
“ question  as  to  his  settlement,  without  his  being  actually  removed 
“ to  so  great  a distance  in  his  miserable  state,  excited  the  indigna- 
“ tion  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  here,  upon  the  trial  of  the 
“ appeal,  that  they  ordered  them  to  pay  the  parish  of  Hartlebury 
“ the  whole  of  the  expence  they  had  been  at;  and  such  conduct 
“ made  me  suspect  the  poor  creature  would  not  be  treated  with 
“ that  humanity  lie  ought  to  be.  Passing  through  Cambridge  last 
■ “ year,  where  I slept,  L got  up  early  in  the  morning  and  walked  to 
“ Chesterton  ; and,  on  inquiry,  found  him  in  a large  house,  without 
“ any  other  person  living  therein,  lying  upon  the  kitchen  floor, 
“ upon  straw,  chained  to  the  wall,  and  in  an  emaciated  state  ; the 
“ door  not  locked,  so  that  any  person  had  free  access  to  him.  I 
“ called  upon  one  of  the  parish  officers,  who  had  lately  been  elect- 
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“ ed,  and  represented  to  him  the  state  in  which  the  lunatic  was ; 
“ he  appeared  hardly  to  know  that  there  was  such  a person;  I took 
“ him  with  me  to  the  house,  where  I found  a man  cleaning  him  out 
“ just  like  a pig,  and  he  shivering  with  cold.  The  officer  promised 
“ that  proper  attention  should  he  paid  to  him  ; 1 found  that  the 
“ man  who  had  the  care  of  him,  lived  at  some  distance,  was  a man 
“ much  addicted  to  drink,  and  frequently  was  not  near  him  from 
“ three  or  four  o'clock  in  an  evening  to  nine  or  ten  the  next  morn- 
“ ing.  Understanding  that  there  would  be  a meeting  of  the 
“ magistrates  that  dav  at  Cambridge,  1 attended;  only  one  magi- 
•*  strate  came,  whose  name  I do  not  remember,  which  I regret,  as 
“ he  professed  to  be  much  obliged  to  me  for  the  information  1 had 
“ given  him,  and  promised  that  he  would  see  that  proper  care  was 
“ taken  of  the  lunatic  ; and  immediately  sent  for  the  parish  officers, 
“ but  they  could  not  be  found.  In  a very  short  time  afterwards, 
“ the  pauper  was  sent  to  a lunatic  asylum  at  Hoxton,  no  doubt 
“ from  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  whom  1 saw  at  Cam- 
“ bridge.  Should  your  business  take  you  to  Hoxton,  pray  see  him, 
“ as  it  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  his  mother,  who  lives  near 
“ me,  to  know  how  he  is.  Wishing  the  laudable  plan  now  in 
“ agitation,  for  the  comfort  of  poor  lunatics,  to  take  place, 

“ I remain,  dear  Sir, 

“ Your's,  mi  st  truly, 

“ Kidderminster,  January  24,  1816.”  ‘‘IV.  Hallen." 


Mr.  John  Ilaslam  called  in,  and  examined. 

THE  Committee  understand  it  is  jour  wish  to  amend 
your  former  evidence? — There  was  an  omission  in  the  de- 
scription I gave  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  the  straight  waistcoat,  which  I consider  now 
as  important  to-be  mentioned.  In  addition  to  those  mis- 
chievous effects  already  detailed,  it  should  be  stated,  that 
the  employment  of  the  straight  waistcoat  tends  to  render 
the  person,  if  he  should  not  recover,  permanently  dirty, 
which,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  would  subject  him  to 
very  inferior  treatment,  if  such  conditional  filthiness  about 
his  person  did  not  prevail;  that  is,  by  the  employment  of 
the  straight  waistcoat,  those  persons  who  are  rendered  in- 
curable, would  become  not  only  incurable  but  dirty.  It 
should  certainly  be  a consideration,  by  attention  to  prevent, 
in  the  incipient  state  of  this  disease,  and  during  its  pro- 
gress, by  other  means,  this  condition  of  filthiness  Patients 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  very  largely  of  any  fluid 
going  to  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  wetting 
the  bed;  and  it  is  necessary  with  respect  to  their  future 
comforts  in  life,  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent this  habit;  for  instance,  I would  have  a patient  brought 
every  morning  to  the  closet  of  convenience,  and  if  his  bowels 
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were  once  evacuated,  he  would  not  be  hable  to  dirty  him- 
self during  the  day  ; and  I think  I may  say,  from  some  at- 
tentions of  that  kind,  I have  seen  very  good  effects  result. 
There  is  another  circumstance  that  was  not  at  all  men- 
tioned at  my  last  examination,  and  which  appears  to  me 
highly  important;  and  that  is,  enforcing  food  and  medicine 
when  it  is  not  necessary;  unless  this  be  regulated  by  science, 
it  would  naturally  occur  to  every  keeper,  if  a patient  would 
not  eat,  to  force  him  to  eat : he  might  consider  it  an  act  of 
humanity  ; but  from  a variety  of  considerations  it  w ould  be 
a most  mischievous  practice,  because  persons  refuse  fre- 
quently food  from  a total  incapacity  to  eat;  from  a total 
incapacity  of  the  stomach  to  digest  any  thing  that  might  be 
forced  into  it;  and  any  thing  taken  in  that  condition  of  the 
stomach  would  operate  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
patient,  if  a man  be  at  all  confined  in  his  bowels,  without 
relief  obtained;  for  that  inconvenience  the  employment  of 
food  would  be  a sort  of  supera.dition,  and  therefore  forcing 
the  patient,  I think,  should  hardly  ever  be  allowed  without 
some  superintendence  of  a medical  person  ; and  I have 
great  objection  also  to  the  instruments  with  which  these 
people  are  forced.  The  common  mode  of  forcing  is  this: — 
the  patient  is  secured,  the  mouth  is  pulled  open  in  some 
way  or  other,  as  well  as  they  can;  and  if  there  is  a great 
deal  of  difficulty,  j'ou  will  find  in  most  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  forced,  that  the  teeth  are  broken  out  by  the  bolt, 
as  it  is  called,  or  spout;  when  the  spout  is  put  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  patient  resists  violently,  it  would  injure 
the  posterior  part  of  the  throat;  and  the  number  of  persons 
whose  front  teeth  are  wanting,  having  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  process,  is  a strong  reason  for  an  improved 
mode  of  treatment. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  persons  die  under  the  operation  ? 
— No,  but  I have  seen  the  thing  very  nearly  take  place. 

From  what  cause? — If  it  had  been  persisted  in,  death 
would  have  been  the  consequence. 

From  what  cause  ? — The  patient  would  have  been  stran- 
gled. Since  the  employment  of  my  own  instrument,  no 
such  mischievous  effects  have  ever  resulted,  nor  has  a tooth 
been  broken;  but  the  strangulation,  from  blocking  up  the 
apertures,  namely  the  nose  and  mouth,  through  which  the 
patient  should  breathe,  and  the  refusal  of  the  patient  to 
swallow,  forcing  back  the  liquor  into  the  w ind-pipe,  would 
also  contribute  to  strangulation. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  invented  your  instrument? — I 
think  it  must  be  ten  years,  if  not  more. 

Has  it  been  constantly  in  use  at  Bethlem  during  that  pe- 
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riod? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  it  has;  I have 
always  lent  it  to  .hie  men,  and  in  general  I have  done  the 
business  with  the  women  myself. 

Have  you  taken  positive  measures  to  prevent  the  mouths 
of  men  being  forced  open  in  any  other  w ay  than  by  your 
own  instrument,  in  the  hospital  of  Bethlem,  while  it  was 
under  your  care? — I have  taken  every  care  in  my  power. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  was  yourself  present  or  called  in 
on  those  occasions,  to  ascertain  whether  the  forcing  open 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  was  necessary  or  not? — I have 
been  generally  called  in,  and  my  opinion  has  always  been 
asked  as  to  the  propriety7  of  such  a thing  being  done  before 
it  was  carried  into  effect. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  instrument  has  been  used  at 
any  other  receptacle  for  the  insane  besides  that  at  Bethlem  ? 
— Seven  years  ago  I was  requested  to  furnish  the  loan  of 
my  instrument  to  have  one  made  corresponding  to  it,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Liverpool  Asylum,  w'hich  I did;  and  I have  fre- 
quently, to  medical  ,men,  lent  my  own  instrument  to  two 
or  three  of  them,  and  given  directions  for  the  employment 
oflt. 

‘Do  you  know  if  this  instrument  was  in  constant  and  com- 
mon use  at  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  ? — I do  not. 

Was  you  a frequent  visitant  at  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s? — 
On  the  part  of  the  Transport  Office  I go  twice  a week. 

What  were  the  numbers  you  usually  visited  at  Sir  Jona- 
than Miles’s,  on  the  part  of  the  Transport  Office? — I can- 
not tell  the  numbers  I visited;  I saw7  the  whole  of  the 
patients. 

Whereabout  was  the  number? — More  than  a hundred. 

Have  you  not  reason  to.  suppose  that  cases  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  force  open  the  mouth,  would  happen  as 
frequent  among  those  persons  as  other  lunatics  in  similar 
circumstances? — It  must  be  presumed  so. 

Have  you  not  had  much  intercourse  with  keepers  of  other 
insane  houses  besides  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s? — No;  I have 
been  at  least  three  or  four  times  at  Talbot’s,  and  once  at 
Rhodes’s;  that  is  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge  of  those 
people. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  instrument  was  in  use  at  aDy 
of  those  houses  into  which  you  have  been? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  imagine  that  the  practice  of 
forcing  open  the  mouth,  which  you  have  described  as  usual, 
was  not  practised  at  everyone  of  those  houses  ? — I believeso. 

You  have  no  reason  to  imagine  otherwise  ? — No. 

Ju  the  account  you  have  been  giving  of  the  inconvenient 
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operation  of*  the  straight  waistcoat,  do  you  mean  to  repre- 
sent these  consequences  as  following  from  the  constant  wear 
of  it,  or  only  from  its  visional  use  ?— In  proportion  to  the 
time  it  is  kept  on,  those  effects  will  be  more  certainly  pro- 
duced. J v 

Are  you  of  opinion ‘that  there  would  be  any  great  danger 
of  such  consequences  ^following  from  only  putting  on  the 

waistcoat  during  occasional  violentparoxysms  of  insanity  ? 

jSo;  if  those  paroxysms  could  be  ascertained  to  be  of 
short  duration.  • • 

If  these  patientsNvhose  paroxysms  were  of  short  duration 
had  the  waistcoat  kept  on  them  no  longer  than  the  paroxysm 
required,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  such  con- 
sequences ? — Implying  such  paroxysms  to  be  very  short,  a 
temporary  bust  of  passion  that  would  not  last  five  minutes  ; 
I mean  to  confine  myself  to  that. 

From  your  experience  of  the  treatment  with  which  pa- 
tients usually  meet,  do  you  apprehend  that  it  is  the  con- 
stant object  and  practice  of  the  keepers  to  remove  the  waist- 
coat as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  disappears? — 
I should  think  not,  certainly. 

Have  you  no  other  connection  with  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s 
house,  and  had  you  no  other  object  in  visiting  it  but  merely 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Transport  Board  ? — There 
are  some  of  ray  own  friends  who  are  confined  there.  1 

Be  so  good  as  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  friends  ? — 
Some  of  my  own  personal  acquaintance,  who  were  also 
patients. 

How  came  those  patients  there  ? — By  my  recommendation. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  they  went  with  certificates  from  you? 
— Many  have  been  admitted  by  my  certificates. 

Now  be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  use  of  your  instrument  ? 
— The  patient  being  placed  on  a le'vel  w ith  the  knees  of  the 
person  using  the  instrument,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  head 
secured  between  the  knees,  and  he  should  alwrays  be  pre- 
viously blindfolded,  for  if  he  is  aware  you  are  attempting  to 
get  this  instrument  into  his  mouth,  he  will  very  naturally 
endeavour  to  avoid  it  by  clenching  his  teeth,  but  when  he  is 
so  secured,  upon  the  least  touch  w ith  a feather  on  the  nose 
he  opens  his  mouth  to  endeavour  to  sneeze,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a pinch  of  snuff,  and  frequently  by  talking  to 
him,  and  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  the  instrument  is  to  be 
introduced;  but  with  females  I have  had  little  occasion  to 
use  the  instrument,  for  when  they  have  lost  a tooth,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  finger  will  answer  the  purpose,  the  fluid 
passing  through  such  vacuity ; there  is  a great  deal  of  nicetv 
and  address  in  pressing  down  the  tongue;  the  nose  being 
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held,  and  the  tongue  being  pressed  down  by  this  instrument, 
the  patient  is  forced  to  swallow  without  the  possibility  of 
being  strangled  in  his  endeavour  to  breathe,  and  the^no- 
ment  he  lias  swallowed  he  can  breathe,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  swallow ; but  if  you  cannot  get  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
the  patient  will  keep  the  instrument  in  his  mouth  for  a con- 
siderable time.  It  is  highly  necessary,  however,  that  a very 
small  quantity  should  be  introduced  at  a time,  and  it  should 
be  conducted  into,  the  stomach  by  repeated  acts  of  swal- 
lowing. 

Supposing  the  modth  was  attempted  to  be  forced  open 
by  your  instrument,  do  you  not  think  it  would  frequently  be 
the  case,  that  the  teeth  would  be  loosened  or  driven  out  by 
that  instrument? — If  it  was  improperly  used. 

Would  it  not  be  very  easy  for  an  ignorant  or  careless 
keeper  to  drive  a man’s  teeth  into  his  mouth  with  your  in- 
strument?— Certainly,  if  improperly  used.  " 

Supposing  the  same  means  which  you  suggest  to  induce  a 
patient  under  such  circumstances  to  open  the  mouth,  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  a key,  do  you  not  think  that  a 
careful  and  attentive  keeper  might  not  so  introduce  a key  as 
to  prevent  any  injury  whatever  to  the  mouth  ? — A common 
key  certainly  ; it  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  has  not  the  same  purchase. 

As /o  the  practice  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  how  soon  after  a 
patient  has  received  food  is  he  forced  to  swallow  it? — I 
would  coax  him  and  persuade  him  for  twelve  hours,  but 
after  twelve  hours  I think  it  a fair  time  to  force  it. 

Do  you 'apprehend  any  serious  inconvenience  would  arise 
from  a patient  refusing  food  for  twenty-four  hours  ? — I think 
twelve  hours  quite  enough. 

You  consider  that  after  twelve  hours,  there  being  a dis- 
inclination of  the  stomach  to  receive  food,  if  there  was  an 
obstinacy  of  mind,  they  should  be  forced  to  take  it  ? — -Yes. 

Have  you  lost  many  patients  by  starving? — No,  I have 
saved  the  lives  of  many  persons  by  this  instrument.  One 
woman  was  forced  by  this  instrument  for  eight  months, 
twice  a day,  and  I believe  is  now  walking  about  perfectly 
well ; and  before  a patient  is  forced  to  take  food,  he  should 
always  have  his  bowels  emptied. 

Do  you  think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  common  prac- 
tice for  the  keepers  usually  to  examine  or  ascertain,  whether 
r man’s  bowels  were  empty  before  they  forced  him  ? — Of 
late,  I believe,  uniformly. 

To  what  period  of  time  do  you  refer  when  you  say  of 
late? — Since  they  became  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  my  own 
instrument,  that  is  a period  of  about  eight  or  ten  years. 
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Do  you  mean  to  extend  that' opinion  to  other  places  a=r 
well  as  Bethlem  Hospital  ?— 1 ana  speaking  exclusively  of 
Bethlem  Hospital. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  any- other  alteration  or  addition  to 
the  evidence  you  gave  before? — There  are  a few  trifling 
mistakes  ; one  in  which  a question  was  asked  me  respecting 
the  new  ground,  it  is  printed  just  the  reverse  of  what  I said. 

In  the  questions  which  were  put  to  you  last  year,  respect- 
ing the  salubrity  of  the  situation  of  the  New  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital, in  St.  George’s  Fields,  the  following  appears — “ Did 
you  express  no  opinion  on  the  salubrity  of  that  situation? — 
and  your  answer  stands — u My  opinion  must  not  be  inferred 
from  my  refusing  to  depose  to  its  superior  salubrity.’’ — Is 
that  answer  conformable  to  your  intention  ? — In  the  answer, 
the  word  “ not”  ought  to  be  omitted ; it  ought  therefore  to 
stand — my  opinion  must  be  inferred  from  my  refusing  to 
depose  to  its  superior  salubrity. 

Since  the  new  hospital  has  been  inhabited,  have  you  had 
many  deaths  ? — We  have  had  nine  die  since  the  middle  of 
August. 

Is  that  a greater  or  less,  or  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
deaths  which  you  have  had  in  the  old  hospital  ? — I think 
greater. 

Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  that  ? — I think  from  the 
dampness  of  the  basement  story. 

If  I recollect  right  the  basement  story  is  paved  ? — Yes: 
the  gallery  and  cells,  and  the  flooring  of  the  cells  likewise. 

When  the  different  members  of  the  committee  were  there 
the  other  day,  they  saw  several  women  patients  lying  upon 
the  ground  ; have  you  any  doubt  that  that  must  contribute 
very  much  to  injure  their  health? — I am  perfectly  satisfied 
of  its  impropriety  as  contributing  to  ill  health  ? — I have  ac- 
cordingly, in  a paper  delivered  to  the  committee,  remons- 
trated against  the  continuance  of  such  an  evil. 

What  answer  did  you  receive  from  the  committee  ? — They 
ordered  the  pipe  which  is  now  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery 
to  be  removed,  so  as  to  warm  the  cells,  which,  from  the 
construction  of  those  pipes,  afforded  no  warmth  where  it  was 
most  wanted. 

Is  that  alteration  completed? — It  is  not. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  when  it  is  completed  it  will 
remedy  the  evils  before  described  ? — I fear  not,  for  this 
reason;  if  there  be  damp,  it  will  be  warm  instead  of  cold 
damp ; but  the  surveyor  has  said,  though  I cannot  believe 
it  myself,  that  it  will  cure  the  damp. 

Of  course,  lying  upon  the  stones,  will  be  as  prejudicial  to 
the  patient  then  as  now? — Certainly. 
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When  you  go  into  the  country,  either  as  a witness  to  the 
assizes  near  London,  or  to  Devonshire,  who  fulfils  your 
duties  at  the  hospital? — My  son. 

Can  you  go  without  the  qonsent  of  the  governors  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

During  the  time  you  \yere  absent  last  year  in  Devonshire, 
did  your  son  do  the  same  duty  in  the  hospital  which  you 
were  daily  accustomed  to  do? — I understood  he  did  in  my 
absence. 

How  old  is  your  son  ? — About  three-and-twenty  ; he  is  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy.  I delivered  my  keys  to  the  Steward, 
and  desired  my  son  to  attend  the  matron  round  the  females’ 
gallery,  and  the  Steward  round  the  men’s  gallery. 

For  what  time  were  you  absent? — I was  subpoenaed  , to 
Devonshire;  I was  out  of  towrn  I think  thirteen  days;  and 
on  tny  last  absence,  I went  last  Sunday  night,  and  came 
back  on  Wednesday  morning  from  Reading. 

Is  that  permission  to  absent  yourself  recorded  in  the 
books? — I believe  not. 

Do  you  recollect  having  desired  your  son  to  do  your  duty 
for  you  during  your  absence  ? — Yes. 

And  when  you  returned  he  told  you  be  had  so  discharged 
it  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  that  you  were  not  the 
contriver  of  that  apparatus  in  which  Norris  was  confined? 
—I  solemnly  state,  that!  was  not  the  contriver. 

Nor  the  proposer  of  it  ? — Nor  the  proposer.  I had  a 
different  plan. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  when  your  prior  plan  was  not 
adopted,  you  did  not  become  the  proposer  of  that  which  w as 
adopted? — I solemnly  state  again,  that  I was  not. 

Were  you  not  in  the  committee-room  when  they  gave 
directions  to  the  smith  for  making  this  iron  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  Norris? — l presume  1 must  have  been  in  the 
room,  but  1 do  not  recollect  it,  because  for  two  and-twenty 
years  I have  not  been  three  times  absent  from  any  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  the  presumption  is  that  I was 
present. 

Do  you  recollect  having  been  present  at  the  application 
of  the  iron  apparatus  ?— I was  ordered  to  see  it  done  in  the 
same  way  as  with  respect  to  Hadfield,  when  he  was  com- 
mitted to  our  hospital,  I was  ordered  to  see  him  confined. 

Can  you  recollect  at  all  who  was  the  person  that  did  pro- 

Eoge  that  apparatus  ? — In  my  former  evidence  I said,  1 did 
ear  that  some  violent  men  in  Newgate  required  strong 
coercion,  and  that  this  was  a model  from  that  rvhich  was 
used  there,  but  where  I heard  it  I do  not  know;  but  I still 
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maintain  that  which  was  floating  in  my  own  mind,  from 
ulterior  recollection,  that  I do  believe  the  chain  and  collar 
to  have  been  anterior  to  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

Did,  or  did  not,  Dr.  Monro  frequently  remonstrate 
against  the  confinement  in  which  Norris  was  kepi? — I do 
not  think  he  remonstrated  ; I think  he  has  lamented  ; and  I 
think  he  has  gone  further,  he  has  wished  to  removtf  it  if  it 
were  practicable.  There  does  not  exist,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  five-and-tvventy  years,  a more  humane 
man  than  Dr.  Monro. 

Had  he  ever  recommended  that  instrument  to  be  applied? 
— I never  saw  a man  apparently  so  much  surprised,  as  when 
he  saw  his  name  affixed  to  that  record. 

If  then  the  irons  in  which  Norris  was  confined,  were  not 
ordered  or  recommended  by  Dr.  Monro,  or  by  you,  the  me- 
dical attendants  who  were  present  at  the  committee,  upon 
whom  do  you  fix  that  order.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the 
committee,  of  their  own  judgment,  without  your  approba- 
tion, and  without  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Monro,  directed  Norris 
to  be  put  into  these  irons? — Wanting  recollection,  lean 
only  answer  that  question  by  a reference  to  the  minutes;  I 
recollect  the  apparatus  being  brought  into  the  room,  and 
exhibited  ; I remember  going  and  seeing  it  put  on,  but  with 
respect  to  who  was  present  at  the  discussion  I have  no  recol- 
lection. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  Norris  wore  this  iron  dress, 
did  or  did  not  Dr.  Monro  recommend  that  it  should  either 
be  wholly  removed  or  lessened  ? — If  any  thing  of  that  sort 
transpired,  it  must  have  been  a subject  of  private  conversa- 
tion between  us;  because  no  communication  was  ever 
made  to  the  committee  upon  the  subject. 

You  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Monro  recommended  to  the 
committee  to  take  off  any  part  of  it? — If  there  had  been 
any  such  recommendation,  I should  think  there  would  be  a 
record  of  it  in  the  hospital. 

Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  a patient  having- 
been  drowned  in  the  cold  bath  of  the  old  Bethlem  ?■ — No, 
I do  not. 

Do  you  recollect  having  been  called  by  Simmonds,  the 
keeper,  to  see  the  body  of  a man  who  had  just  been  drowned  ? 
— I do  not.  $ 
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Luna:,  11°  die  Mar  Hi,  1816. 

The  Honourable  HENRY  GREA  BENNET,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  William  Ricketts,  called  in,  and  Examined. 

What  are  you? — A Surgeon  at  Droilwich,  in  the  County’ 
of  Worcester.  _ . 

You  keep  a house  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics  ? — I do; 
and  have  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

How  manv  Lunatics  have  you  there  at  present  ? — Eighty- 
three  or  eighty-five. 

Can  you  state  the  classes  in  which  they  are? — I was  not 
aware  that  I should  be  examined  when  I left  home,  and. 
therefore  have  not  any  memorandum  stating  that  fact ; but  I 
think  about  one  half  are  paupers. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  of  your  house  ? 
— I have  accommodations  according  to  the  different  classes  ; 
according  to  their  pay;  patients  of  a superior  class  pay, 
some  four  guineas  a week,  some  three,  some  two  and  a half, 
some  two,  some  a guinea,  and  fourteen  shillings  a week 
pauper  Lunatics,  except  the  town  of  Birmingham,  they  pay 
only  ten  shillings,  and  the  major  part  of  the  pauper  Lunatics 
are  from  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

How  many  have  you  from  the  town  of  Birmingham  at 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a week  ? — I think  about  twenty- 
eight. 

You  are  not  able  to  maintain  them  so  well,  of  course,  as 
those  who  pay  fourteen  shillings? — Yes,  I do  ; I made  a 
contract  with  the  Town  of  Birmingham  at  that  price,  when 
my  establishment  was  in  its  infancy,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
recommendation  of  my  house  ; and  I have  continued  them 
at  that  ever  since. 

Are  you  accustomed  to  use  medical  treatment  on  the  first 
entrance  of  the  patients  into  the  house  ? — I have  ever  con- 
sidered a Maniac  as  requiring  great  medical  aid  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  : 1 think  without  it  there  can  be  but 
very  little  chance  of  a cure.  I have  had,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  619  patients  under  my  care,  up  to  the  first  of 
January  last ; 321  were  old  cases,  many  of  whom  were  re- 
moved from  Bethlem  and  Saint  Luke’s  Hospitals,  and  those 
principally  epileptic  patients  ; out  of  321  old  cases,  53  only 
have  recovered.  1 have  had  298  recent  cases  ; when  I speak 
of  recent  cases,  I believe,  most  of  those  have  become  insane 
within  a few  weeks,  or  a few  months  ; and  out  of  those, 
226  have  recovered  ; this,  I think,  is  a pretty  strong  proof 
that  the  recovery  of  Lunatics  depends,  in  a great  degree^ 
upon  early  medical  attention. 

What  is  the  annual  average  of  recent  cases  ? — That  I am 


not  prepared  to  state.  After  reading  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  last  Session,  I was  induced  to  look  over 
my  book,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cures  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  house,  and  I selected  what  I knew  to  be  old 
cases  from  the  recent  ones;  and  i believe  this  statement  is 
correct.  , 

Can  you  not  give  a tolerable  accurate  guess  of  the  num- 
ber of  patients  you  admitted  to  your  house  last  year? — I 
think  I have,  upon  the  average,  from  thirty  to  five-and- 
thirty  annually. 

Out  of  that  number  how  many  do  you  discharge  as  cured  ? 
—That  I am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  some  tolerably  accu- 
rate guess  ? — I cannot;  I only  know  I have  cured  226  out 
of  298  recent  cases. 

When  you  state  them  as  cured,  do  you  know  whether  any 
of  them  afterwards  relapsed? — Perhaps  out  of  this  number 
there  may  have  been  three  or  four  who  were  in  the  house  a 
second  or  a third  time,  but  the  same  means  being  employed, 
they  have  always  recovered. 

The  cases  of  relapse  are  not  uncommon  ? — Not  uncommon ; 
but  they  generally  get  well. 

What  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  cure  adopted  in  your 
house  ? — When  a patient  is  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
generally  find  depletion  necessary,  if  the  Lunatic  is  violent; 
1 afterwards  have  him  cupped  ; and  the  first  thing  I do  is 
to  empty  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  small  doses  of  emetic 
tartar,  or  to  purge  them  briskly  with  calomel,  or  other  me- 
dicine. I generally  found  depletion  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  almost  invariably  succeed  with  proper  moral 
treatment.  I believe  the  disease  to  proceed  most  frequently 
from  a derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  ; and  without 
medical  aid,  in  my  opinion,  there  could  "be  no  chance  of  a 
recovery.  In  the  majority  of  females  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  forty,  I think,  it  arises  from  a sexual  cause, 
and  almost  all  of  those  recover;  but  in  my  opinion  they 
could  not  recover  without  the  aid  of  medicine  : moral  treat- 
ment would  not  cure  a mania  proceeding  from  a sexual 
cause  ; all  the  management  in  the  world  could  not  do 
without  medicine. 

Do  you  find  women  more  liable  to  that  disease  at  one 
period  of  life  than  another  ? — Certainly,  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  forty.  It  happens  that  they  become  insane 
about  the  period  of  the  catamenia  first  appearing,  and  if 
that  is  retained,  and  proper  medicines  are  given  to  produce 
it,  a recovery  of  course  follows;  they  all  get  well.  In 
respect  of  diet,  every  patient  in  my  house  is  fed  daily  by 
myself,  my  wife,  or  some  part  of  my  family,  and  they  are 
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dieted  according-  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  I should 
think  it  highly  improper  to  give  a raving  maniac  the  same 
quantity  of  animal  food  as  I should  give  to  a patient  in  a 
different  state  ; in  the  summer  months  we  generally  give 
them  less  animal  food,  because  they  are  more  irritable  in 
warm  weather,  and  we  give  them  more  vegetable  diet,  rice- 
milk,  broth,  and  such  things.  It  is  a constant  order  I give 
my  servants,  never  to  suffer  any  part  of  them  to  be  alone  ; 
we  have  different  sitting  rooms  for  the  different  classes,  and 
they  are  walked  in  the  garden  and  yards  two  hours  morning 
and  evening;  the  convalescent  women  patients  are  em- 
ployed with  the  servants;  they  assist  in  baking,  washing, 
and  household  business ; those  of  them  who  are  of  the 
respectable  class  are  taken  out  by  the  servants  to  walk  in 
the  country  frequently,  andin  a garden  I have  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town;  theyaccompany  my  family  ona  Sunday 
to  church,  many  of  them ; the  pauper  Lunatics  are  taken 
out  by  my  men-servants  and  work  in  the  gardens,  and  I 
consider  the  employment  of  their  minds,  and  constant  ex- 
ercise, as  very  essential  to  their  recovery. 

Why  do  you  confine  the  employment  in  the  garden  to  the 
pauper  Lunatics  ? — When  they  are  in  astate  of  convalescence 
they  are  always  more  happy  when  they  are  employed,  and. 
theu  it  is  at  their  own  desire  ; I cannot  put  a gentleman  to 
work  in  the  garden  unless  he  wishes  it,  neither  do  I a 
pauper.  Patients  of  the  superior  orders  amuse  themselves 
at  cards  ; some  of  them  are  musical ; they  have  a piano- 
forte ; one  lady  plays  and  sings  most  admirably ; and  part, 
oi  my  own  family  being  musical,  we  have  generally,  almost 
always,  sacred  music  on  a Sunday  evening,  where  those  who 
are  capable,  of  the  bettermost  sort  of  patients,  attend. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  occupation  and  employment 
of  the  mind  and  body  in  both  classes  is  highly  useful  in  pro- 
moting their  recovery  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  its  importance. 

In  case  of  furious  maniacs,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  per- 
sonal coercion  which  you  use  ? — I generally  confine  them 
in  a small  room  ; and  if  the  patient  is  very  violent,  I secure 
him  with  the  right  hand  to  the  bedstead,  and  the  left  leg 
when  in  bed  : when  they  are  up,  and  walking  about,  I ge- 
nerally use  a small  lock  to  each  wrist,  with  a light  chain 
about  nine  inches;  if  the  maniac  is  very  furious,  I put  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  I take  off  his  shoes,  and  make  him 
wear  list  shoes  ; and  so  seemed,  I never  knew  a patient 
attempt  to  do  a mischief  to  himself  or  others. 

Always  making  it  a point  to  leave  one  hand  at  liberty 
where  it  is  practicable  ?— This  sort  of  coercion  I do  not 
feel  to  be  necessary  for  any  length  ol  time  in  bed ; I secure 
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them  with  the  fight  hand  and  the  left  leg  ; they  can  assist 
themselves  with  the  other  hand,  and  they  can  turn  them- 
selves round. 

Did  you  ever  see  Norris  in  Bethlem  ? — I did,  some  years 
ago;  I had  some  conversation  with  him. 

In  the  situation  irwwhich  he  was  then  confined? — Yes  : 
which  I considered  one  of  the  most  deplorable  things  I had 
' ever  seen. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  from  what  you  saw  of  his  mode  of 
confinement,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  case,  that,  had  he  been  under  your  care,  you  could 
have  kept  him  from  endangering  the  personal  safety  of 
himself  and  others,  by  different  mod.es  from  those  employed 
in  Bethlem  ? — I have  no  doubt  about  it;  I cannot  possibly 
conceive  there  could  be  a case  arise,  in  which  so  much  coer- 
cion could  be  necessary. 

Have  you  ever  had  patients  as  furious  as  he  appeared  to 
have  been  ? — At  the  time  I saw  him,  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
furious  at  all.  I recollect  perfectly  well  the  conversation 
which  passed  when  I first  entered  into  his  room  ; he  said, 
“ you  look  like  a man  of  some  humanity;  are  you  a Go- 
vernor of  this  institution  ? ” I said,  “No,  I am  not;’’  he 
said,  “I  thought  so,”  and  seemed  pleased  that  I was  not  a 
Governor  of  the  institution  ; and  I was  so  shocked  at  what 
I saw,  that  I turned  from  him  ; I believe  that  was  almost  all 
that  passed.  , 

Did  you  make  any  remark  to  any  one  belonging  to  the 
establishment  ? — I did,  to  the  keeper  who  attended  him. 

Did  he  represent  him  as  a furious  patient,  who  could  not 
be  kept  from  mischief  in  any  other  way? — He  did,  and  my 
remark  was,  I did  not  conceive  such  coercion  could  be 
necessary.. 

You  entertained  no  doubt  then,  nor  now,  that  so  much 
coulinement  was  not  necessary? — I never  saw  a patient  who 
required  that  degree  of  confinement  in  my  life. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  personal  restraint,  under 
which  you  saw  NrarH,  would  in  many  cases  alone  produce 
mental  derangement  ? — Yes;  I think  no  man  couTd  be  sane 
under  so  much  restraint. 

How  long  ago  was  it  you  saw  him  ? — I think  from  five  or 
six  years  ago  ; he  was  very  calm  at  the  time  I saw  him  ; I 
was  at  that  time  very  well  acquainted  with  the  steward  of 
Bethlem  Hospital,  Mr.  'VVoodhouse,  and  I seldom  tame  up 
to  town  without  going  to  see  the  hospital. 

Have  yon  lately  visited  thc.hospital  ? — -I  visited  it  about 
a month  ago. 

Is  the  situation  of  the  hospital  very  different  now  from 
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what  it  was  when  you  visited  it  five  years  ago? — /Very  much 
so;  in  point  of  cleanliness  nothing  can  be  more  so. 

There  are  not  so  many  patients  in  a state  of  personal  re- 
straint as  formerly? — I think  not,  though  there  are  a great 
many.  ./ 

N ot  so  great  a proportion  of  those  now  in  the  hospital  ? 
— I think  not. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  the  old  gallery  in  Bethlem  many 
of  the  patients  were  chained  round  a table  on  the  left  hand 
side,  almost  in  a state  of  nudity? — Yes,  I do.  ,, 

There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  now  ? — No  ; they  are  better 
covered  now.  There  are  several  dirty  patients  in  what  is 
called  the  dirty  room. 

Have  you  visited  St.  Luke’s  ? — I have,  on  Saturday  last. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  hospital? — I found  the 
house,  as  far  as  regarded  the  servants,  remarkably  clean ; 
the  walls  excessively  filthy;  and  I was  very  much  surprised 
at  being  told  by  the  keeper  that  they  had  not  been  white- 
washed for  five  years.  The  keeper  appeared  to  me  a vfcry 
humane  and  intelligent  man.  I saw  very  few  people  walk- 
ing in  the  galleries,  but  the  day-rooms  crowded  to  excess, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  highly  offensive.  I think  in  one  of  the 
men’s  rooms  there  were  not  less  than  40  patients,  and  the 
room  small,  and  very  ill  ventilated.  In  my  opinion  there 
are  not  half  the  servants  employed  that  thei’e  ought  to  be; 
if  there  were,  perhaps  the  day-rooms  would  be  sufficiently 
large  ; because  one  half  of  the  patients  may  be  compelled  to 
walk  about  the  galleries,  while  the  other  half  of  the  patients 
were  in  the  room ; and  then  the  rooms  would  not  be  so 
crowded. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  classification  in  St.  Luke’s  ? — No, 
not  at  all ; the  furious  and  the  melancholy  are  all  together; 
and  they  appear  to  me  to  have  no  room  for  convalescent 
patients  ; so  that  if  a patient  has  the  least  dawn  of  reason, 
when  he  comes  to  look  about  him  it  is  enough  to  bring  him 
back  again  into  his  old  state. 

No  occupation,  either  bodily  or  mental? — No  ; the  keepers 
told  me  what  they  wanted  most  was^mployment  for  the 
men;  that  they  often  put  the  women  to  assist  in  washing 
with  the  servants  of  the  house,  but  that  there  was  no  em- 
ployment for  the  men  patients,  which  I think  is  very  much 
to  be  lamented. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  fed? — I did. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  inquiry? — He  told  me  they 
were  all  fed  alike. 

As  a professional  person  do  you  think  that  very  injurious? 
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— -I  should  think  so,  indeed;  I saw  several  patients  there 
in  a state  of  so  much-  excitement  that  I should  think  it 
highly  improper  to  give  them  any  animal  food  while  they 
remained  in  that  state;  1 observed  one  female  in  particular 
who  had  an  immoderate  quantity  of  hair  on  her  head;  and 
I suggested  to  the  keeper  the  propriety  of  its  being  cut  off : 
she  was  in  a state  of  excessive  mania,  leg-locked  in  a room 
with  a great  many  others,  some  of  whom  were  equally  fu- 
rious with  herself,  and  some  quiet;  but  it  was  a room  of 
noise  and  confusion,  having  so  many  together;  as  far  as  my 
own  judgment  goes,  I think  it  would  have  been  highly  pro- 
per to  have  kept  these  people,  during  that  paroxysm  of 
rage,  by  themselves. 

What  is  your  reason  for  proposing  that  the  patient’s 
hair  should  be  taken  off? — I conceive  in  all  cases  of  exces- 
sive'mania  there  is  too  great  a determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  that  the  head  ought  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible; the  head  being  loaded  with  hair,  that  must  increase 
the  heat;  we  generally  keep  their  hair  cut  close,  and  in 
case  of  excessive  irritation  we  apply  wet  cloths  or  the 
shower  bath. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  mixture  of  the  violent  w ith 
the  calm,  the  furious  maniac  with  the  melancholy,  the  con- 
valescent with  those  in  the  height  of  their  disease,  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  recovery  of  every  class? — I have  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Do  you  think  it  would  prove  an  impediment  to  the  reco- 
very of  a patient  to  allow  him,  during  the  time  he  is  in  a 
tolerably  tranquil  state  of  mind,  to  associate  with  such  as 
are  obviously  suffering  under  any  of  the  disgusting  or  af- 
fecting symptoms  of  the  malady? — Certainly  I do. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  where  a person  is  approaching 
nearly  to  a state  of  recovery,  his  ultimate  cure  is  very  often 
destroyed,  if  not  long  retarded,  by  having  kept  constantly 
before  his  view  patients  in  the  worst  state  of  that  calamity  ? 
— That  must  be  the  case;  I always  remove  my  convales- 
cent patients  from  those  in  a state  of  violence. 

Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  gradations  in  the  mental 
aberration,  in  which  the  follies  of  one,  being  very  different 
from  those  of  the  other,  have  a great  tendency  to  correct 
each  other? — No,  not  to  be  productive  of  any  good. 

So  that  a person  does  not  by  degrees  recover  his  own 
natural  strength  of  mind  by  observing  the  follies  which  per- 
vert the  understanding  of  another  ? — I am  not  able  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  that  point,  for  the  reason  I have  stated, 
that,  as  soon  as  a patient  becomes  convalescent,  I always 
remove  him  from  those  people;  I never  associate  him  with 
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them;  I should  consider  it  an  act  of  cruelty  to  keep  con- 
valescent patients  with  .those  who  were  furious  or  melan- 
choly; I always  remove  them  from  room  to  room,  according 
to  the  state  in  which  they  are. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  pauper  patients  are  treated  in  their  respective  parishes 
in  Worcestershire? — I have  ever  considered  the  situation 
of  pauper  lunatics  as  deserving  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, in  a general  view.  When  a pauper  becomes  insane, 
the  parish  officers  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  is  a men- 
tal disease,  and  seldom  or  ever  take  notice  of  it  until  it  be- 
comes dangerous;  in  most-cases  he  is  then  consigned  to  the 
workhouse,  where  he  is  chained  down,  and  nothing  done 
for  him  till  he  becomes  a raving  maniac;  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  he  is  not  removed  from  the  workhouse  until 
they  are  incapable  of  keeping  him  from  his  being  in  a state 
of  violence,  and  then  he  is  removed  when  some  organic  af- 
fection of  the  brain  has  taken  place,  and  he  becomes  an  in- 
curable lunatic  for  life. 

Did  any  plan  ever  occur  to  you  which  you  thought  would 
have  a tendency  to  remove  an  evil  so  great? — There  has. 
I think  if  all  pauper  lunatics  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
county  at  large,  instead  of  the  individual  parish  to  which 
they  belong,  the  parish  officers  would  have  an  interest  in 
applying  for  medical  relief  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  by  that  means  a lunatic  would  stand  a much  better 
chance  of  recovery  ; the  expence  would  be  little  felt  by  the 
county,  but  it  is  often  a very  great  and  serious  charge  to  a 
small  parish. 

Were  you  able  to  learn  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in 
your  own  county? — I never  was;  but  I know  there  are 
workhouses  in  which  they  are  miserably  treated. 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee  at  all  at  what  expence 
they  are  kept  in  those  workhouses? — I cannot. 

You  cannot  state  the  difference  between  the  cost  at  which 
you  would  take  them,  namely,  fourteen  shillings  a week, 
and  that  at  which  they  are  kept  ? — I cannot ; but  it  must 
be  a very  few  shillings. 

The  reason  for  their  not  being  sent  to  you,  or  to  others 
keeping  houses  similar  to  yours,  solely  originates  in  the 
expence? — I think  so. 

Can  you  particularise  how  the  insane  poor  are  treated  in 
the  poor-houses? — I have  seen  many  chained  down  to  their 
beds  for  weeks  together;  I think  if  all  pauper  lunatics  were 
to  be  supported  by  the  county  at  large,  it  would  be  the  in- 
terest of  every  parish  to  afford  them  the  earliest  medical 
aid ; and  if  the  magistrates  of  the  county  were  to  appoint 
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medical  commissioners,  say  a physician  and  a member  of 
the  corporation  of  surgeons,  who  in  all  cases  should  ex- 
amine pauper  lunatics,  and  the  magistrates  were  compelled 
then  to  place  them  under  the  care  of  proper  medical  as- 
sistants. I think  those  commissioners  and  the  magistrates 
should  at  all  times  have  the  power  of  inspecting  houses  so 
licenced,  say  between  the  hours  of  eleven  in  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  evening;  I mean  that  every  magistrate 
should  have  that  power;  that  a book  of  cases  should  be 
kept  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  medical 
commissioners,  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  for  the 
recovery  of  the  pauper  lunatics. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  keeper  of  any  licensed  madhouse 
would  refuse  to  open  his  doors  for  the  admission  of  a ma- 
gistrate of  the  county  in  which  it  was  situate? — I never 
should;  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  done. 

Had  you  ever  occasion  to  force  any  patients  to  swallow 
food? — I do  not  think  I ever  met  with  that  case  more  than 
twice  in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  ; they  will  some- 
times refrain  from  their  food,  but  never  to  any  considerable 
extent,  so  that  any  injury  shall  arise  to  them. 

Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  force  any  patient  to  swallow 
food  ? — Perhaps  I may,  twice  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  not  more. 

What  are  the  means  by  which  you  so  force  them? — I,  on 
one  occasion,  used  Mr.  Haslam’s  spouting-bolt,  it  is  like  a 
flat  key,  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  but  I never  used  it  but 
once. 

How  soon  after  a patient’s  refusal  of  food  would  you 
think  yourself  warranted  i - j forcing  him  to  swallow  food  : 
— I should  not  mind  their  going  without  food  for  six-and- 
thirty  hours ; I do  not  think  any  injury  could  arise  from  that, 
but  they  are  generally  easily  persuaded  to  it. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  callings  of  nature  would 
induce  many  men,  the  second  or  the  third  day,  to  swallow 
food? — I never  saw  one  that  would  not;  the  time  I should 
wait  would  depend  in  a great  measure  on  the  state  of  the 
• health  of  the  patient ; if  it  was  a strong  man  I should  wait 
longer;  if  it  was  a delicate  female,  where  the  circulation 
was  languid.  I should  not  wait  longer  than  that  ; I have 
generally  succeeded  by  persuasion. 

In  your  practice,  have  you  known  many  patients  who  have 
refused  their  food? — I have;  but  my  wife  is  a woman  of 
rather  a superior  mind;  and  if  I have  a patient  among  the 
females  who  is  at  all  ungovernable,  if  they  take  an  antipa- 
thy, I employ  her  to  go  and  soothe  them,  in  which  she 
generally  succeeds. 
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So  that  the  patients  have  been  induced  by  persuasion  ?^- 
Yes;  and  that  generally  by  ray  wife.  I have  always  found 
them  in  that  state  that  they  could  be,  persuaded  to  take  it 
by  gentle  means.  . . 

Have  you  a greater  number  of  candidates  for  admission 
than  you  can  accommodate? — They  are  not  candidates;  the 
friends  of  the  patients,  in  all  cases,  apply ; it  is  not  a public 
institution. 

Are  more  patients  offered  to  you  than  you  can  take? — 
My  patients,  I think,  have  not  increased  much  within  the 
last  two  years ; I once  had  93,  I have  now  85  ; I have  gene* 
rally  from  80  to  90. 

Do  you  believe,  from  what  you  have  heard  and  learnt, 
that  the  disorder  is  increasing  ? — I believe  it  is,  and  I believe 
that  is  owing  in  a great  degree  to  the  want  of  proper  me- 
dical aid. 

To  the  non-application  of  medicine? — Certainly.  It  has 
been  stated  by  some  medical  gentlemen  who  have  been  ex- 
amined here,  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  giving  medicine 
now : the  bowels  of  lunatics  are  often  in  a very  torpid  state, 
but  I have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  purging  them  ; if  I can- 
not get  medicine  to  operate,  which  happens  very  seldom,  I 
remove  the  obstruction  by  injection ; we  have  a large  ma- 
chine which  wre  use,  holding  from  a pint  to  a quart. 

Are  there  not  disorders  w hi’ch  you  cannot  remove  by  in- 
jection ? — Very  few,  where  the  rectum  is  filled  writh  the 
fasces,  and  that  is  hard;  if  we  cannot  remove  it  by  the  ma- 
chine, wre  can  by  the  introduction  of  a candle,  which  breaks 
the  faeces ; but  we  can  generally  stimulate  the  rectum,  by 
throwing  up  from  a pint  to  a c art. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  you  separated 
your  patients  one  from  another? — Yes. 

Do  you  class  them  according  to  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
ease?— I do. 

You  invariably  class  them  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
disease  ? — I do. 

And  never  suffer  them  to  mix  together  ? — No ; never  the 
melancholy  patient  with  the  raving  maniac. 

Mis.  Elizabeth  Forbes , called  in,  and  Examined. 

HOW  long  is  it  since  you  were  elected  Matron  to  Beth- 
lem  Hospital  ? — 1 was  elected  the  26th  January,  1815. 

When  you  first  came  into  that  situation,  how  many  female 
patients  were  there  lhat  were  in  a state  of  personal  restraint? 
—I  think  there  were  about  20. 

Were  they  confined  to  their  beds  on  straw  ? — The  custom, 
when  I first  went,  was  only  to  get  them  up  three  days  of  the 
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week,  never  on  meat  days;  they  lie  in  bed  four  days  in  the 
week. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  Hospital  to  keep  them  four  days 
in  the  week  confined  to  their  beds  on  straw  ? — Yes;  at  least 
I was  given  to  understand  that  was  the  rule;  I was  told  by 
the  keepers  that  that  had  been  the  rule,  and  I found  that 
was  the  practice  when  I went  there. 

Did  that  go  on  for  some  time  after  you  took  your  office  ? 
— For  about  a week  or  ten  days. 

What  was  the  practice  you  adopted  ? — To  have  every  one 
got  up,  and  washed  and  dressed  every  morning,  as  soon  as  I 
got  clothes  for  them,  which  was  very  soon. 

At  present  you  have  not  any  one  confined  to  her  bed  ? — 
Not  one. 

How  often  was  the  straw  changed  ? — I had  the  top  straw 
changed  every  day,  that  which  was  at  all  necessary,  the 
other  once  a week. 

How  often  was  it  changed  before  that  ? — I understand 
the  time  was  the  same. 

You  were  amply  supplied  with  straw  ? — Yes,  there  was 
always  plenty. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  had  been  the  practice  in  the  Hospital 
to  beat  any  of  the  patients  who  were  in  a state  of  mania? — 
There  is  a positive  rule  against  it,  that  if  a keeper  is  known 
to  strike  a patient  he  shall  be  immediately  discharged. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  patients  have  been  struck  with 
keys  about  the  head? — I believe  it  is  likely  they  might 
sometimes,  but  unknown  to  the  governors,  or  officers  of  the 
- House. 

Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  one  in  the  Hospital,  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  transaction,  that  patients 
have  been  beat  about  the  head  with  keys? — There  was  a 
circumstance  occurred  after  I went  there,  of  a female  being 
struck  on  the  head  with  a key;  I had  the  keeper  discharged. 
In  a few  days  after,  I had  all  the  females  discharged  indeed 
but  one. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  person  who  had  so  miscon- 
ducted herself  had  done  no  more  than  followed  the  example 
which  had  been  set  her  by  the  others  ? — When  I went,  there 
were  only  two  female  keepers,  one  a very  good  young  wo- 
man, and  the  other  a very  bad  one;  I only  brought  one 
female  from  the  old  house,  a very  decent  young  woman; 
the  others  were  discharged. 

Was  it  not  the  practice  in  Bethlem,  in  case  a patient  Was 
seized  with  a sudden  fit  of  irritation,  to  chain  them  instantly 
to  their  bed,  or  to  the  wall,  and  keep  them  in  that  situation 
for  a considerable  length  of  time  ? — Not  after  I went  there. 
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1 believe  it  had  been  the  practice;  but  I never  had  a pa- 
tient chained  for  more  than  a day;  if  it  were  necessary  to- 
day, they  were  released  to  morrow. 

You  have  been  told  that  was  so  by  persons  who  were  eye- 
witnesses ? — I have. 

Was  Ann  Freeman  chained  for  any  time? — Yes,  for  eight 
years. 

You  have  never  had  occasion  to  chain  her  since  you 
came? — No,  she  has  never  been  chained  since.  She  wants 
a great  deal  of  watching;  she  would  not  bear  to  be  driven 
to  any  thing,  all  must  be  done  by  kinuness,  by  humouring 
her;  I daresay  she  would  have  been  put  under  restraint 
many  times  if  I had  not  had  her  well  watched. 

Has  she  had  any  medical  treatment  ? — She  is  very  healthy, 
she  has  never  had  even  a cold  since  I came  there;  she  is 
more  fleshy  now  than  she  was  at  that  time. 

Do  you  consider  the  patients  in  the  basement  story  to 
have  suffered  from  the  damp? — They  have  had  bad  colds, 
and  have  been  rather  unhealthy  this  winter? 

Have  you  lost  any  patients  in  that  story  this  winter? — 
Yes,  four. 

Do  they  complain  of  the  rheumatism  ? — No;  we  have  not 
any  on  the  sick  list  now. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  four  deaths  which 
have  taken  place? — It  was  from  cold. 

What  were  their  ages  ?— None  of  them  were  under  forty; 
one  was  eighty  years  of  age,  the  other  three  between  forty 
and  fifty. 

Were  they  rheumatic? — No,  it  was  an  attack  from  cold 
and  sickness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  it  came  on  with  severe 
colds : at  first  the  circumstances  of  those  four  were  nearly 
all  alike. 

How  many  female  patients  have  you  now  in  the  house  ?->— 
Fifty- nine. 

How  many  of  those  are  under  personal  restraint  ? — Three. 

Do  any  of  the  female  patients  ever  express  a wish  to  look 
out  of  the  window  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

Is  there  a form  for  any  of  the  patients  to  stand  upon  to 
look  out  at  the  window  ? — Yes,  if  they  desire  it ; sometimes 
we  have  a dozen  down  for  them  to  use:  they  are  always 
indulged  with  the  means  of  looking  out  at  the  window  when 
they  please. 

Mr.  John  Blackburn , called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  a keeper  at  Bethlem  ? — I am. 

Was  Norris  ever  under  your  care  ? — Yes. 

How  long? — From  April  1813,  to  the  time  he  died. 
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Was  he  in  the  former  part  of  that  period,  when  under  your 
care,  often  in  a state  of  great  violence? — Frequently. 

Was  he  then  confined  in  the  same  mode  of  persoual  re- 
straint which  was  invented  for  him  some  years  back? — Yes. 

Do  you  think,  from  what  you  know' of  his  habits,  that  you 
could  have  kept  him  at  this  tnoment  in  the  Hospital,  with- 
out that  mode  of  confinement? — I do  not  know  whether  I 
could,  the  former  part  of  the  time  I had  the  care  of  him. 

You  mean  in  the  first  part  part  of  the  year  1813?— Yes  ^ 
there  might  have  been  some  other  mode  resorted  to  pro- 
bably. 

Do  you  not  think  that  if  he  had  been  manacled  he  could 
have  been  walked  about  the  gallery  under  your  care  w ith 
perfect  security? — It  is  very  probable  it  might  have  been  so., 

Did  those  fits  of  violent  mania  often  come  on  him  ? — Fre- 
quently; there  was  seldom  a day  without. 

Did  they  seem  to  be  produced  by  external  causes,  any 
occasional  irritations  ? — Principally  imaginary  causes. 


Veneris,  15°  Die  Marlii. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Haslam,  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

IT  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  James  Tilly 
Matthews  was  confined  in  handcuffs  for  two  or  three  years 
by  your  order ; what  have  you  to  observe  upon  that  ? — 
Such  statement  cannot  be  true,  on  this  account,  that  Mat- 
thews experienced  no  confinement  after  he  had  been  a year 
in  the  Hospital;  Simmonds  having  stated  that  he  had  been 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  only  in  the  Hospital,  Matthews 
having  been  admitted  a year  anterior  to  Simmonds,  he 
could  know  nothing  personally  of  any  coercion  which 
Matthews  had  undergone ; Simmonds  has  likew  ise  stated, 
that  he  used  at  this  time,  w hen  he  was  so  confined  in  hand- 
cuffs, to  write  a great  deal,  which  I presume  is  impossible. 
Being  asked  as  to  the  cause  which  might  have  produced  the 
abcesses  in  his  back,  Simmonds  refers  to  the  weight  of  the 
chain,  which  he  says  might  very  likely  be  the  means  of 
bringing  on  the  abcesses.  I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  he 
had  no  chain  for  many  years  anterior  to  the  formation  of 
these  abcesses ; and  that  the  most  probable  cause  of  the 
formation  of  those  abcesses  was  his  being  employed,  by  his 
Own  desire,  to  cultivate  a garden,  where  he  stooped  con- 
siderably, and  dug  daily;  he  had  a garden  in  a very  high 
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state  of  cultivation  at  the  old  Hospital ; after  such  ex- 
ertion he  complained  of  a pain  in  his  back,  and  such  is  the 
most  probable  cause  of  the  abcesses  with  which  he  was 
affected.  With  regard  to  Matthews’s  temper  it  has  been 
stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he  would  kick  any  patient 
who  came  into  his  room,  which  I never  witnessed  myself 
on  any  occasion.  The  next  subject  of  evidence  to  which 
I would  refer,  is  the  case  of  Glover ; with  respect  to  any 
alleged  mal-treatment  of  Glover,  it  appears. that  he  was 
confined  during  the  time  I was  from  home,  and  therefore 
no  order  for  such  confinement  could  have  been  given  by 
me.  His  head  was  blistered,  with  that  of  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  others,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  the  effect  of  such  remedy  in  the  peculiar  state 
of  insanity  under  which  Glover  laboured.  It  having  been 
stated,  that  the  man  who  died  in  consequence  of  having 
been  put  into  the  cold  bath,  was  taken  out  alive  from 
thence,  I would  beg  to  observe,  that  instead  of  application 
being  made  immediately  for  medical  assistance,  the  servant 
having  the  care  of  him,  laid  him  out,  as  he  terras  it,  and 
rubbed  him  -with  salt,  and  such  things,  by  which,  if  the 
man  were  really  alive,  considerable  time  must  have  been 
lost.  With  respect  to  Norris  it  has  been  stated,  that  the 
chains  were  first  invented  with  handcuffs,  and  then  he  had 
a basil  on  the  hand;  that  a chain  was  rivetted  in  the  wall, 
and  another  chain  in  the  next  room,  to  pull  him  up.  From 
the  conformation  of  Norris’s  wrists  it  is  impossible  that 
any  handcuff  could  have  been  applied  ; the  medical  officers 
having  been  fully  satisfied  that  was  an  inefficient  coercion, 
never  could  have  had  recourse  to  that  which  on  former 
occasions  had  repeatedly  failed.  The  construction  de- 
scribed referred  to  another  person  of  the  name  of  Abbott, 
who  was  also  an  incurable  patient  in  Bethlem  Hospital ; 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  iron  jacket  was  a committee 
job,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  person  declaring  that  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  it,  he  never  having  been  admitted 
to  the  business  of  the  committee  ; it  having  been  observed 
that  the  nurse  used  to  make  the  medicine,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  quantity  of  materials  were  weighed  out, 
and  delivered  to  her,  to  put  a certain  quantity  of  boiling 
water  on,  there  being  no  fire  in  the  summer-time  to  which 
I could  have  recourse.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  two 
occasions,  when  I was  absent  at  Exeter  and  Reading,  no 
person  was  deputed  to  supply  my  place,  nor  did  any  one 
go  round  the  Hospital  and  perform  the  duty ; I beg  leave 
to  state  that  my  son  is  now  in  attendance,  and  will  satisfy 
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this  Honourable  Committee,  that  during  my  absence  every 
thing  that  was  necessary  was  done. 

Mr  .John  Ilaslam , junior,  called'ln,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  situation? — I am  a surgeon  in  the  Navy. 

Do  you  attend  at  Bethlem  occasionally  for  your  father? — 
Yes. 

When  your  father  was  absent  at  Reading  and  at  Exeter, 
were  you  in  attendance  for  him,? — Yes. 

And  during  that  time  you  attended  the  patients  in  the 
Hospital  regularly  ? — Every  day. 

Did  you  administer  medicines  to  them  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  examine  the  state  of  health  of  all  of  them  during 
your  father’s  absence? — Yes,  every  one. 

In  administering  the  medicines,  had  you  regard  to  the 
mental  derangement  as  well  as  to  the  bodily  health  ; did 
you  apply  your  physical  aid  to  the  mental  ailments,  or  to 
the  bodily  ailments  ? — To  the  bodily  ailments. 

Mr.  John  Ilaslam  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHEN  you  accepted  of  the  office  of  Apothecary  to 
Bethlem  Hospital,  did  you  conceive  that  the  Committee 
expected  from  you  so  strict  a confinement  to  the  duties  of 
that  office  as  that  yOu  were  never  to  absent  yourself,  even 
for  the  short  period  of  a day  or  two,  from  attendance  on 
the  patients? — I never  did  absent  myself  without  leave 
previously  obtained. 

Did  you  conceive  you  were  so  tied  to  the  office  you  were 
never  to  go  away  on  any  account  for  a day  or  two  ? — I feel 
a difficulty  in  saying  yes,  or  no;  if  I say  yes,  then  I must 
add,  I have  been  out  frequently  with  leave;  if  I say  no, 
there  is  a law  enjoining  me  to  go  round  the  Hospital 
regularly  every  day,  without  I obtain  leave  of  absence. 

Did  you  not  then  expect  that,  upon  particular  occasions, 
the  Committee  would  feel  no  difficulty  in  giving  you  such 
leave  of  occasional  absence  ? — Certainly. 

i 

Mr.  John  W.  Rogers,  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

I‘N  the  course  of  the  examination  it  has  been  stated  to 
this  Committee,  that  you  gave  a bond  to  Mr.  Talbot  for 
500/.  which  has  been  alleged  to  be  of  no  validity,  and  that 
that  has  been  the  occasion  of  disagreement  between  you 
and  that  gentleman  ; have  you  any  thing  to  state  to  the 
Committee  on  that  subject  ? — Mr  Talbot  did  lend  me  500/. 
at  certain  periods,  for  which  I gave  him  a bond ; which,  as 
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I conceived,  was  properly  drawn  up,  as  it  was  done  by  a 
person  who  had  been  ^.law'stationer  all  his  life-time.  Im- 
mediately after  the  publication  of  my  pamphlet  in  Decem- 
ber last,  Mr.  Talbot  wrote  to  one  of  the  sureties  of  my 
bond,  stating,  that  by  my  not  having  complied  with  the 
tenor  of  the  bond,  it  was  forfeited,  and  he  must  come  upon 
her,  and  the  other  parties,  for  the  whole  amount,  in  case  it 
was  not  paid  in  one  week.  On  this  I immediately  sent  Mr. 
George  Concannon,  of  No.  5,  Prescot-street,  Goodman’s 
Fields,  to  Mr.  Talbot,  tendering  him  the  interest  of  the 
money,  which  he  absolutely  refused  to  receive,  saying  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Concannon  then 
waited  on  Mr.  Talbot’s  attornies,  Messrs.  May  and  Norton, 
of  Bethnal-green  lload,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  the 
bond  was  good  for  nothing.  On  this  I waited  upon  Mr. 
Dean,  a solicitor  in  Rutland-place,  Charter-house  Square, 
to  whom  I stated  the  circumstances,  desiring  that  he  would 
wait  upon  Mr.  Talbot’s  attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  a fresh  bond,  and  of  endeavouring  to  settle  the 
business  in  the  best  wrayr  he  could.  Mr.  Talbot’s  attorney 
then  informed  him  that  the  bond  was  good  for  nothing, 
that  it  w as  not  worth  a farthing ; but  why  it  was  good 
for  nothing,  Mr.  Dean  wras  not  told. 

You  are  sure  Mr.  Dean  said  they  did  not  tell  him  ? — 
Yes. 

In  point  of  fact,  have  you  paid  any  part  of  the  five 
hundred  pounds? — No. 

Who  drew  up  the  bond? — A person  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  a law  stationer,  of  the  name  of  Hughes, 
who  lives  at  Lambeth. 

Howr  long  ago  was  this  transaction  ? — Two  or  three 
y¥ars  ago;  but  I did  not  receive  the  whole  money  for  a 
' year  and  a hal/  afterwards. 

And  the  part  of  the  transaction  you  have  just  stated  has 
been  since  the  publication  of  your  pamphlet? — Yes;  one 
of  the  sureties  received  a letter  a few  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  my  pamphlet.  In  consequence  of  being  pressed 
by  Messrs.  May  and  Norton  to  settle  the  five  hundred 
poundg,  for  which  they  threatened  to  arrest  me,  I directed 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  194,  Oxford-street, 
to  wait  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  offering  bills  at  different 
dates,  and  to  settle  it  in  the  best  way  that  he  could  ; the 
Attorneys  said  that  they  would  not  receive  any  thing  less 
than  the  whole  sum,  and  behaved  in  the  rudest  manner 
to  him,  by  not  listening  to  what  he  had  to  propose. 

Where  is  Mrs.  Hurnieries  at  present  ? — She  is  at  Mon- 
trieul,  or  on  her  way  to  this  country. 
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Do  you  know  what  her  reason  is  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land ? — She  is  coming  on  the  business  of  this  Committee 
entirely. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  she  . is  coming  over  to  attend  this 
Committee  if  required  ? — Expressly. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Warburton  ever  recommended 
Mrs.  Humieres  to  any  employment  in  the  way  of  her  pro- 
fession, after  she  quitted  the  White  House  ? — Yes,  I do. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  conducted  herself  satisfactorily 
on  that  occasion  ? — I know  that  she  did,  from  seeing  a note 
which  she  brought  from  the  lady  in  whose  family  she  was. 

A note  from  the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Warburton  had  re- 
commended her?— Yes. 

Have  you,  if  necessary,  any  persons  to  whom  you  can 
refer,  to  corroborate  the  statements  you  have  made  before 
the  Committee  ?—' Yes,  I have. 

State  whom. — Mr.  Morgan,  Surgeon,  at  Mr.  Warner’s, 
Crutched  Friars ; Mr.  Elliott,  No.  16,  Wilderness  Row, 
0oswell  Street  Road;  and  Mr.  Sleep,  Confectioner,  Fish 
Street  Hill.  I beg  leave  to  add,  that  I confirm  all  the 
statements  I have  before  made* 


Mercuriif  20°  die  Martii,  1816. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Birch  Sharpe  called  in,  and  Examined. 

HAVE  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  any  part  of  the 
evidence  of  last  year,  which  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing?— I will,  in  the  first  place,  observe  upon  my  own  evidence; 
and  after  that  I wish  to  say  a word  6r  two  upon  two  particular 
points  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Weir.  Upon  a review  of  my  own 
evidence,  I perceive  that  I have  committed  an  error ; it  was  inad. 
vertently.  I answered,  that  I was  paid  by  Sir  Jonathan  Miles ; 
? was  led  to  make  that  answer  in  consequence  of  the  solicitations 
of  Sir  Jonathan  to  me,  for  six  months  previous  to  the  first  of 
last  March  ; he  endeavoured  to  impress,  upon  my  mind,  every  day 
that  I saw  him,  that  he  was  master  of  his  own  affairs ; that  the 
trust  was  dissolved,  and  that,  consequently,  I must  be  responsible 
to  him  ; that  he,  in  future,  should  pay  me,  and  that  1 was  to 
write  my  receipts  as  having  received  the  money  of  him.  I did  so 
for  two  or  three  quarters  previous  to  the  first  of  last  March,  and 
it  was  from  that  circumstance  that  I stated  he  paid  me,  though 
since  1 find  that  it  is  not  the  case ; and  I did  remember  at  the  time 
that  the  checks  were  signed  by  John  Watts,  his  principal  superin- 
tendant : Now,  lest  I should  appear  to  make  a contradiction  in 

any  thing  that  may  be  asked  me  to-day,  I was  anxious  to  state 
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this,  that  I may  not  oomvnit  a wilful  error.  With  respect  to  Dr., 
Weir's  evidence,  I considered  the  point  as  of  great  importance  to 
lay  character  in  every  point  of  view  , he  has  stated  in  his  evidence, 
page  153,  tc  that  whatever  has  been  the  description  of  character  of 
any  wound  or  sore  in  any  of  the  patients,  poultices  have  invariably 
been  applied,  and  those  renewed  and  regulated  by  one  of  the  three 
menial  servants;’'  against  this  I would  wish  to  refer  to  a report  by 
Dr.  Weir  to  the  Transport  Board,  dated  (he  20th  of  June  1815, 
containing  these  words:  a The  patient  with  the  foul  ulcer  on  his 
leg  is  still  confined  to  his  crib,  from  the  want  of  pure  air,  proper 
surgical  and  physical  treatment,  appropriate  diet,  and  sufficient 
room  in  the  crib  to  keep  the  limbs  in  a bent  position  ; the  sore 
shows  little  or  no  disposition  to  heal;  instead  of  poultices,  the 
servants,  for  some  time  past,  have  applied  to  it  a piece  of  rag, 
moistened  with  a solution  of  vitriol.” 

What  you  mean  to  state  is,  that  neither  one  or  the  other  was 
your  invariable  practice  ? — Exactly  so : but  I treated  each  case  as 
appeared  to  me  to  be  right  at  the  time. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  salary  you  received  ? — £\A7  per 
anuum  ; that  was  the  last  year  and  a half  I think. 

Was  that  paid  for  attending  only  the  marine  patients,  or  paid 
for  attending  all  the  patients  in  the  house  ? — It  was  paid  for  my 
attention  to  all  the  patients  in  that  house,  of  every  class  and  de- 
scription. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  allowance  Government  made  to  Sir 
Jonathan  Miles  for  the  patients  under  his  care  for  medical  atten- 
tion ? — I have  been  informed  by  Sir  Jonathan  and  Mr.  Watts, 
that  it  was  four-pence  per  head  per  week. 

That  would  amount  to  from  .sSlOO  to  ^120  per  annum  ? — It 
would,  upon  the  number  reported  to  the  committee. 

Have  you  for  that  given  your  attendance,  or  supplied  medicines  ? 
— Both.  I gave  my  attendance  regularly  every  day  once,  and  as 
frequently  as  occasions  might  require ; and  I also  gave  every  de- 
scription of  medicine  at  my  own  expense. 

What  class  of  patients  were  there  on  the  Government  account? 
— I believe,  independent  of  the  marines  and  seamen,  might  be 
classed  on  the  Government  account,  the  Greenwich  pensioners, 
the  Chelsea  pensioners,  the  artillerymen,  and  the  foreign  priso- 
ners that  might  be  there.  That  is  a presumption  of  my  own  ; but 
I conceive  they  were  on  account  of  Government. 

In  point  of  fact,  you  know  that  there  were  Greenwich  pen- 
sioners, that  were  insane,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles? 
— I do. 

Were  they  mixed  with  pensioners  from  Chelsea,  and  from  the 
artillery,  as  well  as  with  the  pauper  lunatics  ? — They  were  in  one 
yard. 

Were  you  present  when  Doctor  Robertson,  the  physician  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  was  called  in  to  inspect  them ; and  do  you 
know  that  the  pauper  patients,  and  others,  were  turned  out  of 
the  yard  ? — I was ; I saw  that  myaelf.  „ 
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Was  Doctor  Robertson  impressed  with  the  notion,  to  your 
knowledge,  that  that  yard  was  solely  appropriated  to  the  Green- 
wich insane  patients  ? — He  was  so  informed  ; and  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  that  the  yard  was  large  enough  for  them. 

Were  criminal  lunatics,  as  well  as  foreign  lunatics,  mixed  along 
with  them  ? — They  were. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  those  persons 
were  brought  up  from  the  country  to  Sir  Jonathan  ^Miles’s? — I 
know  something  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seamen  and  marines 
were  brought  from  Haslar  Hospital  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s. 

State  what  that  manner  w'as  ? — I have  known  them  to  be 
brought  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the.  evening,  generally  on 
the  outside  of  the  stage;  and  I have  known  them  to  be  brought 
in  very  severe  weather  in  that  way  ; so  much  so,  that  a fact  I 
can  state  took  place  ; a man  died  the  next  day,  or  perhaps  in 
thirty  hours  after  his  arrival;  and  I have  little  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Was  it  not  the  practice  to  chain  th«n  on  the  outside  of  the  stage- 
coaches?— Yes;  Mr.  Watts  has  frequently  told  me  this;  I have 
not  witnessed  it  myself. 

Do  you  know  any  instance,  in  which  the  arms  of  a man,  so 
tied  with  the  ropes,  were  very  much  cut  and  bruised  ? — I know  a 
case  of  that  kind  ; a man,  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  was  brought 
from  the  Batavia  hospital-ship  ; I think  he  was  brought  two  or 
or  three  years  ago  ; his  arms  were  cut,  evidently  cut,  by  a liga- 
ture, no  doubt,  a rope  ; the  whole  of  the  muscles  were  separated, 
and  the  bone  w'as  exposed,  when  I was  called  to  attend  him  ; and 
the  large  scars  that  remain  will  show  exactly  how  it  took  place, 
and  the  extent  of  it. 

You  attended  him  in  that  situation  ? — I did,  and  I healed  him 
afterwards. 

And  you  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  w ounds  were  caused  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  tied  ? — I have  not  a doubt  of  it,  it  was 
very  evident ; he  was  brought  back  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  again, 
insane,  last  August. 

How  long  have  you  ceased  attending  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s? 
— Since  the  2nd  of  August  last. 

What  was  your  reason  for  quitting  ? — It  was  stated,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Thomas  Veitch  and 
an  assistant,  to  attend  to  the  Government  patients  there,  my  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required  ; that  was  the  ostensible  reason. 

Do  you  know  whether  Sir  Jonathan  has  taken  any  one  else  to 
do  the  duties  of  your  situation  ? — Yes,  he  engaged  with  a Mr. 
Collier  at  that  time,  not  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ; he 
was  made  so  either  this  month,  or  at  the  close  of  last  month  ; he 
is  not  in  the  list  of  the  26th  of  February. 

Is  it  the  custom  to  convey  the  insane  seamen  from  the  country 
to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  in  the  winter  by  night,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer by  day? — Yes,  Mr.  Watts  has  repeatedly  told  me  so  ; it 
was  a subject  of  repeated  conversation. 


Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  way  in  which  those  men  arc 
medically  treated  at  Haslar  ? — I know  they  are  treated  as  they  are 
at  all  public  hospitals,  from  the  conversations  I have  had  with  medi- 
cal men  who  have  come  from  thence,  and  particularly  a case  in 
the  month  of  July  last;  a gentleman  was  brought  in  in  a very 
emaciated  state,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  bled  and  blistered  and 
cupped  very  much. 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  practice  to  treat  those  patients  so  ? 
— I have  never  seen  an  individual  from  that  hospital,  but  what 
has  been  treated  in  that  way. 

Have  you  very  often  seen  them  come  in  that  state,  which  Mr. 
Haslam  describes  in  his  book  as  the  stupid  state — a state  of  fatu- 
ity?— This  gentlemen  was  advancing  fast  to  that  state  ; and  if  he 
had  once  got  into  it,  he  could  never  have  been  recovered. 

Did  Mr.  llaslam,  while  you  were  in  the  situation  of  surgeon  at 
Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s,  attend  patients  in  that  house? — Private 
patients  of  his  own  I understood. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  received  any  emolument  or  salary  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  for  attending  patients  there? — I 
have  been  informed  that  he  has  received  a salary,  but  for  what 
purposes  it  was  not  stated  ; Mr.  Watts  informed  me  of  that. 

Did  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  ever  inform  you  he  had  paid  him  a salary 
of  any  given  sum  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

To  what  amount? — «£l00  per  annum. 

Did  he  express  to  you  for  what  purpose? — No,  he  did  not. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  often  of  coming  there  to  attend  patients, 
other  than  his  ow  n private  patients  ? — I believe  twice  a week  ge- 
nerally, to  inspect  the  seamen  and  marines. 

Did  he  go  round  the  house  to  see  other  patients,  except  the  sea- 
men and  marines,  and  his  own  private  patients  ? — l never  knew  him 
to  go  round  the  house  generally ; I have  known  him  go  into  other 
apartments  to  see  particular  private  patients,  that  I knew  he  was 
desired  by  their  friends  to  attend  to. 

But  you  do  not  know  that  he  attended  positively  Sir  Jonathan 
Miles’s  patients? — That  I know  not. 

You  were  at  the  same  time  attending  on  the  part  of  Sir  Jonathan 
Miles,  on  the  patients  whom  he  had  under  his  charge  ? — Yes, 
I was. 

Did  Mr.  Haslam  when  he  came  to  pay  his  visits  interfere  with 
any  of  your  patients  ? — Never. 

And  you  were  employed  by  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  to  attend  all  the 
patients  in  the  house? — Exactly  so,  or  rather  by  the  trustees  of  Sir 
Jonathan  Miles. 

The  naval  as  well  as  the  other  patients  ? — Yes  ; all  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Did  Mr.  Haslam  ever  interfere  in  respect  of  your  management  of 
the  naval  maniacs  ? — Never;  he  always  went  round  the  naval  de- 
partment to  see,  as  I understood,  who  were  proper  to  be  removed 
to  Bethlem,  if  they  had  fits,  or  were  sick,  or  wounded,  and  so  on. 
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He  did  not  administer  medicine  to  any  of  those  naval  patients? — 
Never,  to  my  knowledge  ; I always  had  to  do  that. 

He  did  not  recommend  any  medical  treatment  for  them  ? — No. 

Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Jonathan  Miles? — The  only  observation  which  I could  have  made 
upon  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  evidence,  was  with  respect  to  my  salary  ; 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  stated  it,  it  might  be  conceived  that  I 
w'as  paid  £l47.  a year  for  my  attention  to  the  naval  maniacs  only; 
but  it  was  for  the  whole,  as  I have  before  stated. 

In  looking  over  the  evidence  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  it  appears 
that  he  says,  that  the  cleanly  and  uncleanly  patients  are  never 
mixed,  either  in  the  sitting  or  in  the  sleeping  rooms;  that  they  are 
divided;  the  cleanly  by  themselves,  and  the  dirty  by  themselves  ; 
and  he  says  besides,  that  that  is  uniformly  and  without  exception. 
Is  that  a correct  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  house  within 
your  own  knowledge  ? — It  is  not  so  uniformly  and  without  excep- 
tion, because  I have  stated  in  my  former  evidence,  that  I answered 
that  question  particularly,  as  far  as  respected  the  officers ; but  that 
with  the  seamen,  they  were  generally  placed  in  a part  of  a large 
room,  that  therefore  the  expression  is  not  correct,  with  respect  to 
its  being  uniformly  the  case. 

The  seamen  were  mixed  all  together.  A seamen  that  was  not 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  could  go  into  the  same  apartments 
with  those  that  were  ? — The  seamen  that  were  not  insensible,  could 
certainly  go  into  -the  apartments  where  the  others  were ; but  they 
were  generally  kept  separate,  in  a part  of  a large  room. 

Sir  Jonathan  Miles  stated,  that  the  Government  patients,  under 
the  immediate  attention  and  care  of  Doctor  Weir,  were  never  pre- 
scribed for  by  him,  but  that  his  duty  consisted  in  inspecting  their 
clothing  and  victualing;  is  that  correct? — I have  understood  that 
that  was  his  only  object;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  Dr.  Weir 
has  started  out  of  his  ordinary  path,  and  particularly  in  the  case 
of  a lieutenant  Allardycc,  he  did  prescribe  ; that  was  towards  the 
close  of  my  attending  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  house. 

Was  that  subsequent  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  giving  evidence  ? — 
No,  previously. 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  evidence,  that  about  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  who  are  not  Government  patients,  are  attended  by  their 
own  medical  men  ; is  that  the  case  ? — I believe  there  might  be  such 
a number,  but  I have  known  only  of  very  few  medical  men  calling 
there,  and  seldom  or  never  to  see  the  paupers  ; and  I never  met  a 
medical  man  there  upon  the  medical  relief  being  given  to  the  pau- 
pers ; I had  exclusive  attendance  upon  them. 

A question  was  asked  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  whether  the 
parishes  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  medical  men,  and  his  answer 
is,  certainly,  whenever  they  are  wanted.  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  all  the  parishes  send  their  medical  men  to  attend  the  paupers; 
is  that  correctly  stated? — ff  the*  parishes  sent  those  medical  men, 

I never  knew  them  to  do  any  thing  ; I lwid  to  give  them  their  me- 
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tKcin.es,  and  to  pay  attention  to  tliem  every  day,  and  never  met  a 
medical  man  there  upon  that  business. 

It  never  came  within  yotir  knowledge,  that  any  medical  man 
came  from  any  parish  to  attend  any  pauper? — Never,  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

Was  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  in  the  practice  of  going  through  the 
house  every  day  to  see  the  patients  in  it  ? — I never  knew  that 
practice  ; 1 have  seen  him  go  occasionally  ; perhaps  1 have  seep 
him  five  or  six  times,  and  that  is  all  during  my  whole  attendance, 
go  into  some  of  the  rooms. 

How  long  did  you  attend  the  house? — Five  years  and  a half ; 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  of  my  attendance  that  this  has 
taken  place ; I never  saw  him  for  four  years  in  that  house  at  all. 

Do  you  think  that  if  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  through  all  the  bed-rooms  twice  a week,  and  personally 
visiting  the  apartments  of  the  patients,  every  day  inspecting  the 
provisions,  that  it  is  possible  you  should  not  have  met  him  once  in 
four  years  ? — Undoubtedly,  I must. 

Did  you  go  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  at  the  same  hour  every  day, 
or  at  different  hours  ? — At  a particular  hour,  according  to  my 
agreement,  and  at  other  times  as  required.  I have  been  there  six 
or  seven  times  in  a day,  when  I saw  any  danger. 

Did  that  frequently  happen? — It  happened  in  cases  of  accident ; 
there  have  been  more  accidents  among  the  private  patients  than 
among  the  others. 

Do  you  remember  a female  patient  at  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s,  com- 
monly called  Daphne? — I do  remember  such  a person ; I knew 
her  very  well  during  my  attendance  there. 

What  particular  circumstances  do  you  recollect  respecting. her  ? 
— After  I had  attended  that  house,  perhaps  a year,  I made  in- 
quiry concerning  this  woman,  because  I could  not  see  the  least  in- 
sanity in  her  conduct;  and  at  last  I was  informed  she  was  either 
put  there  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Privy  Council,  that  she 
was  considered  by  them  as  deranged,  and  that  she  had  been 
troublesome  to  the  King,  in  Windsor  Park.  Now,  3S  I had 
never  seen  any  misconduct  whatever  in  the  woman,  nothing  what- 
ever which  would  show  the  least  insanity,  I considered  it  a very- 
peculiar  case,  that  a woman  of  apparently  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, quiet  and  well-disposed,  should  be  kept  in  such  close  and 
cruel  confinement.  * 

Did  you  see  any  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Privy  Council,  to  make  you  suppose  that  was  the  case? — I saw  no 
warrant  or  order  whatever;  I was  merely  so  informed  by  Mr. 
Watts. 

Is  she  in  the  house  still  ? — She  was  in  August  last;  I have  had 
no  means  of  knowing  since. 

How  was  she  confined  ? — She  was  kept  in  a room  with  patients 
who  paid  from  14s.  to  I7s..a  week,  and  because  she  was  following 
every  person  to  the  door,  particularly  strangers,  wishing  to  go 
out,  and  telling  them  her  case,  they  would  now  and  then  put  a 
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straight  waistcoat  upon  her,  but  I have  frequently  had  it  taken 
off,  because  there  was  no  cause  for  it. 

What  age  was  this  woman  ? — She  is,  I suppose,  sixty  years  of 
age. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Haslam  ever  spoke  to  her,  or  was 
consulted  upon  her  case? — I do  not  know  to  a certainty  ; Mr. 
Haslam  I believe  has  seen  her. 

Was  she  known  by  any  other  name  in  the  house  but  Daphne  ? — 
No,  she  was  not. 

Do  you  know  how  long  she  had  been  there  ? — During  the  whole 
of  my  attendance  ; Mr.  Watts  informed  me  she  had  been  there  for 
seven  years. 

You  have  stated,  that  this  woman  was  confined  in  a straight 
waistcoat  occasionally  ; state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  was 
the  least  necessity  for  such  restraint  ?— I saw  no  necessity  for  it 
whatever.  * 

What  reasons  were  given  to  you  for  such  restraint  ? — That  she 
was  troublesome,  and  always  running  to  the  door,  soliciting  every 
one  for  her  liberty. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  cause  for  restraining  her  in  the 
way  you  have  described  ? — f never  heard  of  any  other  cause  being 
stated,  nor  did  I see  any  cause. 

Did  you  observe  any  violence  in  her  conduct  when  she  accom- 
panied persons  to  the  door,  and  requested  she  might  be  released 
from  her  confinement  ? — No  violence,  an  earnest  solicitation. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  had  any  support  from  any  quarter, 
any  allowance  for  maintenance  and  clothes,  or  other  purposes? — 
I do  not  know  where  the  allowance  came  from  ; she  was  dressed 
decently,  and  that  was  all  ; she  always  took  great  care  of  her  own 
person,  and  kept  herself  clean. 

Were  the  other  patients  that  were  with  her  clean  ? — Yes  ; there 
was  only  one  in  the  room  that  was  not  so  ; she  was  perfectly  an 
idiot. 

How  many  patients  were  placed  in  that  room  where  this  woman 
was? — I cannot  say  any  distinct  number  ; sometimes  there  may  not 
be  more  than  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes  fourteen,  varying  as 
patients  came  in  and  went  out. 

Do  you  know  whether  this  woman  was  ever  visited  by  any 
relations  or  friends  ? — I never  heard  of  any  person  coming  to  see 
her  that  was  at  all  connected  with  her,  or  any  stranger. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  give  any  account  how  she  came  there, 
or  of  the  place  from  which  she  came,  or  did  you  ever  hear  her 
speak  of  any  of  her  connections  or  friends  ? — I have  heard  her 
say  repeatedly,  to  questions  1 have  put  to  her,  that  she  knew  not 
the  cause  of  her  being  brought  to  such  a place,  that  she  thought  it 
was  very  cruel,  that  she  meant  no  one  any  harm  ; and  she  has 
always  spoken  of  the  King  in  terms  of  warm  allection,  but  nothing 
leading  me  to  suppose  her  an  insane  person. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  of  her  having  been  committed  as  a person 
wandering  about  the  gates  of  Buckingham  House  ? — No. 
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Did  you  ever  hear  the  nature  of  the  annoyance  on  her  part,  of 
Ilis  Majesty  or  the  Royal  Family? — Only  that  she  was  trouble- 
some. 

Did  the  medical  commissioners  ever  pay  attention  to  her  case  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  y- 

Has  she  been  pointed  out  to  them  ? — Yes;  I have  known  of 
her  being  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  information  given  them 
as  to  the  manner  of  her  being  brought  there. 

You  never  learnt  from  them  their  opinion,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ? — No,  I never  had  any 
conversation  with  the  commissioners. 

Was  she  employed  in  assisting  at  all  in  the  house  ? — I believe 
she  did  a little  needle-work. 

You  never  saw  her  in  a state  of  irritation  or  violence,  or  ex- 
hibiting mental  alienation  ? — I never  saw  any  appearance  of 
mental  alienation;  she  once  had  the  jaundice,  otherwise  her  health 
was  good. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  ? — It  was  a 
large  and  airy  room  ; it  was  almost  the  cleanest  room  in  the  whole 
building,  the  woman  who  kept  it,  kept  it  very  clean. 

When  you  conversed  with  her  about  the  King  or  the  Royal 
Family,  did  she  express  herself  with  irritation  ? — No  ; she  used  to 
say,  God  bless  the  King,  I never  meant  to  interrupt  him,  I do  not 
know  what  i am  brought  here  for  ; the  woman  being  of  such  an 
amiable  disposition,  I was  induced  to  make  inquiry  respecting  her. 

Have  you  any  information  to  give  to  the  committee  respecting 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  Government  patients,  by  Dr.  Veitch, 
who  is  now  appointed  to  attend  them  on  the  part  of  Government  ? 
— I think  it  is  important  the  committee  should  be  informed  that 
Dr.  Veitch  is  a naval  surgeon,  and  has  been  totally  unaccustomed 
to  attend  to  insane  persons  ; this  I should  infer  from  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  but  I know  it  from  his  own  confession,  and  I 
think  the  committee  also  should  know,  that  the  plan  which  he 
pursued  was  one  calculated  to  do  much  mischief,  and  did  in  fact  do 
mischief  to  many,  that  not  one  of  them  have  been  cured, 
though  they  have  mostly  been  treated  in  the  same  way.  I should 
be  enabled  to  give  to  this  committee  the  particulars  of  the  treat- 
ment of  every  one  of  these  individuals,  but  Dr.  Veitch  has  got  the 
register  which  I kept  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  medicines  given  ; 
that  register  he  will  not  return,  and  I have  made  applications  for 
it  to  the  Commissioners  for  Transports,  and  they  have  also  refused 
it  to  me.  I can  therefore  only  say,  generally,  that  he  gave  mercury 
in  large  quantities,  threw  many  into  a state  of  salivation,  gave 
purges,  bled  them,  blistered  them,  cupped  them,  and  gave  an  im- 
portant medicine,  the  digitalis,  in  large  quantities,  indiscriminately, 
to  the  high  and  to  the  low  insane. 

Did  you  see  the  patients  during  the  progress  of  this  treatment  ? 
— Yes;  1 was  required  by  Dr.  Veitch  to'^ive  the  me.dicines  to 
them  myself. 

At  what  period  ? — From  July  the  1st  to  July  the  20th,  I was 

r*  2 
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required  to  atteud  three  times  a day  ; I gave  the  medicines  in  the 
morning  ; I visited  at  noon,  with  Dr.  Veitch;  and  came,  in  the 
evening,  to  dress  thejiumerous  setons  and  blisters,  and  to  give 
other  medicines. 

Did  they  produce  a visible  outward  effect  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  naval  maniacs  ? — Very  much  so  ; two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  were  very  much  emaciated  indeed  ; and,  because  they 
were  so  reduced  and  emaciated,  it  was  said  they  were  better;  but 
when  the  system  was  given  up,  when  they  gave  them  the  ordinary 
diet,  and  allowed  them  to  go  out,  they  got  as  bad  as  before. 

Did  you  see  any  of  them  in  a state  of  actual  salivation  ? — Yes  ; 
one  poor  man,  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie  ; a man  of  a 
weak  habit  of  body,  and  a low  class  of  insanity,  was  confined  many 
days  to  his  bed  in  consequence  of  this  salivation. 

Was  the  digitalis  given  in  any  considerable  quantity? — From 
ten  to  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  three  times  a day. 

From  thirty  to  ninety  drops  in  the  course  of.  one  day  ? — Yes,  I 
have  given  it  myself,  by  order  cf  Dr.  Veitch. 

Have  you  any  of  the  prescriptions  by  you  ? — No,  they  were 
generally  entered  short  in  the  register  to  which  I have  alluded  ; but 
I can  bring  a number  of  the  pills  and  powders  which  were  made, 
which  were  immense;  Dr.  Veitch  directed,  and  I wrote  it  down 
from  his  mouth. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  house, 
in  Hoxton,  called  Whitmore  House  ? — I had  occasion  to  see  a 
private  patient  in  that  house,  I think  in  1814,  or  in  the  early  part 
of  IS1 5. 

Is  there  not  a gallery  in  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  convenience  and  extent? — There  is  so. 

Is  that  gallery  occupied  at  night  as  a sleeping  room? — Every 
night  it  is  crowded  with  beds. 

Describe  what  you  have  yourself  seen  when  you  visited  it. — In 
the  evening,  I was  astonished,  on  entering  that  gallery,  to  find  a 
temporary  door  and  hatchway  put  up,  and  an  amazing  number  of 
beds  arranged  close  to  each  other,  so  that  there  was  just  room  for 
a man’s  legs  between  ; they  were  going  to  bed,  some  undressed, 
some  partly  undressed. 

IIow  many  were  there  in  the  room  ? — The  number  was  large  ; 
the  room  was  completely  crowded. 

Did  they  sleep  two  in  a bed,  or  had  each  a bed  to  himself  ? — 
The  beds  were  small ; I think  they  had  each  one  to  himself. 

Were  the  women’s  rooms  near  to  this  gallery  ? — The  patient  I 
attended  was  in  a room  very  near  this  gallery. 

Was  the  door  locked  ? — It  was,  and  there  were  two  keepers 
with  her,  for  she  was  violent. 

Was  the  smell  of  the  room  offensive  ? — It  was,  from  its  being 
too  much  crowded. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  medical  commissioners  had  it  com- 
municated to  them,  that  this  was  a sleeping  apartment  ? — I 'am  not 
aware  of  that. 
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Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a practice  in  some  of  the  houses,  to 
turn  down  beds  in  some,  which  were  sitting-rooms  in  the  day-time? 
— I am  aware  it  is  done  ; when  I used  to  attend  this  house,  haring 
occasion  to  go  at  seven  in  the  evening,  I found  the  jnen  going  to 
bed  in  that  room,  in  two  instances,  and  I mentioned  the  circum- 
stance. The  room  had  its  proper  Tiumber  of  beds,  and  a man 
brought  up  a bed  for  himself,  and  used  it  there. 

So  that  if  the  Commissioners  had  the  number  of  beds  marked, 
and  the  number  of  patients,  they  would  find  that  there  was  not  the 
proper  number  of  beds  for  patients  i — Certainly. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  good 
conduct  of  these  houses,  that  the  Commissioners  should  visit  them 
at  other  hours  than  the  day-time  ? — Certainly,  I should  conceive  it 
would  prevent  this  system  being  carried  on,  which  must  be  very 
detrimental  to  health. 

Do  ybu  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  that  house  since  ; whether 
the  system  has  continued,  or  not  ? — I do  not ; I have  not  had 
occasion  to  go  up  stairs. 

What  was  the  average  number  of  seamen  at  Hoxton  ? — I do  not 
know  ; but  it  appears  upon  the  report  of  the  last  Session. 

That  return  does  not  include  the  Greenwich  pensioners  and 
artillerymen  ? — Ii  docs  not. 
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V eneris,  22°  die  Marlii , 1 S 1 6. 

The  Honourable  HENRY  GREY  BENNET,  in  the  Chair. 

James  V °ilch)  M.  D.  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

What  are  you  ? — I am  Surgeon  to  the  Institution  at  Hoxton.  I 
beg  leave  to  deliver  in  a List  of  Lunatic  Seamen  and  Marines,  See. 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1815,  and  since. 

[It  was  delivered  in  and  read,  as  follows  ;] 


A LIST  of  LUNATIC  SEAMEN,  MARINES,  &c, 
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NAMES. 

Quality. 

When 

received. 

From  whence. 

Richard  Simpson 

Seaman 

Sept.  5,  1785 

Belhleni. 

Peter  Stuart  . . 

ditto 

Feb.  9,  1792 

ditto 

Patrick  Grogran 

ditto 

July  20,  1794 

ditto 

Jos.  Cotes  . . . 

ditto 

June  2,  1795 

ditto 

Jolm  Brier  . . 

ditto 

June  18 

H.M.S. Brilliant 

Patrick  Etneson  . 

ditto 

Aug.  11,  179t 

— Stately 

Jos.  Towers  . . 

ditto 

Feb.  11,  1797 

— Inconstant 

John  Lannon  . . 

ditto 

July  19 

— Hester 

James  Brickley  . 

ditto 

Oct.  4 

Betldem 

Jolm  Hill  . . . 

ditto 

Nov.  4 

H.M.S.  London 

Bar.  Warner  . . 

ditto 

May  16,  l79f 

— Daphne 

James  Clare  . . 

ditto 

July  27 

— Caton 

K Nelson  . . . 

i ditto 

Aug.  18 

— Alfred 

J.  Micklejon 

ditto 

Nov.  14 

— Thetis 

William  Owen 

Carpenter 

Mar.  27,  1800 

Arrow 

Richard  Jackson  . 

Seaman 

July  19 

Iphigenia 

James  Appleby  . 

ditto 

Oct.  2 

Bethlem 

Francis  Vetch  . . 

ditto 

. 

ditto 

John  Gnillot  . . 

ditto 

Oct.  9 

ditto 

William  White 

Marine 

Feb.  6,  1801 

ditto 

Leo.  Collyer  . . 

Seamen 

Mar.  26 

H.M.S.W  inchelsea 

Samuel  Gibson 

ditto 

Nov.  26 

Bethlem 

Peter  Junes  . . 

ditto 

Oec.  26 

H.M.S.  Bellerueux 

Ross  Morgan  , . 

Lieutenant 

Mar.  28,  1802 

Portsmouth  Division 

Joseph  Wendower 

Seamen 

June  19 

Liberty 

James  Browne . . 

ditto 

Nov.  5 

Carnatic 

Frederick  Code  . 

ditto 

Apr.  7,  1803 

Bethlem 

Wiliiani  Measey  . 

ditto 

Apr.  15 

ditto 

K.  Clark .... 

ditto 

Apr.  20 

ditto 

K.  Curson  . . . 

ditto. 

Oct.  29 

Sal.  del  Mundo 

Robert  Hutton  . 

Mariner 

Nov.  4 

Bethlem 

Alexander  Murray 

Lieutenant 

Nov.  18 

PortsmouthDi  visioni 

Samuel  Pitt  . . 

Surgeon 

Apr.  28,  1804 

Bever 

'1  it  Alardice  . . 

Lieutenant 

May  1 

Excellent 

Daniel  Gilmore  . 

Seamen 

^ov,  23 

Foudroyant 

William  Chilton  . 

ditto 

Oct.  2,  1805 

Bethlem 

Charles  Scroder  . 

Lieutenant 

Vov.  28 

Waterford 

Died. 


Discharge 


July  5,  ft 
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NAMES. 

Quality, 

When 

received. 

From  vvliGtice. 

Died. 

Dichargcd. 

M.  Gilpin  . . 

Master’s,  mate 

Feb.  26,  1806 

Illustrious 

n Glassford 

Seamen 

July  2 

Belblehi 

liam  Farley  . 

ditto 

July  18 

ditto 

epli  Furmidge . 

ditto 

Sept.  19 

ditto 

rnias  Hammond 

ditto 

Jan.  29,  180? 

ditto 

liant  Williams . 

ditto 

Mar.  18 

ditto 

les  Martin  . . 

Surgeon 

June  21 

Nimrod 

•net  Lambe . . 

Seamen 

Oct.  24 

Betliiem 

n Sou 1 1 . . . 

ditto 

Nov.  2 

Chitfion 

rick  Stafford  . 

ditto 

Jan  2?,  180S 

Betidem 

n Donaboe  . . 

ditto 

Mar.  18 

ditto 

Jan.  5,  1816 

in  Evans  . . 

ditto 

May  5 

ditto 

niel  Spiers  . 

ditto 

July  1 

ditto 

minick  Saiton  . 

ditto 

July  21 

Polyphemus 

liam  Kiddall  . 

ditto 

May  3,  1809 

Betblem 

“ 

n Price . . . 

ditto 

May  23 

ditto 

ics  Bedinglieid 

ditto 

Oct.  18 

ditto 

vard  Dyson 

ditto 

Jail.  4,  1810 

ditto 

les  Davidson  . 

ditto 

Feb.  6 

ditto 

itkius  . . . 

ditto 

Mar,  2 

ditto 

xander  Colwell 

ditto 

May  2 

ditto 

nia'  W right  . 

ditto 

May  3 

ditto 

n Wing  . . . 

ditto 

May  22 

'ditto 

xander  Campbell 

ditto 

June  6 

ditto 

\ 

n Bcvan  . 

Lieutenant 

June  18 

Ulysses 

liel  Fozev  . . 

Seamen 

July  26 

Betblem 

n Hartwell.  . 

ditto 

Aug.  22 

ditto 

• • ♦ * 

July  3,  1815 

les  Allen  . . 

ditto 

Sept.  29 

Gladiator 

M'Dowal  . , 

diito 

Oct.  16 

Betblem 

irge  Griffiths  . 

ditto 

Nov.  8 

ditto 

>ert  M Henry  . 

ditto 

Jan.  11,  1811 

d'tto 

Oct.  4,  1815 

H.  Farr . . . 

Midshipman 

Jan.  25 

St.  Luke’s 

n M'Gnire  . . 

Seaman 

Feb.  6 

Betblem 

Jan.  25,  1816 

>mas  Williams. 

ditto 

Fell  28 

ditto 

Waser  . . . 

ditto 

Apnl  10 

ditto 

- -1 

hard  Jenkins  . 

ditto 

May  29 

ditto 

nLyell.  . . 

ditto 

June  5 

ditto 

H.  Hughes . . 

ditto 

June  1 8 

ditto 

lie!  Stndd  . . 

Mariner 

• • • • 

ditto 

hard  Ahern 

ditto 

June  25 

ditto 

VI.  Cary  . . . 

Seamen 

Aug.  14 

ditto 

liam  Ogilvey  . 

ditto 

Aug. 28 

ditto 

Ltinnnn  . . . 

ditto 

Sept.  17 

ditto 

n M'lviy  . 

ditto 

Oct.  30 

ditto 

ic  Huston  . . 

ditto 

Nov.  20 

ditto 

mas  Sper.cer  . 

ditto 

Dec.  26 

ditto 

n White  . . 

ditto 

CO 

CO 

S'* 

JU 

ditto 

nard  West  . . 

Mariner 

• • . . 

ditto 

derick  Sheik  . 

ditto 

April  23 

ditto 

irge  Barker 

ditto 

May  14 

ditto 

hard  Easton  . 

Boatswain 

VI  ay  23 

San  Nicholas 

n Hanton  . . 

Seaman 

July  22 

Betblem 

>mas  Parker  . 

Mar. 

July  30 

ditto 

epii  Elson  . . 

Seaman 

Sept.  9 

ditto 

rick  Fitzpatrick 

Mar. 

• . • • 

ditto 

eph  Holloway . 

Seaman 

\ 

Sep  t.  22 

ditto 
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Quality. 

When 

received. 

From  whence. 

Died. 

Discharge 

•James  Walker . . 

Mar. 

Sept.  30,  1812 

Batavia 

N.  Morrison 

Seaman 

Nov.  28 

Bethlem 

Law  Kettle  . . 

ditto 

Dec.  17 

ditto 

John  Le  Songe 

ditto 

Dec.  31 

ditto 

Patrick  Pendegrass 

ditto 

Jan.  7,  1813 

ditto 

Gyles  Paris  . . 

Gunner 

Feb.  9 

Nero 

James  Donaldson 

Seaman 

Feb.  25 

Bethlem 

George  Mace 

Qnr.  Master 

May  4 

Sal.  del  Mundo 

William  Jones 

Seaman 

May  6 

Bethlem 

Dec.  18,  1815 

Da\id  Buxton 

ditto 

* • • • 

ditto 

Daniel  Geary 

ditto 

May  19 

ditto 

George  Smit  . . 

Cor.  Mar. 

June  17 

ditto 

Richard  Harris  . 

Gunner 

July  1 

Delalioyd 

Andrew  Shepani 

Seaman  i 

July  7 

Bethlem. 

John  Love  . 

ditto 

• • • 3 

ditto 

Jan.  23,  1816 

James  Jeffery 

Mar. 

July  27 

ditto 

John  Hewetjt  . . 

Seaman 

ditto 

•Samuel  Vanderling 

ditto 

Aug.  13 

ditto 

Jos.  Kendall  . . 

ditto 

Sept.  28 

ditto 

Noah  Bird  . . 

ditto 

Nov.  9 

ditto 

A.  H.  Weaver 

ditto 

Nov.  18 

Marlborough 

James  Wild  . . 

ditto 

Nov.  23 

Bethlem 

Neil  Angus  . 

ditto 

Dec.  16 

ditto 

Feb.  12,  1816 

Patrick  Walsh 

ditto 

Jan.  5,  1814 

ditto 

H.  C.  Bradford  . 

Purser 

Feb.  7 

Nassau 

John  Evans 

Captain 

Feb.  12 

Recruit 

Mar.  10.  1816 

William  Matters  . 

Mariner 

Feb.  19 

Bethlem 

James  Cardiff  . . 

Seaman 

• • • • 

ditto 

John  Brady  . 

ditto 

Fob.  23 

ditto 

A.  Thompson  . . 

Carpenter 

Mar.  8 

Protli£e 

Robert  Squires  . 

Seaman 

Mar.  26 

ditto 

William  Holwood 

ditto 

May  1 1 

ditto 

* 

€.  M'Callister  . . 

ditto 

June  3 

ditto 

• • • • 

Sept.  25,  li 

Richard  Rick  . . 

ditto 

July  9 

ditto 

Due.  Leconse  . . 

ditto 

• • • • 

ditto 

Col.  Angus  . . 

ditto 

July  21 

ditto 

William  Kinder  . 

ditto 

• • • • 

ditto 

Thomas  M‘ Donald 

ditto 

Sept.  2 

ditto 

Ant.  Lemart  . . 

ditto 

• • • • 

ditto 

John  Sherry  . . 

ditto 

Sept.  10 

Valiant 

• • • • 

Julv  1,  11 

John  Williams 

Mar. 

Sept.  29 

Bethlem 

July  8,  1815 

Joint  Robinson 

Scamau 

• • • • 

ditto 

Lawrence  Darrell 

ditto 

Oct.  14 

ditto 

John  Lee  . . . 

ditto 

Oct.  21 

ditto 

John  Pindall  . . 

ditto 

Oct.  28 

ditto 

John  Casey 

ditto 

Dec.  6 

ditto 

Peter  Raffertey  . 

ditto 

Dec  22 

ditto 

Thomas  Butler 

ditto 

Jan.  4,  1815 

ditto 

Nat.  Buiiis  . . . 

ditto 

Feb.  1. 

ditto 

Mic.  Gray  . . . 

ditto 

Mar.  2 

ditto 

Thomas  Williams 

ditto 

Apr.  71 

ditto 

Nat.  Buck 

' ditto 

Apr.  1 2 

ditto 

Richard  Biggary 

ditto 

Apr.  18 

ditto 

A.  M'Dotlgal  . . 

Lieutenant 

iMay  1 

Glasgow 

• • • /• 

Sept.  25,  1 

Jos.  Gaiublett  . . 

Seaman 

May  19 

Sussex 

Phil.  Argo  . . . 

ditto 

June  16 

Severn 

* * * * 
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Quality. 

When 

received. 

From  whence. 

Died. 

Discharged. 

£d.  Slieppa  . 

Seaman 

June  23,  1815 

Bethlem 

• • • • 

Mar.  15,  1816 

Darby  Sheer  . . 

ditto 

June  29 

Pylades 

• • • • 

July  22,  1815 

itepheu  Moore  . 

ditto 

July  12 

Argonaut 

• • • « 

ditto 

V'illiarn  Rolls  . . 

ditto 

July  21 

ditto 

• • • • 

lug.  5 

Fal.  Henry  . 

Marine 

Jo  y 24 

Gracious 

• • • • 

July  29 

Filliam  Marchant 

Surgeon 

July  28 

St.  George 

• • • • 

Sept.  25 

’im.  Mmpliy  . . 

Marine 

July  30 

Batavia 

'll om as  Stephens 

Seaman 

Aug.  10 

Argonaut 

■*et.  Adams  . . 

ditto 

• • • • 

ditto 

• • • • 

1ft 

CO 

c* 

-5 

. A.  Cook  . . 

ditto 

Aiik.  18 

ditto 

Feb.  lo,  1816 

ohn  Reid  . . . 

ditto 

Aug.  23 

ditto 

aqnes  Martin  . . 

ditto 

• • • • 

ditto 

Filliam  Harris 

Marine 

Aug.  29 

Dec.  5,  1815 

ViJliii m Atkins  . 

Qtir.  Master 

• • • • 

Manly 

Sept.  7 

am.  Billet 

Marine 

Sept.  12 

Niger 

• • • • 

Sept.  21 

i.  Chapman  . . 

Carpenter 

• • • • 

Minden 

• • • • 

Feb.  24,  1816 

ohn  Owen 

Seaman 

Sept.  13 

Bethlem 

ohn  Appleby  . . 

oil  to 

Sept.  25 

Batavia 

ohn  Hartwell  . . 

ditto 

• • • • 

ditto 

'Iiomas  Farrell  . 

ditto 

Oct.  4 

Navy  Office 

Oct.  19,  1815 

antes  Stafford 

ditto 

Oct.  21 

Rifleman 

• • • • 

Nov.  3o 

tobert  Bulger  . . 

ditto 

Nov.  2 

Bethlem 

ames  Clarke  . , 

ditto 

Nov.  10 

Hiudostan 

• * • i 

Nov.  16 

Lntoin  Mends  . . 

Seaman 

Nov.  16 

ditto 

Jan.  6,  1816 

ohn  Simpson  . . 

Lieutenant 

Nov.  28 

Plymouth 

,ewis  Gray 

Seaman 

Nov.  30 

Bethlem 

homas  Chinnery 

ditto 

Jan.  10,  1816 

Plymouth 

• • t . 

Jan.  25,  1816 

ames  Bradshaw  . 

ditto 

Feb.  8 

• • • • 

« • • • 

Feb.  22 

ohn  Smith 

ditto 

Feb.  1 (• 

Queen  Charlotte 

Mar.  7 

ohn  Wheeler  . . 

ditto 

Mar.  7 

Bethlem 

Falter  Mitchell  . 

ditto 

Mar.  19 

ditto 

WHAT  is  the  present  state  of  that  establishment ; is  it  different 
from  what  it  was  at  your  last  examination  ? — It  is  certainly  im- 
proved. 

In  what  respect  ? — In  cleanliness  and  classification,  as  far  as  the 
Institution  will  admit  of  it. 

Have  the  cleanly  and  quiet  patients  at  the  present  moment  a free 
admission  into  the  rooms  where  the  dirty  and  noisy  patients  are  ? — 
From  the  imperfect  character  of  the  Institution,  such  intercourse 
in  reality  cannot  be  altogether  obviated. 

Are  the  patients  under  your  care  mixed  with  the  paupers  as 
formerly? — No,  certainly  not. 

Under  whose  care  are  the  Greenwich  patients  placed  ? — They 
are  under  the  care  of  a private  practitioner. 

Paid  by  the  Hospital? — Paid,  I imagine,  by  the  Hospital. 

Do  you  know  his  name? — Major,  l think. 

Are  they  mixed  with  the  Chelsea  and  Artillery,  and  other  Lu- 
natics that  are  placed  there? — I do  not  know;  I direct  my  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  Naval  Lunatics;  were  I to  interfere  with 
the  other  departments  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  improper. 
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Then  you  mean  to  state,  that  the  Naval  Lunatics  are  kept  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  Chelsea,  the  Artillery,  and  the  Pauper  Lu- 
natics ? — I have,  from  the  time  of  my  appointment,  directed  that 
they  should  be  kept  perfectly  distinct. 

They  were  not  distinct  when  you  first  took  them  in  charge  ? — 
That  strict  adherence  to  the  distinction  of  the  Naval  Lunatics  was 
not  observed  on  my  first  visiting  that  Institution;  at  all  events,  it 
was  by  no  means  so  pointed  as  at  present. 

Since  you  have  been  at  the  head  of  that  establishment,  have  you 
been  successful  in  your  practice  as  to  the  relief  of  insanity;  and 
can  you  state  the  number  of  persons  discharged  since  you  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  ? — It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  institution  at  Hoxton  is  principally  occupied  by  Lunatics  who 
have  been  previously  at  Bethlem,  and  have  been  discharged  from 
that  hospital  as  incurable.  Few  of  them  have  been  less  than  two 
years  at  Hoxton  ; consequently  their  cases  are  not  so  susceptible 
of  assistance  from  the  powers  of  medicine  as  in  its  early  stages.  It 
is  also  the  practice  of  the  institution,  (which  I have  exceedingly  to 
regret)  when  patients  are  received  with  recent  disease,  to  transfer 
them  directly  to  Bethlem. 

From  the  ships  or  hospitals  where  they  are  first  affected? — They 
are  sent  from  the  shipping  to  the  hospital  of  the  port  at  which  the 
ship  arrives  ; from  thence  the.y  are  transferred  to  Hoxton  ; and 
from  Hoxton  they  are  removed  to  Bethlem,  if  Mr.  Haslam  con- 
ceives that  he  is  likely  to  effect  a cure.  All  whose  cases  are  des- 
perate are.  left  under  my  care  ; sixteen  patients,  officers  and  sea- 
men have  been  received  from  Haslar  and  other  hospitals,  five  of 
whom  have  been  left  in  my  charge,  and  out  of  that  five  I have  cured 
three  officers  and  one  seaman  ; I have  also  succeeded  in  curing  two 
of  those  patients  sent  from  Bethlem  as  incurable,  so  that  I have 
discharged  six  patients  curecLof  Lunacy,  during  the  nine  months  I 
have  had  charge  of  the  asylum  at  Iloxton  ; and  I am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  cure  will  prove  permanent ; none  of  them 
have  been  returned. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  first  was  discharged? — It  is  several 
months  since. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  your  medical  treat- 
ment has  been  of  a nature  extremely  violent  ; that  you  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  salivating  patients  by  a great  use  of  mercury,  and 
by  giving  them  digitalis,  and  other  powerful  medicines  ; is  that  the 
case  ? — It  is  utterly  false  ; deliberately  false. 

Will  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  you  have  not  thrown 
any  patient  into  a state  of  salivation  by  the  use  of  mercury,  given  to 
him  for  the  purposes  of  medical  treatment,  for  his  insane  state  of 
mind  ? — The  mouth  of  several  of  the  insane  patients  has  been 
affected  with  mercury,  and  to  that  circumstance  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  ascribing,  in  a great  measure,  the  relief  which  those  men 
have  obtained. 

Is  not  this  second  answer  somewhat  contradictory  to  your  for- 
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controvert  any  thing  like  a harsh  or  injurious  use  of  medicine. 

You  acknowledge,  then,  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
minfster  mercury  for  the  cure  of  mental  derangement,  and  to  the 
administration  of  that  mercury  you  attribute  very  beneficial  effects  ? 
— Yes,  Ido;  it  is  true  that  I have  used  mercury  with  a view  to 
the  relief  of  insanity,  and  also  of  corporeal  disease;  but  I deli- 
berately controvert  every  thing  like  a harsh  or  injurious  use  of  the 
remedy. 

Have  you  been  accustomed  to  purge,  bleed,  cup  or  blister,  to  any 
excess? — l have  been  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  and  blistering;  and 
four  or  five  have  been  cupped  during  the  period  I have  been  at  the 
Institution  ; but  every  thing  like  excessive  or  violent  use  of  these 
remedies  I deny  ; they  have  been  directed  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, after  a most  minute  and  careful  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  the  cases. 

Have  you  used  those  methods,  or  any  of  them,  at  stated  periods 
of  the  year? — No  : I have  been  guided  by  the  immediate  state  of 
the  patient.  I have  no  periodical  remedies.  May  I be  allowed  to 
state,  that  a man  of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Haslam  as  a person  whom  he  conceived  incurable,  and  unfit  to  be 
received  into  Bethlem,  owes  his  recovery  to  bleeding  and  the  use 
of  mercury.  He  came  to  the  Institution  in  the  most  disgusting  and 
disagreeable  state  that  a maniac  could  possibly  appear  in  ; voiding 
his  fajces  and  urirre  involuntarily;  and  mischievous  at  the  same 
time  ; he  owes  his  recovery  to  the  use  of  mercury  and  to  blood- 
letting, carried  to  a considerable  extent;  he  was  young,  and  of  a 
vigorous  habit  of  body. 

. To  your  practice,  in  short  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  use  of  mercury,  as  a medical 
remedy  for  insanity,  is  common  in  other  establishments  ? — I should 
rather  think  not  ; but  on  men  so  desperately  afflicted,  consigned 
as  it  were  to  time  for  a remedy,  any  thing  that  is  not  likely  to  do 
an  injury,  I conceive  myself  justifiable  in  trying. 

Did  you  ever  reduce  any  of  your  patients,  that  %vere  in  a state 
of  violent  irritability,  so  low  that  you  were  obliged  to  abandon 
your  plan,  because  you  feared  the  person  was  not  able  to  exist 
under  the  treatment  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred  at  the 
institution  at  Hoxton. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  on  what  principle  you  use  mer- 
cury for  the  purposes  of  medical  cure,  in  cases  of  insanity  ? — The 
disease  is  often  connected  with  corporeal  affection  ; with  organic 
derangement  of  the  visceral  system  ; with  chronic  congestion  of 
those  organs,  and  even  of  the  brain  itself ; and  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  brain  as  unfolded  by  dissection,  it  struck  me  that  mercury 
was  a remedy  likely  to  be  useful,  by  reasoning  d priori , and  my 
experience  has  justified  the  conclusions  at  which  I arrived. 

Were  you  accustomed  to  give  the  digitalis  in  any  quantity  ? — I 
have  used  it,  but  with  the  utmost  attention  and  care. 

In  what  quantity  have  you  ever  used  it? — 1 have  seldom  car- 
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ried  it  beyond  the  extent  of  sixty  drops  in  a day,  which  is  very  in- 
considerable, and  from  which  I have  derived  no  use  at  all  in 
mania. 

That  is  the  utmost  you  have  used  ? — I seldom  exceeded  that ; l 
do  not  think  I have  exceeded  that  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty 
hours;  I am  positive  1 have  not 

Have  you  ever  tried  any  sedative  medicines  to  any  considerable 
extent? — 1 have  very  little  confidence  in  them;  I have  tried  the 
varied  sedative  medicines,  but  have  seldom  pushed  then)  to  any 
extent. 

Have  you  any  means  of  giving  occupation  or  employment,  either 
in  the  way  of  labour  or  recreation,  to  the  seamen  that  are  under 
your  care? — It  is  utterly  impossible  from  the  limited  space  of  the 
ground  around  the  Institution  ; that  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects 
attached  to  the  Institution,  the  want  ot  the  means  of  giving  exercise 
to  the  patients  confined  there. 

Is  it  then  your  opinion,  that  in  any  new  establishment  which . 
might  be  projected  for  the  care  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  men, 
airing  grounds,  and  means  of  occupation,  employment  and  recrea- 
tion should  be  given  ? — They  will  be  of  the  most  essential  benefit ; 
without  such  aids  as  are  alluded  to  in  the  question,  the  powers  of 
medicine  will  be  considerably  diminished. 

Whether  applied  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  you  mean? — They 
should  be  so  employed  as  to  act  on  both  mind  and  body. 

In  what  manner  are  the  naval  patients  brought  up  from  the 
country  and  delivered  into  your  care  at  Hoxton  ? — I believe  they 
z are  brought  up  in  a chaise. 

Can  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  since  you  have  had 
the  charge  of  that  Establishment,  none  of  them  have  been  brought 
upon  the  outside  of  a stage-coach,  or  by  any  other  public  convey- 
ance?— I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  having  taken 
place. 

By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  the  Transport  Board. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  navy  ? — I have  been  about 
twenty-four  years  a surgeon  of  the  navy. 

Have  you  ever  given  your  attention  to  this  particular  malady 
before  your  present  appointment  ? — In  the  course  of  the  varied 
situations  which  1 have  filled,  that  of  surgeon  of  Plymouth  Hos- 
pital, surgeon  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Antigua,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Norman  Cross,  repeated  instances 
of  maniacal  disease  have  become  the  object  of  my  care  ; but  till 
lately  my  attention  has  not  been  exclusively  directed  to  such 
objects. 

How  many  patients  have  you  ever  had  under  your  care  at  one 
time  at  any  of  those  places  ; Plymouth  for  instance  ? — In  fact  they 
only  remained  under  my  care  till  they  could  be  sent  to  Hoxton. 

How  many  passed  through  your  hands  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months? — 1 cannot  positively  say;  after  recover- 
ing from  fever,  and  other  acute  diseases,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
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patients  were  attacked  with  insanity ; and  when  that  happened, 
they  remained  under  my  care  till  they  were  removed  to  Hoxton. 

Are  cases  of  lunacy  common  in  ihe  navy? — By  no  means;  I 
think  in  the  course  • f my  naval  practice  the  number  has  not  been 
great  which  I have  met  with. 

Do  you  suppose  you  have  the  care  now  of  all  the  insane  seamen, 
or  are  they  sent  to  any  other  place? — There  is  no  other  in- 
stitution. 

Then  you  have  the  care  of  the  whol^? — Yes,  l have  the  care  of 
the  whole  nho  are  ih  objects  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, and  who  arc  no'  on  board  of  ship,  at  our  hospitals,  or  in 

JBethlem. 

How  man\  have  you? — I have  147  this  morning  under  my  care. 

Can  you  say  how  many  Greenwich  hospital  men,  marines,  and 
Chelsea  men,  are  insane?—!  cannot;  I imagine  there  may  be 
about  30,  but  Mr.  Wat's,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  here,  and  he  will  be  ab!e  to  answer  the  question. 

Have  you  brought  with  vou  the  registry  of  he  prescriptions  for 
which  the  Committee  made  an  order  the  last  day  of  their  meeting  ?— 
I received  no  order  to  bring  such  register,  but  L am  perfectly  ready 
to  lay  it  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  John  Watts , called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  vour  situation  ? — Superintendent  at  Hoxton. 

Do  you  act  under  the  trustees,  or  under  Sir  Jonathan  Miles?— »I 
act  under  Sir  Jonathan  now. 

How  long  have  you  so  acted  under  him  ? — A year  and  a half,  or 
perhaps  two  years. 

What  salary  used  you  to  allow  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  Sir 
Jonathan  to  Mr.  Sharpe  as  surgeon  ? — 147/.  a year. 

He  had  then  the  care  not  only  of  the  private  patients  of  the 
house,  but  ofthe  Government  patienis  who  were  under  your  charge  ? 
— Yes;  the  whole. 

Did  he  find  medicines  as  well  medical  attendants  ? — Yes;  not 
poultices  nor  lint,  nor  those  kind  of  things,  but  all  kinds  of  drugs. 

What  was  your  establishment  allowed  by  Government  per  head, 
on  account  of  medicines  ? — Four-pence  for  a week. 

Which,  on  the  average  number  of  patients,  would  amount  to 
from  100/.  to  120/.  a-year? — Perhaps  to  100/. ; it  included  porter, 
wine,  and  other  little  things. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner  the  seamen,  who 
were  removed  from  Haslar  hospital,  or  from  other  places  to  your 
establishment  at  Hoxton,  were  conveyed  ?• — I believe,  principally 
by  coach. 

Has  it  been  the  case  that  these  unfortunate  lunatics  were  chained 
on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  and  in  that  manner  sent  up  travelling 
by  night  to  the  establishment  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Can  it  have  happened  without  your  knowledge? — Yes,  it  might 
have  happened  without  my  knowledge. 

Can  you  say  that  the  practice  has  not  been  to  send  them  up  on 
the  outside  of  the  coach  in  the  day-time,  during  the  summer;  and 
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in  the  night-time  during  the  winter  ? — In  the  winter  I think  they 
used  to  come  to  our  house  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I am 
not  certain,  but  I think  I am  correct;  in  the  summer  I think  they 
used  to  come  in  the  evening ; they  were  always  brought  to  our 
house  in  a hackney  coach. 

Do  you  recollect  any  case  in  which  a person  had  suffered  so 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  that  he  died  a few  hours  after 
his  arrival  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  recollect  a man  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  who  was  sent 
from  the  Batavia  hospital  ship,  and  was  at  your  house  in  August 
last? — Me  had  two  of  that  name,  Timothy  and  John;  Timothy 
was  the  person  who  came  from  the  Batavia  hospital  ship,  he  has 
been  two  or  three  times  at.  our  house. 

Was  he  sent  to  your  house  in  a state,  in  which  the  muscles  of  his 
arms  were  literally  cut  through  to  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  manacled  by  ropes  ? — They  were  very  bad. 

And  he  was  in  that  manner  sent  up  from  the  country  ? — Yes. 

His  arms  were  very  badly  cut  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  those  cuts? — Only  from 
suggestion,  that  the  patient  was  very  violent,  and  had  been  trying 
to  get  loose ; I am  not  certain  that  that  was  the  cause,  but  I rather 
think  it  was. 

Do  the  cicatrices  of  the  wound  still  remain  ? — I have  not  noticed 
the  man  for  months  ; he  is  walking  about  apparently  well ; I have 
not  looked  at  him  for  several  months. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  cases  in  which  the  arms  of  the 
patients  were  cut  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fastened,  in 
order  to  bring  them  securely  to  your  house? — Never  so  bad  as 
him  ; I have  seen  slight  marks  of  the  strings  of  the  strait-waistcoat 
or  ropes,  but  not  any  thing  serious  like  Murphy. 

Did  Murphy’s  arms  require  surgical  attendance  ? — Yes. 

For  what  length  of  time? — That  I cannot  say;  he  was  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Sharpe ; he  was  very  much  deranged  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Was  he  a very  violent  maniac  when  delivered  to  you  ? — He  was. 

Does  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  often  personally  inspect  the  establish- 
ment at  Hoxton  ? — lie  is  there  in  general  every  day  except 
Sundays. 

For  how  long  a time  has  he  done  that? — For  the  last  year  and 
a half  or  two  years. 

Prior  to  that,  used  he  to  inspect  the  establishment  ? — Not  so 
frequently. 

When  he  personally  visits  this  establishment,  does  he  inspect 
every  room  ? — L never  go  round  with  him,  I am  always  called 
away  ; I just  walk  through  the  gate,  and  I never  go  with  him. 

To  the  best  of  your  belief,  he  goes  through  every  apartment  in 
the  house  every  day  ? — He  goes  into  every  house  ; but  if  I were  to 
say  he  goes  into  every  apartment,  I should  say  more  than  I ought, 
perhaps. 

He  goes  into  the  parlours  ? — Yes,  and  into  the  bed-rooms. 

Do  you  think  he  visits  all  the  bed-rooms  once  or  twice  a week? — 
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I cannot  say,  never  being  with  him  ; I have  heard  he  has  been  up 
stairs;  whether  he  goes  into  every  room  1 do  not  know. 

Do  the  parishes,  who  send  their  paupers  to  your  establishment, 
send  medical  men  too  to  attend  them  ? — Sometimes,  and  sometimes 
not. 

What  parishes  are  accustomed  to  send  their  insane  poor  to  you  ? 
— -St.  James’s  and  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster. 

Which  of  those  parishes  are  accustomed  to  send  medical  men  ? — 
Neither  of  them. 

Then,  what  parishes  are  they  that  send  medical  men  ? — Where 
we  have  had  one,  perhaps,  or  even  two  patients  ; when  we  have  a 
larger  number  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  send  their  own  medical 
men. 

Then  it  is  not  correct  that  all  the  parishes  send  their  medical 
men  to  visit  their  insane  paupers? — No. 

How  many  paupers  have  you  at  present  in  your  establishment? 
— In  the  house  we  have  in  the  whole  486. 

Are  they  principally  London  paupers,  or  country  paupers  ? — 
Principally  London  paupers;  the  number  of  pauper  men,  including 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  is  146. 

Are  the  pauper  men  mixed  with  the  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  pa- 
tients?— Part  are,  and  part  not;  the  Greenwich  aie  separated  from 
the  paupers. 

But  the  Chelsea  are  not  ? — Not  all  of  them. 

Are  the  Greenwich  patients  permanently  kept  separate  from  the 
pauper  patients  ? — Yes. 

How  long  has  that  practice  been  adopted  ? — Three  or  four  years, 
or  it  may  be  five  years. 

Was  it  not  always  understood  by  Dr.  Robertson,  the  inspecting 
physician,  that  the  Greenwich  patients  were  never  mixed  with  the 
pauper  patients  ? — Do  y ou  mean  in  the  day  time,  or  in  the  night? 

In  the  day  time  ? — Not  till  within  these  four  or  five  years;  he 
understood  they  were  with  the  parish  paupers  before  that  time,  iu 
the  day-time ; they  always  had  sleeping  apartments  to  themselves. 

Then  you  state  that  it  was  a circumstance  that  has  never  happened, 
that  the  pauper  patients  have  been  turned  out  of  the  yard  at  the  pe- 
riod that  Dr.  Robertson  was  in  the  house  prior  to  his  examination, 
and  Dr.  Robertson  informed  that  the  yard  was  exclusively  given  to 
the  Greenwich  patients? — He  has  been  in  the  yard  where  his  pa- 
tients are  in  the  day-time  ; and  he  has  been  told,  that  that  place  was 
appropriated  for  his  patients,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  of  the  quiet 
Chelsea  patients. 

You  will  then  take  it  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  it  has  never  oc- 
curred, that  upon  Dr.  Robertson  coming  to  inspect  these  patients, 
the  pauper  patients  were  turned  out  of  the  yard,  and  the  Doctor 
told  that  that  yard  was  exclusively  given  to  the  Greenwich  patients  ? 
— Never,  to  my  knowledge.  v 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  affirm  of  your  own  knowledge, 
that  it  has  not  been  so  ? — Yes ; I mean  to  say  this,  that  the  parish 
patients  never  were  with  the  Greenwich  patients,  and  never  were 
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turned  out ; they  never  were  with  them  for  the  last  five  years,  or 
thereabouts;  prior  to  that  they  were  in  the  yard  together.  For  the 
last  five  years  no  parish  patient  was  ever  permitted  to  go  in  there. 

Have  you  then  ever  witnessed  the  pauper  patients  turned  out  of 
that  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Dr.  Robertson  that  that  yard 
was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  Greenwich  insane  ? — I can  an- 
swer that  in  this  way,  the  parish  paupers  were  never  permitted  to  go 
into  that  yard  during  the  last  five  years ; formerly  the  Greenwich 
patients  and  the  parish  patients  were  in  the  yard  all  together. 

Then  at  this  present  moment  you  mean  to  state,  that  neither  the 
Greenwich  patients,  nor  the  Chelsea,  nor  the  artillerymen,  nor  the 
seamen,  are  mixed  with  the  paupers? — Yes,  the  artillerymen  are 
mixed  with  the  parish  paupers. 

But  the  others  are  not  ? — The  others  are  not,  except  some  of  the 
Chelsea  patients;  some  of  the  Chelsea  patients  are  mixed  with  the 
paupers. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  the  Chelsea  and  ar- 
tillerymen are  mixed  with  the  paupers,  but  the  naval  and  Greenwich 
lunatics  are  not  so  mixed  ? — They  are  separated. 

How  long  has  Dr.  Robertson  been  in  attendance  ? — Many  years, 
but  I cannot  say  how  long. 

Is  it  more  than  five  years  ? — A great  many  more. 

Then  you  cannot  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  previous  to  the 
five  years  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  the  pauper  patients  may 
not  have  been  turned  out  of  the  yard,  when  Dr.  Robertson  has  come 
to  visit  the  Greenwich  Hospital  patients  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in 
the  questions  before  put? — 1 should  think  not,  for  there  was  no 
where  to  put  them. 

You  cannot  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  previous  to  the  five 
years  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  the  pauper  patients  may  not 
have  been  turned  out  of  the  yard  when  Dr.  Robertson  has  come  to 
visit  the  Greenwich  Hospital  patients,  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in 
the  questions  before  put? — They  never  could  have  been  turned  out; 
it  is  impossible  that  the  parish  patients  could  have  been  turned  out 
prior  to  the  five  years,  there  were  only  two  yards,  one  for  the  sailors 
and  one  for  the  others. 

You  have  no  place  to  turn  them  into? — No. 

You  cannot  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  previous  to  the  five 
years  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  the  pauper  patients  may  not 
have  been  turned  out  of  the  yard  when  Dr.  Robertson  has  come  to 
visit  the  Greenwich  Hospital  patients  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in 
the  questions  before  put? — No,  they  were  never  turned  out;  when 
Dr.  Robertson  used  to  come  frequently,  the  Greenwich  patients 
were  brought  up  and  placed  up  by  a long  wall,  where  he  saw  them.; 
he  did  not  always  go  into  the  yard  where  they  were,  they  were 
brought  up  to  him,  which  they  are  now  sometimes. 

In  the  same  yard  in  which  the  Greenwich,  artillery,  and  Chelsea 
patients  where  kept,  were  there  not  prisoners,  foreign,  as  well  as 
those  from  Newgate  ? — The  foreign  prisoners  were  with  the  sailors ; 
the  Newgate  prisoners  were  in  the  yard  with  the  parish  patients. 
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Did  you  mention  to  him  the  necessity  of  having  a plaice  set  apart 
for  the  removal  of  dead  bodies  ? — Certainly. 

Did  he  assent  to  the  propriety  of  it  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  agree  to  it? — I shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  is 
not  done  when  we  next  visit. 

With  respect  to  the  beds,  do  the  pauper  men  lie  singly  ? — Singly. 

And  the  bedsteads  are  not  of  width  enough  to  accommodate 
two  ? — Some  are  of  width  enough  to  accommodate  two  ; some 
have  a wooden  partition  between  them  ; and  I think  this  a very 
good  Bedstead,  and  a steady  one;  Mr.  Burrows  is  introducing  iron 
bedsteads. 

Be  so  good  as  describe  this  double  bedstead  ; Does  it  make  two 
sets  of  bed-clothes  necessary  ? — It  does. 

Have  you  particularly  turned  your  attention  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  insanity  in  the  country  ; can  you  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  any  recent  observation  of  yours  upon  that  important 
subject  ? — In  the  year  1809,  the  Registers  having  existed  five  and 
thirty  years  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  I made  out  a list  of  the  numbers  returned  in 
each  year,  distinguishing  those  which  were  returned  from  houses  in 
London,  and  those  returned  from  the  country  ; that  paper  also 
led  me  to  notice  some  imperfections  in  the  present  Act,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  country  returns.  And  I beg  leave  to  state, 
that  the  country  returns  are  still  very  imperfectly  made  indeed.  I 
have  continued  this  table  to  the  year  1815,  and  the  whole  is  at  the 
service  of  the  Committee. 

Do  you  think  that  the  evident  increased  number  within  the  last 
three  years,,  has  risen  from  the  number  of  Lunatics  being  itself 
augmented,  or  from  greater  care  being  taken  to  return  the  real 
number  that  existed? — I cannot  answer  that  question.  I know 
that  the  returns  from  the  country  are  still  very  imperfect,  though 
they  arc  always,  and  always  have  been,  correct  in  London.  In 
your  last  printed  Report,  for  instance,  there  is  mention  made  of  the 
house  of  a Mr.  Gillett,  of  Taunton,  from  which  we  have  never 
had  any  return  ; and  I know  there  are  a number  of  houses  that  do 
not  make  returns  regularly. 

From  your  own  observation,  and  from  what  you  have  learned 
from  others,  who  attend  professionally  upon  Lunatics,  do  you 
think  the  number  of  Lunatic  patients  in  London  is  on  the  increase, 
or  stationary,  or  declining  ? — In  the  paper  I have  mentioned  to  you, 
I was  led,  considering  the  increase  of  population,  to  think  it  must 
be  rather  on  the  decline;  but  since  that  period  it  has  started  up 
again  considerably,  and  I know  not  on  what  account. 

TJien  since  the  paper  written  from  1S09,  has  the  malady  increased 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  ? — It  has  in  every  year ; the  number 
of  patients  increased  gradually  to  IS  13,  and  then  was  very  large  ; 
within  the  last  two  years  they  have  decreased  gradually. 

Fromjiow  rtlany  of  the  English  counties  do  you  get  returns  ? — 
I have  a list  here  of  the  houses  in  England,  from  which  returns 
were  made  in  the  last  year;  and  in  your  last  Report  there  is  an 
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account  of  houses  from  which  returns  had  been  made  in  the  preced- 
ing year;  since  that,  Lunatics  have  been  returned  from  four  to 
five  new  houses,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire;  there  have  been  returns 
from  houses  in  twenty-one  counties  in  the  last  year,  and  several 
counties  have  more  than  one  or  two  houses  in  them. 

There  are  some  counties  in  which  there  are  none  ? — Many  coun- 
ties, as  I believe. 

From  how  many  counties  have  returns  been  made  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  ? — Of  minutes  made  at  visitations,  within  the  last 
year,  from  Surrey,  Buckinghamshire,  York,  Warwick,  Porset, 
Norfolk,  and  from  the  county  and  city  of  Norwich,  there  are 
several  corporate  towns  who  have  a Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  visi- 
tors distinct  from  the  county  in  general  ; in  such  cases,  there  is 
great  difficulty  to  find  out  what  the  houses  are  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  or  from  whom  to  expect  returns. 

At  what  hour  did  the  Commissioners  visit  Mr.  Rhodes’s  house  in 
1812?— On  December  the  18th  aud  24th,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
day  ; they  met  at  the  College  of  Physicians  on  each  of  those  days, 
and  immediately,  and  in  the  first  instance,  proceeded  to  visit  the 
houses  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  licensed  to  Mr.  Warburton. 

If  ou  have  no  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  were  there  before 
two  o’clock  ? — None;  I am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

Do  these  minutes  show  at  what  hour  they  left  these  premises  ? — 
Not  in  the  year  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  statement  made,  that 
these  houses  had  been  then  visited  at  a later  time  of  day,  the  Com- 
missioners, this  year,  have  resolved  that  the  time  they  occupy  at 
each  house  shall  be  mentioned  upon  the  minutes. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  can  the  Commissioners  grant  licences  ? 
— On  the  third  Wednesday  in  November,  or  within  ten  days  is  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

lias  any  practical  inconvenience  arisen  from  only  one  day  in 
the  year  being  fixed  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes;  two  applications 
have  been  made  since  that  period  in  the  present  year,  by  persons 
to  whom  the  Commissioners  could  not  grant  licences  according  to 
the  lecal  explanation  given  of  the  Act ; consequently,  those  per- 
sons cannot  open  any  house,  or  if  they  do,  they  open  it  at  their 
peril,  but  no  prosecution  can  take  place  under  (he  present  Act, 
without  leave  of  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
and  if  the  conduct  of  such  persons  was  open  and  fair,  and  no  at- 
tempt made  at  secrecy  or  deception  by  them  ; I do  not  know  that 
•any  prosecution  would  be  allowed  to  take  place  ; indeed  I 
know  at  this  moment  of  a return  made  of  admission  of  a patient 
into  a house  in  that  situation. 

Whether,  in  vonr  opinion,  it  is  a matter  of  importance  that 
insane  persons  should  be  the  objects  of  medical  treatment? — Dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  so  ; I could  give  you  many  instances  of 
its  efficacy. 

Whether  the  treatment  mentioned  by  you  is  not  particularly 
important  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder? — I think  good  in 
almost  all,  but  more  particularly  in  the  early  stages. 
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Do  you  think  in  the  establishment  you  have  mentioned  to  day, 
and  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  what  you  have  now  mention- 
ed has  been  sufficiently  attended  to  ? — As  matter  of  opinion  1 should 
say  not. 

Has  it  not  been  the  ordinary  custom  to  treat  insane  persons 
rather  as  objects  of  mere  confinement,  than  as  objects  of  medical 
treatment? — 1 can  hardly  venture  to  give  such  an  opinion  ; I do 
not  think  they  have  sufficient  medical  attention  paid  to  them,  as 
far  as  my  limited  experience  goes. 

What  is  the  number  of  patients  in  the  licensed  houses  within  the 
London  district? — Between  1700  and  1800. 


Mercurii  (lie  Marin,  1316. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE,  in  the  Chair. 

DOCTOR  Powell  attended,  and  delivered  in  the  following  Paper, 
which  was  read. 

THE  substance  of  the  following  Table  is  taken  from  a Paper 
on  the  comparative  prevalence  of  insanity,  in  the  Fourth  Volume 
of  the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
as  far  as  the  year  1809.  The  Return  made  in  the  subsequent  years 
to  1815  are  added. 
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Number  of  LUNATICS  returned  under  the  Act  14  Geo.  III. 
cap.  49,  and  entered  in  the  Registers. 


r 

. YEAR. 

London 

Numbers. 

County 

Numbers. 

Aggregate 

of 

each  Year. 

Aggregate 

of 

each  Lustrum, 

1775 

253 

153 

406 

x 

1776 

217 

120 

337 

/ 

1777 

245 

116 

36 1 

> 1,783. 

1778 

238 

113 

351 

y 

1779 

241 

87 

328 

y 

1780 

258 

108 

366 

Y 

1781 

252 

128 

380 

9 

1782 

240 

109 

349 

> 1,893. 

1783 

311 

91 

402 

y 

1784 

296 

100 

396 

y 

1785 

299 

115 

414 

1786 

253 

110 

363 

9 

1787 

270 

91 

361 

> 1,892. 

1788 

257 

102 

359 

y 

1789 

286 

109 

395 

y 

1790 

283 

148 

431 

Y 

1791 

283 

12S 

406 

9 

1792 

354 

137 

491 

> 2,292. 

1793 

331 

166 

497 

y 

1794 

322 

145 

467 

1795 

344 

110 

454 

\ 

1796 

305 

141 

446 

f 

1797 

342 

115 

457 

> 2,242. 

1798 

303 

ISO 

433 

y 

1799 

328 

124 

452 

1800 

339 

1S8 

477 

\ 

1801 

368 

122 

490 

f 

1802 

441 

149 

590 

> 2,463. 

1803 

36  3 

108 

471 

s 

1804 

324 

111 

435 

y 

1805 

313 

110 

423 

\ 

1806 

293 

150 

443 

9 

1807 

27  6 

138 

414 

> 2,271, 

1808 

284 

170 

454 

y 

1809 

336 

201 

537 

y 

1810 

367 

177 

544 

\ 

1811 

435 

204 

639 

9 

1812 

448 

252 

700 

> 3,657. 

1813 

Gift 

275 

893 

y 

1814 

571 

300 

871 

1815 

Ms 

307 

850  | 
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Doctor  James'  Vcitch , again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  does  the  letter  you  have  in  your  hand  go  to  prove? 

To  prove  my  attention  and  anxiety  to  promote  the  recovery  and 
comfort  of  the  patients  at  Iloxton,  of  whom  I took  the  charge  in 
a medical  capacity. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  same , and  it  teas  read  as  Jvllozes.'\ 

“ 10,  Grafton  street,  Fitz; oy-square,  3d  July,  1815. 

“ Sir, 

“ I beg  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Board, 
“ that  in  consequence  of  their  appointing  me  to  the  charge  of  the 
“ patients  confined  at  Hoxton,  I lost  no  time  in  visiting  that  insti- 
“ tution.  The  appointment  becomes  peculiarly  interesting  from 
“ the  nature  of  the  cases  that  are  and  may  become  the  object  of 
my  care,  as  1 hope  I may  be  useful;  and  I can  assure  the  Board  [ 
“ am  sensible  of  the  honour  they  have  done  me  bv  selecting  me  for 
“ such  a situation  ; I shall  therefore  devote  myself  to  the  execution 
“ of  my  duty,  and  to  carry  into  effect  with  alacrity  the  humane  iu- 
“ tentions  and  views  of  the  Board. 

“ On  mustering  the  patients  confined  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jona- 
“ than  Miles,  I found  that  they  amounted  to  150,  including  officers, 
“ seamen,  and  marines;  one  man  has  been  since  received,  two  have 
“ been  sent  to  Bethlem,  and  two  were  this  day  discharged  by  order 
“ from  the  Hoard.  I imagine  that  it  is  now  the  intention  of  the 
“ Board  to  discontinue  the  removal,  from  this  establishment,  of  re- 
“ cent  maniacal  cases  by  Mr.  Haslam,  in  which  character  of  insa- 
“ nity  1 can  alone  be  decidedly  useful ; I have,  therefore,  to  beg 
“ that  such  determination  may  be  communicated  by  the  Board  to 
“ that  gentleman.  When  I reflect  on  the  great  importance  of  diet 
“ in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  and  adverting  to  the  quantity  of 
“ animal  food  consumed  by  the  patients  at  Hoxton,  I am  of  opinion 
“ that  the  proportion  of'  such  aliment  is  too  great;  1 have,  there- 
“ fore,  to  recommend  the  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  to  be  dimi- 
“ nished  by  six  ounces,  and  in  lieu  of  which  eight  ounces  of  bread* 
“ pudding  or  rice-pudding,  and  the  occasional  use  of  fruit,  parti* 
cularly  at  this  season  ©f  the  year,  might  be  substituted  with  ad- 
“ vantage.  If  the  quantity  of  animal  food  were  still  further  di- 
“ minished,  it  would  prove  useful,  but  the  change  it  would  be  well 
' “ to  bring  about  gradually ; salted  meat  and  cheese  should,  how- 
“ ever,  in  my  opinion,  he  at  once  discontinued  ; the  great  object 
“ of  diet  in  the  treatment  of  maniacs  is  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
“ repletion  and  hurtful  inanition. 

“ Conceiving  the  Board  may  approve  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  I 
“ have  selected  about  fifty  men  with  whom  I could  wish  to  com- 
“ mence  this  sy  stem,  as  the  extent  of  their  mental  powers  will  enable 
“ me,  by  care,  to  establish  a more  improved  mode  of  dining  and 
“ taking  their  other  meals;  and  as  maniacs  may  be  rendered  sus- 
“ ceptible  of  emulation,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  useful  impres- 
*'  sions  from' example,  as  some  of  the  mental  faculties  seem  but 
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6 * little  impaired  by  insanity,  it  can  be  gradually  extended  to  others, 
“ where  admissible,  and  likely  to  be  conducive  to  their  comfort  and 
“ recovery,  1 therefore  propose  that  the  fifty  selected  should  dine 
“ in  the  largest  sitting-room  ; that  the  tables  from  which  they  eat 
“ their  food  should  Ire  covered  with  a table-cloth,  and  that  each 
“ should  have  a woo'den  trencher,  a tin  cup  without  a handle,  ca- 
“ pable  of  holding  a quart,  and  a spoon. 

“ As  cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  aiding  the  powers 
“ of  medicine  in  this  disease,  I suggested  the  propriety  of  a large 
“ bathing  tub,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  gave  directions  that  one 
“ should  be  constructed  agreeably  to  my  orders. 

“ It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  hurtful  practice  of  chaining  men 
“ down  should  be  conquered;  and  that  those  who  are  bodily  dis- 
“ eased  should  be  attended  to;  and  to  accomplish  these  two  im- 
p'ortaqt  and  necessary  arrangements,  five  additional  keepers  will 
“ be  required, 

“ The  area  in  which  the  patients  take  their  exercise  is  small, 
“ and  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  sup  ; the  thermometer  stood  at 
“ 96,  exposed  to  the  solar  rays-  The  summer  is  generally  perceived 
“ to  add  to  the  already  diseased  excitement  existing  amongst  nia- 
” niats ; and,  holding  this  fact  in  view,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
“ guard  as  much  as  posdble  against  the  increased  temperature*  aris- 
“ ing  from  the  direct  and  refiected  rays  of  light  and  heat;  the  co- 
“ lonnade  for  their  taking  shelter  in  during  wet  weather  is  by  no 
* means  sufficient  for  their  protection  from  the  sun,  without  their 
“ being  most  disagreeably  and  hurtfully  crowded  together;  the 
“ erection  of  an  awning,  to  extend  from  the  wall  to  which  they  seem 
“ habitually  to  repair,  without  regard  to  the  intense  and  scotching 
“ rays  of  the  sun,  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  use  on  board  of 
ship,  would  accomplish  this  object,  and  contribute  greatly  to  their 
“ recovery;  one  of  the  sail-makers  of  Deptfoid  could  be  sent  for  to 
“ measure  the  breadth  and  length  required,  and  it  could  be  made 
“ of  old  canvas  in  the  yard. 

“ I will  now  terminate  this  letter  by  observing,  that  if  the  cases 
“ sent  with  our  seamen  and  marines  to  the  naval  hospitals  were 
“ transmitted  with  the  maniacs  to  Hoxton,  and  also  the  treatment 
“ they  were  subjected  to  while  in  hospitals  and  marine  infirmaries, 
“ sucli  information  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  useful,  by  throw- 
“ ing  light  on  the  character  of  the  disease  with  which  they  are  so 
“ lamentably  afflicted;  their  ages  are  even  unknown  at  Hoxton. 

“ It  is  my  intention  to  live  at  Hoxton  the  instant  I can  procure 
“ a proper  residence.  “ I am.  See. 

“ Alex.  M‘Leay,  Esq.  (Signed)  James  Veitch,  M.  D.” 

“ Secretary  to  the  Transport  Office.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Humicres , called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  was  the  motive  of  your  coming  to  this  Committee? — T 
came  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  Committee  might  put  to  me 
respecting  mad-houscs. 

How  long  have  you  been  come  to  England? — I arrived  here  on 
Saturday  night. 
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Where  did  yon  come  from  last  ? — Montrieul. 

Did  your  brother  write  to  you  to  attend  this  Committee? — He 
did. 

How  long  were  you  resident  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Talbot,  at 
Bethnal  Green  ? — Three  years  within  six  weeks. 

In  what  capacity  ? — Housekeeper. 

By  whose  recommendation  did  you  gain  that  situation  : — Mr; 
Rogers  told  me  of  the  situation,  and  I went  to  Mr.  Talbot. 

Y our  brother  was  then  acting  as  surgeon  to  the  establishment  ? — 
He  was. 

It  was  through  his  recommendation  to  Mr.  Talbot  you  attained 
the  situation  ? — Yes. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  resident  as  housekeeper  at  Mr. 
Talbot’s,  did  you  observe  any  thing  in  the  management  of  that 
house,  which,' knowing  the  object  of  the  inquiries  of  this  Com- 
mittee, you  think  it  necessary  to  state  ?— I know  that  patients  were 
Yery  ill  treated,  a vast  number  of  them. 

How  long  have  you  left? — 1 left  Mr.  Talbot  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1813. 

State  to  the  Committee  what  those  acts  of  ill  treatmet  were,  to 
which  you  have  alluded. — Samuel  Ramsbotham’s  ill  treating  Mr. 
Driver,  a farmer  from  the  country. 

Did  you  see  that  yourself? — l did. 

State  what  y-ou  saw7  ? — It  was  one  morning  when  I was  sitting 
behind  the  table  at  breakfast-time,  I heard  a terrible  noise  on  the 
gentlemen’s  side  up  stairs  ; I went  up  in  consequence,  and  found 
Samuel  Ramsbotham  ill  treating  Mr.  Driver,  by  beating  him  with  a 
pair  of  boots  in  a most  dreadful  manner. 

Was  he  in  bed  ? — Yres,  he  was  in  bed  ; he  had  beat  him  out  of 
bed,  and  tiic  young  man  ran  down  the  gallery  with  Samuel  after 
him. 

Was  he  in  his  shirt  ? — Y es. 

What  steps  did  you  take  ? — I went  to  Mr.  Talbot  immediately, 
and  told  him  of  it. 

What,  was  Mr.  Talbot’s  answer  ? — He  said  he  knew  Samuel  was 
a cruel  brute. 

Was  nothing  further  done  than  making  that  observation  ? — 
Nothing  more. 

You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Talbot  reprimand  Samuel  Rambard,  or 
Ramsbotham,  for  that  conduct  ? — No,  I did  not. 

Is  there  any  other  case  that  yrou  can  state,  as  to  the  harsh  treat- 
ment by  this  keeper  of  the  patients  under  his  charge  ? — His  general 
conduct  was  extremely  brutal. 

In  what  way? — In  kicking  the  patients,  and  thumping  them 
sadly. 

In  striking  them  with  his  fists  and  kicking  them  ? — Yes,  Captain 
Dickinson  he  used  extremely  ill,  when  he  was  under  his  care.. 

In  what  way  ? — Jn  striking  him,  and  using  him  extremely  ill. 

Was  Mr.  Talbot  acquainted  with  his  conduct  to  Captain  Dick- 
inson ? —He  was. 
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IIoW  do  you  know  llijit  ? — I heard  the  conversation. 

What  was  that  conversation? — Mr.  John  Dunston,  Mr.  Talbot, 
and  Mr.  Rogers,  were  together  in  the  poor  women’s  yard  ; they 
heard  a noise,  and  looked  through  the  pales,  and  saw  Sam  striking 
Captain  Dickinson  in  a dreadful  manner,  while  confined  iu  a 
waistcoat ; they  came  up  to  the  house  together,  and  I heard  Mr. 
Dunston  say,  “ Sam  is  too  great  a brute  to  have  the  management  of 
patients;  and,  Talbot,  you  ought  to  send  him  away.”  Mr.  Tal- 
bot said,  I will  see  about  it,”  or  something  to  that  effect. 

In  what  year  did  that  happen  ? — I believe  about  ten  or  eleven 
mouths  before  I left  the  house;  but  I cannot  exactly  say. 

How  long  was  Ramsbotham  a keeper  after  that  time? — I left 
him  a keeper  when  I came  away. 

M ill  you  take  upon  yourself  distinctly  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  to  your  knowledge  Mr.  'Talbot  was  acquainted  with 
the  cruel  conduct  of  Ramsbotham  to  the  patients  under  his 
charge,  and  yet  continued  him  as  a keeper  up  to  the  period 
of  your  quitting  the  establishment  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Ramsbotham? — He  used  to  treat  Mr.  Holmes  extremely  bad. 

In  what  way  did  he  treat  him  bad  ? — By  striking  him. 

W as  it  the  constant  practice  of  Ramsbotham  to  strike  the  pa- 
tients in  the  house  ? — It  was. 

Was  there  any  thing  particular  in  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of 
the  three  patients  whom  you  have  mentioned,  that  seemed  to  render 
coercion  and  severe  treatment  more  necessary  in  their  case,  than  in 
that  of  other  patients  ? — No ; Captain  Dickinson  was  in  a very- 
high  state  of  disorder  ; but  after  taking  to  his  bed,  it  was  myatlf 
that  went  and  attended  him,  and  gave  him  every  thing  that  he  took 
without  the  least  force. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Driver  whom  you  have  mentioned,  in  what 
state  of  disease  was  he  ? — He  was  a little  high  at  times,  but  nothing 
to  require  his  being  confined,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Was  he  manacled  ? — Very  seldom. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Holmes? — He  was  perfectly  harmless. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  a person  of  the  name  of  Isabella 
Adams? — Site  was  a patient  in  the  house. 

What  species  of  patient  ? — She  belonged  to  St.  George's,  Hano- 
ver Square. 

Was  she  often  in  a state  of  great  irritation  ? — Not  very  frequently. 

When  she  was  in  that  state  of  irritation,  where  was  she  con- 
fined ? — She  was  confined  in  a place  in  the  yard. 

Describe  the  nature  of  that  place. — It  was  originally  a pig-stye: 
it  was  run  up  high  on  purpose  for  her  ; I have  seen  her  confined 
there  for  three  weeks  together. 

Was  she  ironed  ? — She  has  been  ironed  there  in  the  crib,  with 
wrist-locks  and  leg-locks,  and  a chain  two  or  three  times  across 
her  body. 

Was  there  an  iron  bar  placed  between  her  legs,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  her  joining  her  feet  together  ? — There  was  ; Mr.  Talbot  had 
the  bar  made  on  purpose  for  her.  * 

For  what  purpose  was  that  bar,  as  she  was  chained  to  her  crib  ? — 
It  was  not  used  when  she  was  chained  to  her  crib,  but  when  she 
was  allowed  to  go  about. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  used  ? — To  confine  her  that  she  should 
not  get  away  ; to  prevent  her  from  escaping. 

For  how  long  together  have  you  ever  seen  her  using  that  bar  ? — 
Indeed  I cannot  say  ; at  different  times  she  has  had  it. 

For  a month  together  ? — I do  not  conceive  she  wore  it  so  long 
as  that. 

A fortnight  ? — Perhaps  a week. 

Describe  the  nature  of  the  bar,  hnd  the  way  it  was  used  ? — It 
was  confined  to  each  ancle,  with  a chain  coming  up  between  her 
legs,  w hich  was  attached  to  her  handcuffs. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  weight  of  the  chain  ? — I cannot  say 
indeed. 

What  was  the  size  of  it? — It  was  very  large. 

As  thick  as  your  middle  finger  ? — It  might  possibly  be  as  thick 
as  that. 

Could  she  walk  with  it  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  a very  furious  patient  ? — No,  a very  harmless  patient ; 
you  might  sit  and  talk  to  her  when  she  was  in  the  highest  state. 

Was  she  ever  employed  in  domestic  purposes  about  the  house  ? 
— Yes,  she  was. 

In  what  situation  ? — Scouring  the  rooms. 

Was  she  ever  employed  in  the  kitchen  ? — Not  while  I was  there. 

Have  you  heard  she  was  before  ? — I have,  but  not  while  I was 
there. 

Was  there  a female  keeper  in  that  establishment,  of  the  name  of 
Betty  Welch  ?— -Yes. 

What  was  her  character? — She  was  a very  turbulent  woman, 
very  harsh  and  cruel  to  the  patients. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  ill  treat  Isabella  Adams  ? — Yes. 

Describe  what  you  have  seen  her  do  to  her.— I have  seen  her 
lock  her  down  in  her  crib  with  wrist-locks  and. leg-locks,  and 
horse-whip  her  ; I have  seen  the  blood  follow  the  strokes. 

Have  you  seen  her  often  horse-whip  her  ? — I have  sundry  times ; 
three  or  four  times. 

Did  she  do  it  of  her  own  good-will  and  pleasure,  or  did  she  do 
it  by  the  order  of  any  one  else? — By  the  order  of  Mr.  Talbot. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Talbot  give  those  orders  ? — He  gave  them  to 
me,  and  I begged  him  to  tell  detty  Welch  himself. 

Did  you  hear  him  give  those  orders  to  Betty  Welch  ? — I did. 

What  were  those  orders,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? — 

1 * Betty,  I desire  you  to  go  and  take  Isabella  Adams,  confine  her  to 
her  crib,  and  give  her  a good  horse-whipping.” 

Do  you  recollect  what  she  had  been  doing  ? — She  had  been 
trying  to  make  her  escape.  \ 
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Did  you  ever  complain  to  Mr.  Talbot  of  the  ill  treatment  that 
Isabella  Adams  received  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  answer  ? — He  said  that  he  had  leave  from  the 
Saint  George’s  gentlemen;  that  they  told  him  the  i>est  thing  he 
could  do  with  her  was  to  give  her  a good  horse-whipping. 

Has  she  made  her  escape  out  of  the  house  more  than  once? — 
Several  times. 

Where  is  Isabella  Adams  at  present  ? — 1 do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead? — No  I do  not. 

Where  ^ Betty  Welch  ? — I left  her  as  a keeper  when  I came 
away. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  had  seen  her  horse-whip  Isabella 
Adams,  and  the  time,  you  quitted  the  establishment  ? — She  never 
was  horse-whipped  after  the  trial  came  out  of  Mr.  Chawner;  Mr. 
Talbot  made  this  observation  to  me  : “Mrs.  Humieres,  we  must  not 
follow  that  practice  of  flogging  Isabella  Adams,  or  else  the  public 
will  get  hold  of  it;  a whip  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  be  used  in  our 
house.” 

How  long  did  that  conversation  take  place  before  you  quitted 
the  h ouse? — I cannot  exactly  say. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  whip  that  Betty  Welch  used  to 
horse-whip  Isabella  Adams  with,  was  it  a whip  with  a thong?— -A 
whip  with  a whale-bone  handle,  and  a long  lash,  a sort  of  dog- 
whip. 

Was  the  situation  in  which  Isabella  Adams  was  confiued  ex- 
tremely cold  ? — Very  cold. 

What  covering  had  she? — She  had  a rug. 

Did  she  appear  to  suffer  from  cold? — She  was  extremely  ill  for 
some  time  after  she  came  out. 

Ill  of  what? — She  used  to  go  double,  and  was  very  much  ema- 
ciated. 

Was  she  much  straitened  for  room  ? — No,  she  had  room. 

Had  she  a good  allowance  of  food  ? — She  had  the  confmon  allow- 
ance for  poor  people  ; sometimes  she  did  not  take  her  food  for  two 
days  together. 


J o»w,  28°  die  Martii , 1816. 

The  Honourable  HENRY  GREY  BENNET,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  mnde  the  following  Statement : 

“ I HAVE  observed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Sharpe,  a 
statement  of  the  use  ofdigi'alis  to  insane  persons  : For  the  informa- 
tion cf  the  Committee,  1 beg  to  state,  that  1 learnt  from  Doctor 
Finch,  of  Laverstock,  that  in  the  case  of  a pool  woman  sent-to  him 
from  Christ  Church,  by  the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose,  he  found 
her  to  have  been  a raving  maniac,  chained  for  many  years  to  the 
walls  of  the  workhouse  ; that  upon  her  arrival  at  Laverstock  her 
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pulse  was  at  an  extraordinary  high  rate,  which  he  reduced  hy  digi- 
talis ; in  consequence  of  which,  although  remaining  insane,  she  was 
placid.  He  increased  the  dc  s,  and  her  senses  returned  ; but  still 
her  pulse  was  at  an  unnatural  rate.  In  order  to  reduce  it  he  in- 
creased the  dose  of  digitalis,  and  she  became  melancholy  ; he  then 
left  off  the  medicine,  and  she  entirely  returned  to  a raving  maniac, 
but  by  giving  her  proper  doses  subsequently,  she  remains  in  a per- 
fect state  of  sanity,  and  is  now  acting  as  a scullion-tmid  hr  his 
kitchen.”  , 

Mrs.  Mary  Humieres , again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

HAVE  y<?u  any  other  information  to  give  the  Committee  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  Betty  Welch  to  the  patients  that  were  under 
her  care  ? — She  generally  used  them  very  cruelly. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  instance  of  that  cruelty? — Yes. 
State  it; — Mrs.  Elliot  was  extremely  ill  used,  by  being  beat 
very'  much,  and  used  in  a shocking  manner. 

Did  you  see  Betty  Welch  beat  Mrs.  Elliott  ? — No,  I did  not. 
What  knowledge  then  have  you  of  the  transaction  ? — i saw  that 
Mrs.  Elliot  had  been  very  ill  treated,  and  complained  to  Betty 
Welch  ; she  said  she  could  not  help  it. 

What  signs  of  ill-treatment  did  Mrs.  Elliot  show  ? — She  had  two 
vefy  black  eyes. 

Did  Betty  Welch  acknowledge  that  she  had  been  the  means  of 
giving  her  those  black  eyes? — She  said  she  had  knocked  them 
against  the  bedstead  in  getting  up. 

Was  the  ill  treatment  of  Betty  Welch  confined  to  that  day  only', 
or  was  it  continued  ? — Mrs.  Elliot  continued  in  the  house  several 
days. 

During  that  time,  was  she  ill  treated  ? — I have  every  reason  to 
believe  she  was. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  why  she  was  removed  ? — I have  every 
reason  to  believe  she  was  removed  for  the  ill  usage  she  received. 

What  reason  have  you  for  that  belief? — Her  husband  fetched 
her  away  in  a great  hurry,  and  was  very  angry,  and  said  she  was 
ill  treated. 

Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? — lie  did. 

Do  yoq  know  any  other  case  respecting  the  conduct  of  Betty 
Welch  ? — Mrs.  Cook  was  very  much  abused  indeed,  she  had  a 
dreadful  black  eye  ; Mr.  Warburlon  took  notice  of  it  himself. 

In  youlr  presence  ? — Yes,  to  me. 

What  followed  that  remark  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  ?-—  Mr.  Wai- 
burton  said,  u Mrs.  Humieres,  how  came  that  patient  with  such  a 
black  eye?”  I said,  “ it  was  Betty  Welch  had  pushed  her  down 
stairs.”  He  said,  uYou  should  take  care  and  not  suffer  the 
patients  to  be  treated  ill  by  Betty  Welch,  as  I know  she  is  very 
violent.” 

How  long  had  Betty  Welch  been  a keeper  ? — She  was  a keeper 
when  I went  there,  and  was  a keeper  when  I came  away. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  Mr. 
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T&lbot  was  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  various  cruelties  and  ill 
treatment  which  Betty  Welch  practised  upon  the  patients  under 
her  care,  such  as  you  have  described  ? — Yes ; I made  them  known 
to  him  myself. 

Was  there  a keeper  in  the  house  by  the  name  of  Bridget  ?— Ves. 

Was  she  there  when  you  first  came  to  the  White  House  r — Yes. 

Did  you  leave  her  there  ? — No. 

Was  she  discharged  ? — Yes. 

For  what  ? — For  hanging  wet  clothes  in  the  poor  women’s  hall, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Talbot’s  orders. 

Was  she  a keeper  particularly  severe  ? — Particularly  so. 

Describe  any  thing  you  have  seen  her  do,  that  warrants  your 
charging  her  with  severity.-— The  first  thing  I saw  her  do  of  that 
kind  was  about  a week  after  I came  to  the  house  ; I went  early 
one  morning  among  the  poor  women,  and  caught  her  flogging  them 
out  of  bed  with  a birch  broom,  and  forcing  them  under  a pump  into 
a tub  of  water  to  wash  them. 

Was  that  her  constant  practice  ? — I believe  it  was  ; I hive  seen 
her  do  it  several  times. 

Those  were  pauper  patients  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

Was  this  in  Winter  or  Summer  ? — When  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground. 

Have  you  efer  seen  her  strike  the  women  under  her  care  ? — Re- 
peatedly. 

Was  it  the  practice  of  the  house  for  the  keepers  to  strike  the  pa- 
tients ?— It  was  a practice  too  commonly  used  among  the  poor  peo- 
ple : and  amongst  the  patients  in  general,  I may  say. 

Were  the  persons  of  the  females,  when  you  first  went  into  the 
house,  much  covered  with  vermin  ? — I cannot  say  when  I first 
went  that  I examined  the  house  much ; I was  not  accustomed  to 
it ; when  I began  to  get  used  to  the  situation  I found  that  they 
were  very  much  so. 

Do  you  recollect  making  any  complaint  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Talbot 
upon  that  subject  ?—  I do. 

What  was  the  answer  you  received  ?-VThey  told  me  to  try  all  I 
copld  to  eradicate  them. 

What  was  the  appearance  of  the  bodies  of  the  female  patients  r — 
Quite  in  a state  of  eruption,  from  an  incessant  scratching. 

Was  any  remark  made  upon  that  subject  ? — I do  not  recollect  any 
particular  remark. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  as  to  its  being  a humour  in  the  blood  ? 
— Yes,  there  was. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  you  received 
from  Mrs.  Talbot? — I ironed  the  beds. 

Did  you  get  rid  of  the  quantity  of  vermin  with  which  the  house 
was  infested  ? — No,  I did  not  entirely. 

Is  it  true,  that  the  quantity  of  vermin  was  such  that  it  was  an 
amusement  to  the  patients  to  kill  them  as  they  ran  up  the  wall  ? — 
Bugs  it  was  ; I have  seen  them  covered  with  bugs. 

Do  you  recoUect  the  circumstance  of  a Mary-le-bone  patient  being 
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confined  for  a considerable  length  of  time  in  a straight-waistcoat  ? — 
Not  for  a considerable  length  of  time  ; he  was  very  cruelly  con- 
fined. 

What  do  you  mean  by  cruelly  confined? — He  was  confined  so 
tight,  that  I have  every  reason  to  believe  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  stopped,  and  that  the  man  must  have  died  if  he  had  not 
been  released.  ' 

What  symptoms  of  suffering  did  he  show,  which  warrant  you  to 
say  he  would  have  died  ? — It  was  the  servants  that  came  to  fetch 
me;  one  of  the  patients  came  first,  and  told  me  there  was  a poor 
man  in  the  hall  that  had  been  lately  confined,  and  was  very  ill; 
I was  serving  out  wine  in  the  parlour,  and  did  not  immediately 
attend  to  it;  soon  after  one  of  the  keepers  came  and  begged  me 
to  come,  or  the  man  would  die ; I went  out  and  desired  the 
keeper  to  unconfine  him;  he  said  he  would  not;  I went  and 
fetched  one  of  the  other  keepers,  and  desired  him  to  cut  the  wTaist- 
coat  strings  with  a knife ; which  he  did  : the  patient  showed  rne 
his  arms,  and  they  were  quite  black  with  the  marks  the  waistcoat 
had  made. 

When  you  saw  the  patient  in  that  situation  did  he  appear  to 
suffer  much  with  pain  ? — Very  much  ; he  was  calling  out  for  me. 

Was  he  otherwise  in  a state  of  irritation  ? — No,  not  at  all;  [he 
was  rather  in  a low  state,  he  was  very  quiet 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  motive  for  putting  him  in 
a straight-waistcoat  ? — Yes,  the  keeper  told  me  he  had  confined 
him  for  buying  two  pennyworth  of  tobacco  without  his  knowledge  ; 
the  poor  patient  said  it  was  his  own  money,  and  why  should  it 
not  be  laid  out  if  he  pleased. 

Were  you  present  at  Mr.  Talbot’s  during  the  time  of  the  typhus 
fever  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  any  circumstance  concerniag  the  distribution 
of  wine  to  the  patients  under  the  effects  of  that  fever? — Yes. 

State  them. — I recollect  Dr.  Hooper  coming  to  see  the  Mary-le- 
bone  patients  when  they  were  getting  well ; I think  it  was  the 
last  visit  he  paid;  he  asked  me  how  much  wine  the  Mary-le-bone 
patients  then  took ; I told  him  half  a pint  a day  each  patient. 
When  I went  down,  Mr.  Talbot  asked  me  what  had  been  said  ; 
I told  him ; he  said  I ought  to  have  told  Dr.  Hooper  a pint  of 
wine  a day  to  each  patient,  instead  of  half  a pint;  that  Mary-le- 
bone  parish  must  pay  for  the  others. 

What  quantity  of  tea  and  sugar  are  allowed  the  pauper  patient3 
who  pay  for  it,  and  how  much  does  each  pay  per  week?— -When 
they  come  in,  if  their  friends  can  afford,  they  pay  two  shillings 
a week  if  they  have  tea  twice  a day,  and  one  shilling  for  once  a 
day,  there  is  no  additional  tea  allowed  for  that;  they  have  their 
water  put  in  the  kettle  after  the  gentlemen  have  had  their  tea ; 
that  is  Mrs.  Talbot’s  profit. 

While  you  were  at  the  White  House,  had  you  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  management  of  the  linen-room? — No,  I had  not  any 
thing  to  do  with  it ; there  was  a lineu-rooin  maid  kept  on  purpose. 
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Do  you  know  any  thing  of  what  becomes  of  the  clothes  of  the 
patients  when  they  are  brought  into  the  house  ; and  can  you  state 
to  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  those  clothes  are  in  use, 
and  what  proportion  are  put  by  in  the  store-room  ? — I cannot  say 
what  quantity  is  put  by ; the  clothes  are  first  taken  up  into  the 
linen-room,  and  properly  booked  and  put  by  ; after  that  there  is 
a certain  quantity  given  out  for  the  use  of  a patient,  and  the  rest 
Mrs.  Talbot  has,  if  it  is  possible;  sometimes  the  friends  of  a 
patient  know  what  they  have  given,  and  insist  on  seeing  it. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  state,  that  the  patients  wear  their  linen 
longer  fhan  is  intended  by  their  friends,  so  (hat  when  their  friends 
visit  them  they  are  informed  how  much  that  patient  destroys  his 
or  her  clothes;  that  he  or  she  must  have  a fresh  supply,  which 
are  accordingly  provided;  and  the  things  thus  accumulated  are 
sold  by  the  Mistress  to  the  Master,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing 
those  patients  whom  he  provides  with  clothes? — They  are  kept 
back,  and  sold  to  the  master  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  the  private  patients. 

Explain  to  the  Committee  what  knowledge  you  have  of  that  . 
transaction. — I have  known  Mr.  Holmes’s  linen  to  be  kept  back, 
and  Captain  Harvey’s ; Mr.  Cockerton’s  likewise,  and  a number 
of  others,  whose  names  I cannot  recollect. 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  kept  back? — The  patients  had  not 
them  to  wear. 

Of  this  linen  of  which  you  have  spoken,  can  you  take  upon  your- 
self to  say  that  Mrs.  Talbot  sold  it  to  Mr.  Talbot,  or  any  body 
else? — To  Mr.  Talbot. 

That  you  can  state  positively  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— 1 es : 
Mrs.  Talbot  has  employed  Mr.  Talbot’s  niece  for  days  together  to 
pick  out  the  marks  of  different  people’s  things. 

You  have  seen  that  with  your  own  eyes  ? — Yes,  I have ; and  hare 
helped  to  pick  them  out  myself. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  concerning  the  clothing  of  the  parish 
patients  ? — Yes;  when  the  parish  patients’  clothing  is  brought  in, 
it.  is  taken  up  into  the  linen  room  and  put  up. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  particular  parish  of  which 
the  clothing  belonging  to  their  paupers  has  been  kept  back  for  the 
emolument  of  Mrs.  Talbot? — From  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  the 
flannel  petticoats  and  aprons  are  chiefly  used  towards  clothing  the 
country  patients  which  Mr.  Talbot  has  to  provide  with  clothes, 
likewise  St.  Andrew’s;  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  white  petticoats  have 
been  frequently  cut  up  and  made  into  blankets  for  the  use  of  the 
house ; I have  myself  cut  up  fifteen  at  a time. 

By  whose  order  ? — Mrs.  Talbot’s. 

Explain  the  nature  of  that  bill,  [ handing  a paper  to  the  ■witness.'] 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  your  hand-writing  ? — Yes,  it  is ; it  is  the 
bill  of  those  things  which  had  accumulated  from  the  different  pa- 
tients, which  Mrs.  Talbot  desired  me  to  set  down. 

Was  that  bill  made  out  by  you  of  the  linen  and  clothes  that  vrere 
'in  the  store-room  that  belonged  to  patients,  either  private  patients 
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or  parish  patients,  and  the  value  put  upon  them,  as  per  bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  being  sold  to  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the  proceeds  given 
to  Mrs.  Talbot  ? — Yes. 

Do  you,  of,  your  own  knowledge,  know  that  Mi  s.  Talbot  re- 
ceived, and  that  Mr.  Talbot  paid,  the  price  so  set  down?— He 
agreed  to  pay  it,  hut  I do  not  know  whether  he  did  pay  it. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  he  had  ? — I did. 

Do  you  remember  a person  by  the  name  of  Hodges  dying  sud- 
denly in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

What  were  the  circumstances  attending  her  death  ? — Mary  Seale, 
the  keeper,  came  and  called  me,  and  said  Mrs.  Hodges  had  died  in 
the  act  of  forcing  with  wafer-gruel. 

Did  she  describe  to  you  the  manner  of  her  death? — She  said  that 
she  was  forcing  her,  and  thai  she  fell  back. 

Did  you  see  the  body  ? — l did. 

Immediately  afterwards? — Yes;  fche  came  up  to  me  immediately 
afterwards:  I saw  the  patient,  and  desired  her  to  take  her  to  bed, 
and  I ran  to  fetch  a little  brandy. 

Was  she  in  a very  weak  state  ? — Not  when  she  came  in  ; she  was 
in  a very  low  state. 

Was  she  walking  about? — Yes. 

Was  she  emaciated  and  feeble  ? — She  was  rather  feeble. 

Was  it  your  impression  then,  and  is  it  now%  that  her  death  was 
occasioned  by  suffocation  arising  from  the  act  of  forcing? — I can- 
not say ; Mary  Seale  told  me  she  died  in  the  act  of  forcing. 

Was  it  your  impression  that  she  so  died? — It  was. 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  instance  of  sudden  deaths  taking 
place  in  the  establishment,  during  your  stay  there  ? — Yes. 

State  them.. — I recollect  a gentleman  who  died  in  his  chair  in  the 
kitchen  while  sitting  there,  he  came  from  Saint  Luke’s;  and  a man 
who  hung  himself. 

In  all  those  cases  in  the  first  you  have  named  of  Mrs.  Hodges, 
and  in  the  two  others,  were  juries  summoned  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  (heir  deaths? — There  was  a jury  summoned  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  hung  himself,  but  not  in  the  others. 

.Do you  recollect  the  account  that  Mrs.  Talbot  gave  you  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  death. of  the  gentleman  who  died  in  the  act  o! 
forcing? — Yes.  , 4 

State  to  the  Committee  what  took  place. — Mrs.  Talbot  was  com- 
plaining to  me  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  great  neglect  in  the  house;  that  he 
was  not  fit  for  the  house,  and  that  he  did  not  take  any  care  of  the  pa- 
tients. This  gentleman  was  brought  in  in  a very  high  stale  of  dis- 
order, and  refused  to  take  his  food  : and  Sam  had  taken  him  up 
stairs,  and  was  forcing  him  in  a room  over  the  parlour;  he  called 
several  times  for  Mr.  Talbot  to  come  up  for  God’s  sake,  or  he  should 
be  killed  ; Mrs.  Talbot  tried  to  persuade  M>'.  Talbot  to  go  up,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him,  and  Sam  came  down  a short  time  after 
saying  the  patient  had  died  in  a fit. 

Was  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Talbot,  and  his  inspection  of  the 
house  regular,  while  you  were  in  the  establishment? — No. 
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How  often  did  he,  in  point  of  fact,  go  round  the  house,  to  the  best 
your  recollection  ? — I have  known  him  for  two  months  together 
not  go  round  thy  house  at  all. 

Was  he  generally  at  home? — Very  seldom. 

Has  it  at  any  time  happened  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  out 
of  the  house  for  days  together? — Yes. 

Under  whose  care  then  were  the  patients? — My  care;  I had  the 
w hole  management  of  the  house  while  they  were  out. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  habit  of  selling  clothes  and  linen  for  Mrs. 
Talbot  to  a Jew? — Yes. 

What  clothes  were  sold  ? — A few  things  which  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  clothing  the  patients  which  they  had  to  clothe. 

, Things  out  of  the  store-room  ?- — Yes. 

Did  they  belong  to  the  private  or  parish  patients? — To  private 
patients. 

To  any  amount? — No  great  amount. 

Did  Mr.  Talbot  ever  desire  you  not  to  show  the  Commissioners 
into  all  the  apartments  of  his  house  ? — Yes  he  did. 

Did  he  assign  to  you  any  reason  why  you  should  conceal  any 
room  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  reason? — There  was  a brick  room  in  the  poor 
women’s  yard,  which  he  did  not  wish  them  to  see  ; and  told  me 
not  to -show  it  to  them,  unless  they  found  it  out  themselves. 

What  was  the  state  of  that  room,  that  it  was  not  to  be  shown 
to  them  ? It  was  a very  cold  dismal  place. 

How  many  beds  were  there  in  it,  and  how  many  people  slept 
there? — I canuot  say  exactly  how  many  cribs  there  were,  but 
eight  at  least. 

Had  each  patient  that  inhabited  that  room  a crib  to  himself? — 
Yes,  a crib  to  himself. 

Were  they  of  that  class  of  patients  that  are  known  in  the  esta- 
blishment by  the  name  of  dirty  patients  ? — No,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference made,  they  were  mixed ; there  was  no  separation  ; that 
was  the  reason  I could  never  obtain  my  point  in  getting  them 
clean. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  amongst  the  pauper  women  patients 
the  dirty  and  the  clean  were  placed  in  the  same  room  together  ? — 
In  the  same  room  all  together. 

Was  this  place,  so  to  be  concealed  from  the  Commissioners,  cold 
and  damp  ? — Yes,  it  was  both  cold  and  damp. 

Did  the  female  patients  who  were  confined  there,  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather? — 1 do  not  think  they 
suffered  much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  general,  they 
used  to  do  formerly.  I recollect  a young  woman  that  lost  her 
feet  by  the  excessive  cold  ; I knew  her  very  well. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  the  cold  was  the  cause 
of  that  young  woman  losing  her  feet? — I understood  so;  she  lost 
her  feet  before  I came  into  the  house. 

Can  you  say  that  the  female  patients  did  not  suffer  from  colds 
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and  from  chilblains,  the  result  of  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air  ? — 
They  have  had  their  feet  very  blue,  and  clilblaius  certainly. 

Were  pains  taken  to  wrap  up  the  feet  of  those  in  blankets,  or  to 
cover  the  bodies  of  those  patients  who  were  either  in  a state  of 
mania,  or  in  that  state  of  debility  which  would  make  them  in  the 
first  instance  disposed  to  throw  off  all  their  garments,  and  in  the 
other  so  helpless  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  them  on  ? — Yes,  they 
had  each  of  them  a rug  to  cover  them,  that  is  to  say,  a quilt  made 
from  the  Mary-le-bone  petticoats,  and  covered  with  stuffs  ol  va- 
rious kinds. 

Are  you  speaking  of  their  morning  dress,  or  their  covering  at 
night  Their  covering  at  night. 

Did  they  all  sleep  upon  straw,  the  clean  as  well  as  the  dirty  ? — I • 
have  known  some  dean  patients  sleep  upon  straw. 

While  you  were  at  the  White  House,  what  was  the  greatest 
number  of  patients  you  had? — >We  had  about  300  upon  an 
average. 

Of  those  patients,  can  you  state  how  many  slept  two  in  a bed  ? — 

I cannot  say,  indeed,  but  a vast  number  of  them. 

Can  you  give  a guess  how  many  double  bcd3  there  were  ? — ± be- 
lieve about  a dozen  or  fourteen  qu  the  poor  men’s  side,  and  all 
double  beds  on  the  female  side,  except  the  cribs  for  bad  patients. 

Have  you  ever  known  that  a dirty  and  a clean  patient  were  put 
together  in  the  same  bed  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have. 

Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  males  to  females  there  were 
during  the  time  there  were  300  patients  in  the  house  ? — I cannot 
say. 

You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  you  were  three  years  in 
the  White  House  ; what  were  the  reasons  of  your  quitting  it? — I 
never  knew  ; I was  never  acquainted  with  it. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  there,  did  you  always  hold  the 
same  confidential  situation  for  which  you  considered  yourself 
originally  engaged? — Yes,  I did,  to  the  hour  of  my  coming 
away. 

Was  there  any  particular  treatment  that  you  received  from  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Talbot,  that,  in  your  own  view,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
you  should  quit  their  establishment? — Yes;  for  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months  before  I came  away  I observed  a strangeness  and 
coolness  in  Mrs.  Talbot’s  behaviour,  and  when  she  came  home 
she  said  that  I could  not  be  any  longer  in  the  parlour,  agreeable 
to  our  agreement;  I begged  of  her  to  inform  me  what  was  the 
reason,  and  what  I had  done;  she  said  she  would  not  tell,  but  that 
it  was  her  resolution  when  she  came  home.  Mr.  Talbot  told  me 
she  was  come  to  stop  four  days  in  the  house,  and  that  she  desired  I 
would  take  but  very  little  notice  of  her,  and  1 did  not ; the  first  day 
I breakfasted  in  the  parlour,  as  usual,  as  she  did  not  come  down  ; 
when  the  dinner  was  ready,  I went  up  stairs  into  my  room ; shortly 
after  Mr.  Talbot  sent  a patient  to  call  me  down  to  dinner;  when 
X entered  the  parlour,  I said  I did  not  know  I was  to  conic  down  ; 
he  answered,  “ Mrs.  Talbot  is  gone  to  Miss  Rhodes’s,  where  she  is 
. u 
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to  (line,  and  I have  nothing  against  you,  Mrs.  Humieres,  neither 
do  I know  what  Mrs.  Talbot  has.”  The  day  after  she  dined  at 
home,  and  as  I found  the  alteration  took  place,  after  dinner  I told 
M rs.  Talbot  that  I could  not  think  of  stopping  any  longer  with 
her;  she  said,  “ Oh,  very  well,  do  jou  mean  to  leave  mein  this 
way?”  and  I said,  ‘‘yes;  I cannot  think  of  stopping  since  you 
have  made  that  alteration  in  my  situation.”  I begged  her  to  come 
up  stairs  to. look  at  the  trunk  before  I packed  it  up;  she  said, 
“ I will  come  with  you ;”  and  as  i began  to  take  my  clothes  out, 
Mrs.  Talbot  said,  “ Mrs.  Humieres,  it  is  not  that  I came  for;  I 
did  not  think  any  thing  of  that  kind7;  but  are  you  going  to  leave 
tne  in  this  way?”  1 said/  “ certainly;”  in  consequence  of  that  I 
left  the  house. 

Did  Mrs.  Talbot  express  to  you' then,  or  at  any  other  time,  that 
she  had  any  suspicion  whatever  of  your  integrity,  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  you  had  managed  those  concerns  of  the  house  which  were 
'intrusted  to  your  charge? — No. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Warburton  and  speak  to  him  respecting  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  your  situation? — Yes,  I did;  I 
went  the  next  morning  and  saw  Mr.  Warburton  ; he  said,  “ Well, 
Mrs.  Humieres,  good  morning,  what  is  the  matter?”  I said,  “Sir, 
I am  come  to  inform  you  that  I have  left  the  White  House;”  he 
said,  “ dear  me,  on  what  account?  I hope  it  is  not  on  account  of 
what  old  Dunston  said  ;”  I said,  “ I do  not  know,  Sir;”  he  said, 
“Well,  Mrs.  Humieres,  we  were  always  very  well  pleased  with 
your  conduct  in  the  White  House;  I was  very  well  satisfied  with 
you,  and  the  patients  all  liked  you  very  well;  and  T shall  go  over 
by  and  by  and  inquire  of  Mrs.  Talbot  what  is  the  reason  of  this 
change,  and  you  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning  for  an  answer, 
and  I shall  try  to  reinstate  you.”  I went  the  next  morning;  Mr. 
Warburton  said,  “ Well,  I have  inquired  of  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  she 
did  not.  give  me  any  reason  why  you  left,  neither  can  I take  upon 
myself  to  replace  you,  having  put  them  as  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  ; but  the  first  situation  that  offers  I will  not  forget  you. 
1 have  no  situation  at  present  in  Whitmore  House  that  I should 
wish  you  to  undertake;  but  I will  take  care  that  old  Sam  shall  be 
turned  out — ” 

Who  is  old  Sam? — Samuel  Ramsbotham;  he  used  to  be  called 
Sam. 

Did  you  make  over  your  accounts  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  be- 
fore you  came  away? — Yes;  I had  no  account  except  the  tea 
money.  • 

Not  a complaint  was  made  upon  that  subject  ? — No;  I told  Mrs. 
Talbot  before  [ went  away  that  if  she  had  any  questions  to  ask  me 
] was  very  willing  to  answer  any  she  might  put  to  me. 

Did  you,  in  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Warburton,  relate  the 
statements  that  you  have  given  before  this  Committee,  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  above-named  keeper,  Samuel  Ramsbotham? — No. 

Then  hovr  came  Mr.  Warburton  to  allude  to  him  ?— Mjr.  War- 
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burton  knew  he  was  a great  brute,  and  had  often  told  Mr.  Talbot 
to  turn  him  away. 

In  your  hearing  ? — No  ; I heard  Mr.  Talbot  say,  tliat.  Mr.  War- 
burton  had  been  talking  to  him  about  Sam,  and  desired  that  he 
would  send  him  away;  he  said  he  should  let  them  know  he  was 
master  of  the  house — Sam  should  not  go  away.  My  brother  re- 
ceived a note  from  Mr.  Warburton  a few  days  after,  it  might  be  a 
fortnight,  desiring  me  to  come  up  to  Covent  Garden  Coifee-house, 

and  inquire  for  a Mr.  M , there  was  a situation  which  he 

thought  would  suit  me;  I did,  and  agreed  with  a person  of  respec- 
tability to  go  and  have  the  care  of  her  sister,  which  I did. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  that  person  ? — I staid  near  a twelve- 
month. 

Why  did  you  quit  that  situation  ? — The  sister  of  the  lady  whom 
I had  under  my  charge  married,  and  that  made  an  alteration  in 
the  family. 

Have  you  ever  received  from  that  family  any  testimonials  of 
your  good  conduct  during  the  time  that  you  lived  in  it? — I have  a 
note  in  my  pocket  which  I received. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  a recommendation  of  the  family  in 
which  she  had  lived,  in  which  it  was  stated  she  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Warburton.  ] 


Martis , 2°  die  Aprilis , 1816. 

The  Honourable  HENRY  GREY  RENNET,  in  the 

Chair. 

Andrew  Baird , M.  D.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  situation  do  you  hold: — Inspector  of  Naral 
Hospitals. 

Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  Board  of  sick  and  wounded? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  consider  it  as  part  of  your  duty  to  visit  the  es- 
tablishment of  Lunatic  seamen,  at  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s,  at 
Hoxton  ? — I once  visited  that  institution.  I felt  that  the 
whole  Board  considered  it  as  much  a duty  us  any  other  at- 
tached to  them. 

What  year  was  it  in  which  you  visited  that  Institution  ? 

I was  appointed  a Commissioner  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
Board,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  Inspector  of  Hospitals 
in  March  1803.  I left  that  Board  in  June  1804,  and  my 
visit  was  made  during  that  period.  ' 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  made  that 
visit  considering  it  to  be  a part  of  your  duty,  and  not  from 
mere  motives  ofhumanity  ? — Certainly  as  a part  of  my  duty. 

Was  there  any  distinct  order  existing  on  the  Minutes  of 
the  Board,  directing  periodical  visits  to  be  made  by  mem- 
bers of  it  to  that  establishment  ? — I do  not  know  that  there 
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was;  my  duties,  as  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  carried  me  fre- 
quently out  of  town,  in  visiting  those  institutions  which  my 
appointment  required  of  me  ; so  that  in  that  time  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  inform  myself  whether  there  were  mi- 
nutes to  that  effect  or  not. 

Did  you  yourself  make  any  charges  for  coach-hire  ; or  do 
you  know  that  such  charges  have  been  made  by  others  ? — 
The  charge  of  coach-hire  for  the  visit  performed  by  me 
does,  I believe,  stand  upon  the  books  of  the  office ; and  I 
understood  that  the  expence  of  every  visit  so  performed 
was  charged  by  the  other  Commissioners. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  is  any  order  upon  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Board,  given  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, directing  such  periodical  visits  to  be  made? — I 
recollect,  that,  during  the  naval  administration  of  my 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  communication  was  held  (whether  in 
written  correspondence,  or  verbally,  I do  not  know)  upon 
the  subject  oft'ne  Institution  at  Miles’s  ; and  the  impression 
on  my  mind  is  (but  to  that  I cannot  speak  positively,)  that 
instructions  were  then  given  by  the  Admiralty  for  that  in-' 
stitution  to  be  particularly  looked  at. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  establishment  at  Miles’s  was 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
Board  ? — Most  certainly.  There  was  a contract  formed, 

in  which  their  ration  was  altered,  and  there  was  some  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  ration  ; but  at  this  period  I am 
nbt  prepared  to  say  what  it  was.  When  I said  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Board  had  a con- 
trol over  the  establishment  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  of  course 
1 only  meant  that  part  connected  with  the  Lunatic  Seaman. 

Mr.  John  Watls , again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  have  stated  in  your  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee, some  days  back,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
your  establishment  to  give  to  Mr.  Haslam  100/.  per  an- 
num, in  the  nature  of  a fee,  for  the  recommendation  of  pa- 
tients ? — Yes. 

How  long  has  that  practice  taken  place  ? — I cannot  say 
exactly. 

You  know  it  to  have  been  the  practice  for  more  than  one 
year? — Yes. 

Can  you  form  any  conjecture  how  long  it  has  been  the 
practice  that  he  has  received  any  gratuity? — Seven  years. 

On  the  same  condition  ? — Yes. 

That  must  appear  in  the  creditor’s  account  ? — Yes ; I am 
not  prepared  to  give  the  exact  date;  1 could  give  the  exact 
date  at  home. 
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The  payment  of  that  money  then  stands  upon  the  books 
of  your  establishment  ? — Yes. 

Was  this  gratuity  given  for  the  recommendation  of  pa- 
tients out  of  the  hospital  of  Bethlem  only,  or  generally  for 
the  recommendation  of  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ? — Yes  ; from  all  parts. 

Were  the  certificates  of  insanity,  which  those  patients 
brought  with  them,  either  from  Bethlem,  or  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  signed  or  counter- signed  by  Mr.  Has- 
lam  ? — The  certificates  that  Mr.  Ilaslam  generally  used  to 
sign  were  for  those  patients  that  came  from  Bethlem. 
Other  patient's  that  came  in  were  generally  signed  by  other 
physicians  or  surgeons. 

And  not  counter-signed  by  him  ? — I have  seen  his  name 
with  another  medical  gentleman;  but  not  often. 

Then  you  mean  to  state  that  every  patient  that  was  sent 
from  Bethlem  to  your  house  by  Mr.  Haslam,  was  sent  there 
under  and  with  a certificate  signed  by  him? — Not  all;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  were. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Haslam  recom- 
mended patients  to  other  establishments,  or  considered  him- 
self as  bound  by  your  retaining  fee  of  100/.  per  annum,  to 
select  your  house  in  preference  to  others  ? — I think,  our 
house  in  preference  to  others. 

Are  you  in  the  practice  of  giving  to  other  physicians,  or 
other  persons  having  under  their  care  insane  persons,  a 
similar  fee? — No. 

Do  you  make  any  present  to  any  of  the  Commissioners 
who  inspect  your  house? — No. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  you  to  say,  that 
no  present  or  gratuity  whatever  is  paid,  by  your  house,  to 
any  physician,  commissioner,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose 
of  either  recommending  patients,  or  for  the  trouble  of  in- 
specting your  establishment? — I mean  to  say  that  we  give 
no  perquisite  or  fee  to  any  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothe- 
cary, excepting  Mr.  Haslam. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  tolerable  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  that  have  been  sent  from 
Bethlem  to  Hoxton  for  the  last  three  years? — I cannot  say 
precisely;  but  I should  think  about  five  and  twenty  patients 
per  annum  : I do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  stating  it  cor- 
rectly. 

Has  the  number  of  patients,  so  recommended,  increased, 
as  the  salary  allowed  to  Mr.  Haslam  has  increased? — 1 
hardly  think  it  has. 

What  was  the  motive  for  that  increase  of  salary  then  ? — 
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That  I cannot  state.  Sir  Jonathan  gave  me  directions  to 
pay  him  100/.  instead  of  60/. 

Mr.  John  BlacJcbume , again  calicd  in,  and  Examined. 

ARE  you  one  of  the  keepers  of  Bethlem  hospital  ?— Yes* 

How  long  have  you  filled  that  situation? — Since  April 
1811. 

Did  you  know  a patient  by  the  name  of  Brooks  ? — Yes. 

How  long  has  he  been  confined  in  the  hospital? — To  my 
own  knowledge,  only  since  1811 ; but  I have  been  informed 
by  the  servants  of  the  hospital  ever  since  1800. 

Is  he  in  the  hospital  at  present? — Yes. 

Aye  there  any  particular  circumstances  attending  his  case, 
which  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — When  I came 
into  the  hospital  in  1811,  I found  him  leg-locked  and  hand- 
cuffed : he  continued  in  that  state  until  1813;  then  1 took 
his  hand-cuffs  and  his  leg- lock  off. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  by  the  use  of  the  term 
leg-locked,  that  he  Avas  chained  to  the  bedstead  on  which 
he  slept,  by  the  leg  ? — Yes. 

So  that  for  two  whole  years  he  was  unable  to  move  be- 
yond the  limits  that  the  chain  allow  ed  by  which  he  was 
fastened  to  the  bed  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  or  any  consi- 
derable part  of  it,  in  a state  of  violent  derangement  ? — I 
always  considered  him  a bad  patient. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  bad  patient? — Very 
much  disordered. 

Was  he  mischievously  inclined? — Apparently  so  then. 

Do  you  think  that  if  he  was  in  the  same  state  of  mind  at 
the  present  moment  as  he  Avas  from  1811  to  1813,  he  Avould 
noAv  be  chained  to  his  bed  ? —To  answer  the  question  fairly ; 
at  the  time  I let  him  loose,  he  appeared  as  violent  as  he 
avss  from  1811  to  1813;  but  upon  trial  of  having  his  liberty 
he  behaved  very  Avell,  Avore  Ins  clothes,  and  Avalked  in  the 
gallery  with  thq  other  patients,  perfectly  safe. 

Should  you,  according  to  the  present  practice  of  Bethlem 
hospital,  chain  a person  to  his  bed  Avho  Avas  in  the  state  of 
mind  in  Avhich  Brooks  AvasAvhenyou  released  him  in  1813  ? 
— He  certainly  would  not  long  be  kept  so  confined. 

By  av hose  orders  Avas  he  liberated  from  irons? — Upon 
my  oAvn  responsibility. 

Did  Mr.  Haslam  resist  his  liberation  ? — lie  did  not  knoAV  " 
it  at  first. 

How  long  after  he  Avas  liberated  av&s  Mr.  Haslam  ac- 
quainted Avith  his  being  loose  in  the  gallery  ? — I had  occa- 
sionally got  him  up  to  see  how  he  behaved  ; finding  he 
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was,  as  near  as  I can  recollect — “ Very  well,  very  well.” 

Did  he  make  any  remark  to  y-ou  when  he  found  this  man, 
who  had  been  chained  for  two  years  to  his  bed,  walking 
about  the  gallery,  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  when  he  was 
so  chained  ? — Only  that  he  supposed  the  chain  had  worn  the 
violence  of  his  disorder  out. 

But,  according  to  your  opinion,  he  was,  when  you  re- 
leased him,  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  when  he 
was  placed  in  irops,  and  during  the  two  years  he  was  con- 
fined?— Yes. 

Was  he  naked  during  the  whole  of  that  period? — No; 
his  handculfs  were  occasionally  taken  otF  to  put  a clean  shirt 
on  once  a week,  and  then  put  on  agajn. 

Was  that  shirt  the  only  garment  that  he  wore? — He 
mostly  used  to  lie  in  bed  then. 

Was  he  a clean  patient,  or  a dirty  one  ? — At  that  time  a 
very  dirty  one. 

Did  he  lay  on  straw? — Yes,  with  blankets;  he  is  very 
much  improved  now,  and  is  as  clean  as  any  patient  in  the 
gallery. 

flow  soon  did  that  improvement  of  personal  cleanliness 
take  place  after  his  release  from  irons? — He  progressively 
improved  for  three  months,  and  has  continued  clean  up  to 
the  present  period. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  change  for  the  better,  that 
has  taken  place  in  his  habit,  no  less  than  in  his  mental- 
disease,  has  proceeded  from  the  change  in  his  treatment  ? 
— Most  certainly  it  has. 

You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Howr  are  clothes  procured  for  them? — They  are  served 
by  the  Hospital,  and  charged  to  the  friends. 

Were  those  clothes  with-  which  you  dressed  him  his  own, 
or  those  that  were  provided  by  the  Hospital? — They  were 
provided  by  the  Hospital. 

Consequently  not  his  own  ? — His  friends  paid  for  them  ; 
I believe  two  black  gowns  and  two  shirts  were  what  he  used 
to  have  for  a year. 

Did  you  know  a patient  of  the  name  of  Ellis  Cross  ? — I 
recollect  a patient  of  that  name. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  Hospital  while  you 
knew  hirn,  was  he  ever  in  a state  of  bodily  sickness  ? — 
About  th,e  last  three  weeks  previous  to  his  death  he  was. 

What  was  the  medical  attendance  he  received  ? — I re- 
ported him  to  Mr.  Haslam  ; in  the  course  of  the  three  week* 
he  might  probably  see  him  four  or  five  times,  not  more 
than  six. 


Do  you  recollect  wliiat  was  the  bodily  disease  under  which 
he  then  laboured,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  died  ? — It 
appeared  to  me  a decline  from  the  violence  of  his  disorder. 

Was  lie  a patient  always  in  a state  of  mania? — Yes. 

Violent  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  sufficiently  sensible  to  make  any  complaint,  or 
feel  any  want  of  that  medical  care  which  an  attendance  five 
or  six  times  in  three  weeks  seems  to  demonstrate  ? — He  did 
not  complain  ; he  was  not  sensible  of  any  neglect. 

Was  he  put  upon  any  sick  diet? — I believe  not;  I am 
pretty  certain  not. 

So  that  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  dying  of  a decline,  he  received  the  same  diet  of  meat 
and  bread  and  potatoes,  that  other  patients  did  who  might 
be  considered,  bodily,  as  well  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, exactly  the  same. 

Did  you  knowr  James  Tilley  Matthews  ? — -Yes. 

Were  you  attendant  upon  him  ? — Not  particularly  so. 

Of  your  own  knowledge,  during  the  many  years  you 
knew  him,  didheever  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  violent  insa- 
nity?— I knew  him  from  1S11  in  the  Hospital  to  1813;  lie 
always  appeared1  to  me  one  of  the  most  orderly  men  1 ever 
saw  : a well  behaved  gentlemanly  man. 

Did  you  ever  know  him  under  any  circumstances  of  per- 
sonal restraint? — No. 

Did  you  ever  know  him  in  a state  of  irritation  that  could 
warrant  it  ? — No. 

Was  he  much  respected  by  the  patients  and  servants  of 
the  Hospital  ? — No  man  more  so. 

You  were  the  keeper,  I believe,  who  had  the  care  of 
Norris  some  years  before  he  died  ? — Yes. 

How  many  years  did  you  wait  upon  him  as  keeper  ? — 
From  April  1813,  to  February  1813,  when  he  died. 

You  knew  him  in  the  Hospital  from  1811  to  the  time  he 
died  ? — Yes. 

When  first  you  knew  him,  wras  he  in  a state  in  which  lie 
could  have  been  allowed,  under  proper  securities,  to  walk 
about  the  gallery  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  with  a strait-waistcoat 
aud  a pair  of  handcuffs;  and  if  he  had  been  inclined  to 
kick,  there  were  means  of  fastening  his  legs  with  a little 
extra  attention  on  the  part  of  the  keeper. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  that  if  Norris  was  now' in  the  Hos- 
pital in  the  same  state  as  what  he  was  in  1811,  that  he 
would  be  daily  walking  about  in  the  gallery,  always  sun- 
posing  proper  attention  and  restraint,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  been  chained  down  in  the  way  lie  was  for  so  many 
years  ? — There  is  no  doubt,  under  the  restraint  I have 
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mentioned,  he  might  have  had  that  liberty  with  safety  to 
himself,  and  without  danger  to  others. 

Did  you  know  a keeper  of  the  name  of  Davis  ?— No,  he 
died  before  I came  to  the  Hospital. 

From  what  you  have  learnt,  was  Norris  irritated  by  a 
keeper  of  that  name  l — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Davis’s  character  was  not  that  of  being  a sober  man  ? — 
Quite  the  contrary. 

Was  not  the  principal  insane  feeling  that  operated  upon 
Norris’s  mind,  the  fear  of  being  poisoned  ? — He  always 
appeared  to  feel  great  terror  of  being  poisoned,  particularly 
before  I had  the  care  of  him;  it  was  in  a great  measure 
owing  to  the  pouring  his  victuals  and  his  beer  into  bowls, 
placed  at  his  door  at  the  time  his  door  was  shut. 

By  a change  in  that  practice,  you  attained  so  far  his  con- 
fidence, that  he  ceased  to  consider  you  as  a person  who 
had  an  inclination  to  poison  him? — Certainly;  he  was  sa- 
tisfied he  had  his  provisions  the  same  as  other  patients,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  served  out  in  his  presence. 

Was  it  the  practice,  prior  to  your  attendance  on  him  as 
keeper,  to  pour  out  his  broth  outside  his  door,  so  that  he 
did  not  see  it  done? — I believe  it  was  generally  in  Davis’s 
time. 

He  used  to  complain  of  that  practice,  and  appeared  sa- 
tisfied with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  while  under 
you? — Quite  satisfied  that  he  had  no  more  poison  in  his 
than  the  rest  had  in  theirs;  he  used  often  to  observe,  he 
supposed  it  was  necessary  to  put  some  in  for  the  cure  of  the 
disorder. 

Were  not  the  paroxysms  of  insanity,  under  which  Norris 
occasionally  laboured,  produced  principally  by  irritation  ? 
— A great  deal  from  irritation,  and  the  mistaken  idea  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  poison  being  put  into  his  provisions 
than  others. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Dr.  Monro  remonstrate  with  Mr. 
Haslam  against  the  extreme  coercion  used  in  the  Hospital? 
— A great  number  of  times. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  objections  urged  by  Dr. 
Monro,  and  the  answers  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Haslam? — 
Dr.  Monro  has  often  observed,  “ Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Haslam,  I cannot  agree  with  this  mode  of  confinement, 
(meaning  Norris’s,)  it  appears  to  me  cruel;  surely,  some 
other  means  might  be  applied  that,  would  be  equally  ef- 
fective; for,  depend  upon  it,  the  Public  will  not  feel  sa- 
tisfied if  ever  this  case  is  noticed ; neither  do  I feel  satis- 
fied.” Mr.  Haslam’s  answer  uniformly  was,  c<  If  Norris 
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was  to  have  his  liberty  to  walk  in  the  gallery,  I should  not 
consider  my  life  safe  to  come  down  there.” 

Did  Dr.  Munro  remonstrate  against  the  system  of  coercion 
that  was  pushed  so  far  against  other  patients  besides  Norris? 
—I  never  heard  him  interfere  with  any  others. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  remark  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  were  chained  to  their  beds,  or  chained  in  flannel 
gowns  in  the  sitting-rooms  ? — I do  not  recollect  ever  hear- 
ing him  make  any  particular  observation  upon  them;  he 
always  appeared  to  leave  the  mode  of  confinement  to  Mr. 
Haslam  ; when  in  conversation,  he  appeared  to  submit  his 
opinions  with  deference  to  Mr.  Haslam’s. 

As  far  as  you  have  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  have 
the  patients  received,  or  do  they  now  receive,  for  their 
corporeal  or  mental  diseases,  that  medical  attention  and 
relief  which  they  may  require? — They  have  very  little- 
physic  given  them. 

No  occupations  ? — None. 

No  amusements?— No  other  than  walking  in  the  green 
yard,  whenever  it  is  fine. 

Are  cards  allowed? — We  have  a pack  occasionally;  we 
have  had  one  pack  since  we  have  been  in  the  new  house. 

Have  those  cards  been  lately  taken  away  ? — They  are 
there  at  present ; they  were  given  by  Mr.  Haslam. 

Is  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Monro  very  regular? — For  some 
considerable  time  it  has  been. 

What  time? — He  has  been  more  regular  within  the  last 
two  years,  I mean  in  walking  about  the  gallery. 

When  first  you  came  to  the  Hospital  in  1812,  what  was 
the  nature  of  his  attendance  then  ? — Always  on  Committee 
days,  and  generally  once  more. 

How  often  does  the  Committee  meet? — At  the  oldhouse 
every  Saturday. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Dr.  Monro  walked  down  thegal- 
lery  and  saw  every  patient  in  the  house  twice  a week? — 
No  ; he  never  went,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  unless 
a case  was  reported  to  him. 

So  that  his  visits  to  the  Hospital  were  confined  to  the 
Committee-room  ; and  that  he  never  thought  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  walk  the  Hospital,  unless  there  was  a case  to  which 
liis  attention  was  particularly  called  ? — That  is  what  I mean. 

Can  you  state  how  long,  at  any  one  period,  Dr.  Monro 
was  without  going  round  the  Hospital,  and  personally  in- 
specting the  patients  in  it  ? — I should  think  something  more 
than  a month  ; I cannot  exactly  say. 

What  was  the  attendance  that  Mr.  Haslam  used  to  give  ? 
— At  the  old  house,  previous  to  1814,  he  used  to  go  round 
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the  gallery  sometimes  twice^  and  sometimes  three  times,  a 
week ; not  more  than  four. 

In  case  any  of  the  patients  required  medicine,  who  made 
up  the  medicines  that  were  to  be  given  to  them  ?— Mr.  Has- 
lam.  When  we  had  a particular  case  that  wanted  medical 
assistance,  I used  to  request  the  porter  to  let  me  know  when 
Mr.  Haslam  came.  Unfortunately,  he  (the  porter)  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  1811,  and  very  often  used  to  forget ; 
when  that  was  the  case,  I was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next 
day,  and  attend  in  the  servants’  hall  on  purpose  to  see  Mr. 
Haslam  myself. 

Then  it  might  happen  from  the  paralytic  attack  that  the 
porter  laboured  under,  which  deprived  him  to  a considera- 
ble degree  of  the  use  of  his  faculties,  that  a patient  might 
require  medical  attendance  on  the  Monday,  and  not  receive 
it  till  the  Tuesday? — Yes. 

How  long  was  the  porter  in  that  situation  in  his  office, 
after  he  was  seized  with  that  paralytic  attack  ?: — He  was 
seized  in  181 1 ; he  held  his  situation  till  1815  ; in  the  course 
of  that  time  he  might  be  off  duty  eight  months,  being  not 
in  a state  fit  to  do  his  duty ; I mean  bodily  ill. 

Did,  in  point  of  fact,  the  forgetfulness  of  theporter,  ari- 
sing from  his  incapacity  as  to  memory,  often  prevent  the 
patients,  who  wanted  medical  relief,  from  receiving  it  ? — 
Vdry  often  ; and  Mr.  Haslam’s  inattention  in  not  walking 
the  galleries. 

Are  the  patients  periodically  physicked  and  bled  ?— -They 
used  to  be  at  the  old  house. 

The  system  is  changed  in  the  new  ? — The  time  is  not  come 
in  the  new  yet. 

Then  up  to  last  year  all  the  patients  were  physicked  and 
bled  at  a particular  period  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

Vomited  likewise,  and  bathed  ? — Yes. 


Mercurii , 1 0°  die  Aprilis,  1816- 
Lord  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  Newport , Baronet,  a Member  of  the  Committee,  made 
the  following  Statement. 

I wish  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  the  condition  in  whi,  h 
the  insane  poor  in  Ireland  now  are,  is  such  as  I conceive  loudly 
calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The  only  general  provi- 
sions for  regulation  of  that  class  of  persons  are  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, one  passed,  as  well  as  1 recollect,  about  the  year  1782 
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or  1783,  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  other  in  1806,  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament.  The  first  of  those  gives  a power  to  grand  juries 
to  make  provision  for  the  erection  of  houses  for,  and  accommoda- 
tion in  them  of,  insane  persp-  s,  without  restriction  as  to  the 
extent  of  money  which  may  be  required  for  their  erection  or  sup- 
port ; but  it  is  entirely  optional  in  the  grand  juries  whether  they 
will  grant  any  and  what  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose:  The 
second  Act  of  Parliament  gives  powers  to  present  a limited  sum,  to 
a very  small  amount,  for  the  like  purpose,  Where  they  are  con- 
nected with  houses  of  industry  or  workhouses.  Many  of  the 
grand  juries  have  conceived  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1806 
has  been  to  abrogate  the  powers  given  by  the  former  act,  whilst 
others,  and  particularly  the  county  of  Cork,  have  very  humanely 
conceived  that  they  were  still  entitled  to  exercise  the  powers  under 
the  former  Act,  and  have  in  consequence  presented,  very  largely, 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  afflicted  with  this  malady.  The 
Cork  Asylum  is  conducted  in  an  admirable  manner,  under  the  care 
of  a<  very  intelligent  physician',  Doctor  Halloran,  and  now  con- 
tains 204  persons.  I wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  my  objection 
to  the  provision  of  ihe  law  as  it  now  stands,  as  entirely  insufficient 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  object:  I he  grand  juries  of  counties 

being  fluctuating  bodies,  and  not  guide*}  by  any  permanent  rule 
in  their  conduct,  exercise,  or  are  enabled  to  exercise,  their  power 
of  presenting  or'  withholding  presentments  capriciously,  and 
accordingly  as  the  feeling  6r  the  moment  may  dictate  to  them  ; 
and  the  danger  will  at  oncd.be  seen  of  haying  establishments  of 
this  nature  to  depend  on  the  caprice,  ot  more  or  less  humane  dis- 
position of  the  pei  sons  who  constitute  such  bodies,  actuated,  per- 
haps, by  a pressure  of  claims  of  another  description,  calling  on 
their  funds  in  such  a way  as  they  may  be  more  disposed  to  apply 
■them,  than  to  objects  of  this  nature.  I would  take  the  liberty 
therefore  of  suggesting,  that  in  whatever  way  the  Legislature  may 
be  disposed  to  view  this  great  object,  they  may  make  permanent 
provision  for  its  accomplishment  ; it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  ex- 
pect that  establishments  of  tlus  nature  can  be  properly  administered, 
when  the  support  that  they  are  to  deriveisentirely  precarious.  With 
a view  of  effecting  this  object,  under  the  direction  of  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  the  year  1805,  I procured 
leave  to  introduce  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  asylums 
for  Lunatics  and  idiots  in  Ireland  : this  bill  was  not  allowed  to 
proceed  ; but  on  its  second  reading,  by  a very  small  majority,  (I 
believe  by  a majority  of  lour)  was  thrown  out.  I beg  to  deliver 
in  this  paper,  as  containing  the  sentiments  of  the  governors  of  the 
Housed'  Industry  at  Waterford,  with  which  an  asylum  is  connect- 
ed, upon  the  necessity  of  obviating  the  inconveniences  now  expe- 
rienced from  uniting  asylums  of  this  nature  with  houses  of  industry 
as  is  practised  in  such  counties  in  Ireland  as  have  any  provision 
for  Lunatics,  with  the  exception  of  thtf  county  of  Cork. 
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\lt  zcas  delivered  in  and  read  as  follows.^ 

“ It  is  earnestly  and  anxiously  submitted  to  all  Irishmen  who 
interest  themselves  in  affording  relief  to  their  Countrymen  suffering 
under  the  severest  human  afflictions,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  solicited  to  secure  to  such  poor  persons  as  are 
unhappily  deranged  in  mind,  an  adequate  provision  for  their  sup- 
port,  and  the  application  of  every  practicable  means  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  mental  faculties.  •'  , 

“ Iu  England,  by  the  Act  of  48th  Geo.  111.  cap.  S>6,  amended  by 
a subsequent  Act  in  1811,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  erec- 
tion, in  Counties  or  Districts  of  Counties,  of  Asylums  for  Lunatics 
and  Insane  Persons,  being  Paupers  or  Criminals,  and  for  their  con- 
veyance to  such  Asylums  at  the  public  charge.;  and  in  the  preambl  ' 
to  that  Act,  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  uniting  such  Asylums 
with  Gaols,  Houses  of  Correction,  or  Houses  of  Industry,  is  forcibly 
recognized.  The  manner  in  which  that  Provision  was  organized  in 
England  depending  on  their  Parochial  System  for  the  Poor,  ren- 
dered its  extension  to  Ireland,  in  that  form,  impracticable;  but 
the  principle  of  the  measure  was  considered  by  all  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  as  at  least  equally  necessary  for  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“ The  very  slender  provision  which  establishments  of  this  nature 
receive  from  tire  Public,  where  any  such  exist  in  Ireland — the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  that  scanty  provision,  depending  almost  entirely 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  subjec  may  affect  the  minds  of  Grand 
Juries,  fluctu  ting  in  their  composition,  and  consequently  uncer- 
tain in  their  opinions — the  connection  of  those  Asylums  either  with 
Prisons  or  Houses  of  Industry,  precluding  the  application  of  due 
means  to  prosecute,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  attainment  of  cure  or 
relief  for  these  unhappy  objects,  from  the  incongruous  nature  of 
the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected — the  diversion  of 
much  ot  the  funds  properly  belonging  to  the  infirm  poor  who  are 
not  insane,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  means  allotted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Lunatics;  and  the  consideration  that,  under  the  present 
system,  any  County  can  at  pleasure  throw  upon  its  more  humane 
neighbours  the  burthen  of  supporting  those  whom  it  is  more  pecu- 
liarly its  own  duty  to  relieve,  or  suffer  them  to  wander  at  large 
unprotected  and  unprovided  for,  until  the  commission  of  some 
enormous  crime  shall  place  at  the  bar  of  justice  an  unhappy  being 
divested  of  all  responsibility  for  his  actions: — 

“ All  these  causes  have  induced  the  Governors  of  the  House  of 
Industry  of  Waterford  to  enfreat  the  friends  of  suffering  humanity 
through  Ireland  to  unite  with  them  in  pressing  on  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  in  the  ensuing  session,  this  work  of  benevolence 
and  charity;  the  urgency  <,f  which,  in  the  case  of  England,  the 
Legislature  has  so  recently  and  decidedly  recognized.” 

“ By  direction  of  a Board  ofGovernois  of  the  House  of  In- 
dustry of  the  county  and  city  of  Waterford,  specially  con- 
vened for  consideration  of  this  subject,  14th  Oct.  1813. 

(Signed)  “ John  Newport , Chairman.” 


Sir  John  Newport , Bait,  proceeded  in  his  Statement  as  follows : 

The  allusion  made  in  that  paper  to  the  manner  In  which  many  of 
the  counties  of  Ireland  throw  off  from  themselves  the  expense  of  the 
maintenance  of  Lunatics  belonging  to  them  on  their  more  humane 
neighbours,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a reference  to  a list  of  persons 
contained  in  the  House  of  Industry  of  Waterford,  about  three  years 
since,  which  specifies  the  counties  to  which  they  severally  belonged; 
from  which  it  appears  there  were  17  out  of  48  that  did  not  belong  to 
either  the  county  or  city  of  Waterford. 

[ The  List  was  delivered  in  and  read.'] 

Sir  John  Newport,  Bart,  proceeded  in  his  Statement  as  follows: 

The  mode  by  which  I would  recommend  provision  to  be  made, 
would  be  by  provincial  Asylums  for  each  of  the  four  Provinces,  un- 
connected with  any  house  of  industry,  or  other  establishment,  which 
connection  I conceive  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both. 
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